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THE SAUDI ARABIAN COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


Charles W. Harrington 


Saudi Arabia, the Council of Ministers is the most potent. It de- 

rives its power directly from the King. It can examine almost any 
matter in the Kingdom. It is composed of many of the leading govern- 
ment officials. 

Yet the Council of Ministers (Majlis al-Wuzara’) is of fairly recent 
origin. In its present form it dates only from late 1953. The Council 
of Ministers did have in the Hijaz a prototype of far earlier origin. Be- 
fore King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz captured the Hijaz, he apparently had not found 
it necessary to establish distinct organs of government.’ He ruled Najd 
and al-Hasa on a personal basis without ministerial intermediaries because 
the traditional patriarchal pattern of government served most effectively. 
He did have subordinate leaders of smaller groups of people and a body 
of advisors somewhat less formally organized. Out of this advisory group 
developed the Royal Cabinet which, over the years, has been regularized 
into a distinct body. It was not, however, until after the capture of the 
Hijaz in December 1925 that government machinery appeared. Primarily 
through pilgrims, the Hijaz had been exposed to outside influences more 


e) ALL of the agencies and organized bodies of the government of 


1. King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman Al Faysal Al Sa‘ud was commonly known during his life- 
time as Ibn Saud. In order to avoid confusion between his name and the name of his son, the reigning King 
Sa‘ud, the practice of calling the former by the name King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz is growing. This practice is fol- 
lowed in this article. Parenthetically, at the time of the capture of the Hijaz his title was not yet “King” 
but was then “Sultan of Najd and its Dependencies.” 


@ Cuaries W. Harrincton is a political scientist with the Arabian Research Division of the Arabian 
American Oil Company. 
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than any other part of the country, so when the King set up a govern- 
ment in the Hijaz he modeled it after the Ottoman form of government 
and organized it along the lines of the departing Sharif Husayn’s adminis- 
tration. The first body he established—one which still exists—was the 
Consultative Assembly (Majlis al-Shura), occasionally called the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Somewhat later an additional body, the Council of Dep- 
uties, the precursor of the Council of Ministers, came into being under 
the Viceroy of the Hijaz. 


THE COUNCIL OF DEPUTIES 


This prototype Council of Ministers officially appeared in December 
1931 when the Constitution of the Council of Deputies (Majlis al-Wu- 
kala) was issued.’ This decree established a four-member Council of Dep- 
uties composed of a President, the Deputy for Foreign Affairs, the Dep- 
uty for Finance, and the Vice President of the Consultative Council. The 
President was Amir Faysal ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz who was at that time also 
President of the Consultative Assembly, Minister of Interior, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, the Viceroy of the Hijaz.* The Deputy for Foreign Affairs 
was Shaikh Fuad Hamzah; for Finance Shaikh ‘Abdallah al-Sulaiman; 
and the Vice President of the Consultative Assembly was Shaikh ‘Abdal- 
lah ibn Muhammad al-Fadhl.* 


The Council of Deputies, as defined by this decree, was to have been 
a strong government organ—in some ways stronger than the present 
Council of Ministers. The Council issued all instructions to government 
departments whether the instructions originated in the Council or were 


2. Decree promulgated 19 Sha‘ban 1350 (30 December 1931). Published in the official gazette, Umm 
al-Qura, No. 370, 15 January 1932. Deputies (wwkala) at that time headed most of the government 
departments. Amir Faysal—the present Crown Prince—was the first in the Kingdom to become a Min- 
ister (wezir). This occurred in December 1930 when the Directorate of Foreign Affairs became the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Shaikh Fuad Hamzah was at that same time appointed Deputy (wail) of 
Foreign Affairs. Subsequently other Departments and Agencies General became Ministries and the heads 
of these bodies Ministers. But at the time of the founding of the Council of Deputies, only Foreign 
Affairs and Interior were headed by a Minister. 


3. In addition to these functions, in his capacity as Minister of Interior he had jurisdiction over the 
Departments of Public Health, Education, Posts and Telegraph, Maritime Health and Quarantine, and 
Public Security, as well as the Shari'ah Courts and Municipalities. Moreover, in his capacity as President 
of the Council of Deputies he was the authority referred to by these agencies: the Royal Cabinet, Foreign 
Affairs, Finance, Interior, Consultative Council, Military Affairs, Presidency of the Juridical Courts and 
the Governors of the Amirates. See Articles 16 and 17 of the Constitution of the Council of Deputies. 


4. Fuad Hamzah (d. 1951) was a Druze long in the service of King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and the author 
of several works on the Kingdom. ‘Abdallah al-Sulaiman, who retired from Government service in 1954, 
was Minister of Finance throughout the entire reign of King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. His was the most important 
and powerful ministry of the government for most of that time. ‘Abdallah al-Fadhl, member of an 
important Hijazi family, occupied high positions in the Hijazi government. 
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decrees promulgated by the King. This authority was spelled out as being 
delegated directly by the King. And although matters dealt with by the 
Council were decided by majority vote, the President of the Council, in 
his capacity as Viceroy, could break a voting deadlock merely by order- 
ing the implementation of the disputed matter. According to the decree, 
in the normal course of events it was preferable for such internal dis- 
putes to be resolved by the King. When the Council reached a decision, it 
issued its resolutions directly to the governmental agency concerned rather 
than sending them to the King to be sanctioned. The decree specified the 
frequency of meetings of this four-member Council as daily, or at least 
weekly, after having had its agenda prepared by its own Cabinet. The 
Constitution of the Council of Deputies contained, in addition, other 
articles on the work and organization of its Cabinet, a primarily clerical 
body.°® 

In reality, the Council of Deputies had already been functioning for 
several years when this decree officially and publicly recognized it. It had 
been acting as an executive group in the Hijaz government with the 
same composition as that stated in the decree. Any legislation or impor- 
tant act of government required its approval, particularly when the King 
was absent from the Hijaz.° This placed the burden of administering the 
Hijaz government on this group most of the time, inasmuch as the King 
was required almost constantly in Najd to rule that area and the other 
provinces. 

This executive group’s function of governing the Hijaz continued 
basically unchanged when it became the Council of Deputies. The Coun- 
cil, with some assistance from the Consultative Assembly, managed the 
Hijaz; the King ruled the rest of the Kingdom. In fact, this is the pri- 
mary difference between this prototype and the present Council of Min- 
isters. While the Council of Deputies restricted its range to the Hijaz, 
the Council of Ministers now exercises its functions throughout the entire 
Kingdom. 

This is also the reason for the decline and ultimate disappearance of 
the Council of Deputies. Rule of the Hijaz became less independent of 
the rest of the country as the central government increased its dominion 
over the whole country. And as the Hijaz was increasingly integrated, 
there was less need for its government within a government. Thus the 
various pieces of the governmental machinery of the Hijaz disappeared. 
Most of this absorption by the whole Kingdom’s government, and the 


5. Constitution of the Council of Deputies. 


6. H. St. John Philby, “A Survey of Wahhabi Arabia, 1929,” Journal of the Royal Central Asian 
Society, XVI, part 4, (1929), p. 429. 
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consequent decline in the Hijaz government, took place in the late 1930’s 


and the 1940’s so that, now, only a few traces of the dual administration 
° 7 
remain. 


As the central government exercised a greater amount of sovereignty 
over the country as a whole, government affairs became increasingly com- 
plex. This was not wholly a result of enlargement, which has been great, 
but was also a result of the extension of services provided by the gov- 
ernment. The government built hospitals and schools; constructed roads 
and railroads; installed post offices and telecommunications; fostered 
agriculture; established an air force and airlines and organized municipal 
governments. All of these and other government contributions to the 
country tended to make the existing forms of government inadequate. 


The increasing complexity required specialists who could supervise each 
of these facets. 


in this way a number of new ministries were established. The Min- 
istries of Foreign Affairs and Finance have had a continuous existence 
since 1930 and 1932, respectively. During the Second World War, in No- 
vember 1944, the Ministry of Defense arose out of the earlier Agency of 
Defense. And in June 1951, the Ministry of Interior was re-established. 
Then, within less than a year, five new ministries suddenly evolved: Com- 
munications in September 1953, both Education and Agriculture in De- 
cember 1953, Commerce in March of the next year and Health became 
independent of Interior in July 1954. In addition to the ministries them- 
selves, a number of new independent or subordinate agencies were also 
set up. To name only three: the Department of Labor, and the Directo- 
rates General of Petroleum and Mineral Affairs and of Broadcasting, Press 
and Publications. 


Lesser agencies had accomplished some of the functions performed 
by these ministries prior to their formation as full-fledged ministries. For 
example, the Ministry of Communications was made up of three pre- 
existing bodies: the Department of Posts and Telegraphs which had been 
organized as early as 1925 as a part of the Hijaz government and which 


7. The Consultative Assembly and the Ministry of Interior both provide examples of these rem- 
nants. The scope of the work cf the present Consultative Assembly, as well as its membership, is broader 
in the Hijaz than in the rest of the country. This is suggestive of a time when it was exclusively involved 
with the Hijaz. In the case of the Ministry of Interior, its present status also shows traces of the previous 
situa.ion. Originally the Ministry of Interior was a Hijazi institution. It disappeared with the integration 
of the Hijaz government into the whole country’s government. In 1951 a Ministry of Interior was again 
established, this time for the whole country. Various branches of the former Ministry of Interior were 
again placed under it—for one, the Coast Guard. Thus on the Red Sea coast the Coast Guard is under 
the Ministry of Interior but on the Persian Gulf coast it remains under the provincial governor because 
it has always been there. The same situation holds for the municipalities and, to a lesser extent, for Public 
Security: both are under the Ministry of Interior, whose power is nominally nationwide, but both are 
directed by the provincial governor in the Eastern Province. 
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later became independent; the Department of Roads which grew out of 
road construction projects; and the Saudi Government Railroad which 
was an independent agency. With the creation of ministries, similar 
functions were joined under single responsible heads. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


One more step in the coordination and consolidation remained. Like 
functions were being assembled under new ministers; there remained for 
the ministers to be assembled into a coordinating body. This started in 
October 1953 when King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ordered the formation of a Coun- 
cil of Ministers.” The decree’s preamble states that the King decided to 
establish a Council of Ministers, in part “because of the increase in the 
number of obligations and the diversification of the responsibilities placed 
upon the state.” 

Article 1 sets forth the main provisions of this decree: 


A Council of Ministers is to be formed under the presidency of our son Sa‘ud, 
Crown Prince of the Kingdom and Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces. 
It shall be composed of all those Ministers of State charged by Royal decree 
with the conduct of the affairs of Ministries entrusted to them, so that they 
may look into all the affairs of the nation, whether foreign or domestic; and 
it shall decide what corresponds to the interests of the country in these matters 
in order to refer them to us. 


The fifth article of the decree demonstrates the way in which the Coun- 
cil of Ministers has less authority than the earlier Council of Deputies: 
“Decisions of the Council of Ministers shall be taken by unanimous vote 
or by a majority and shall be put into effect after the President has ap- 
proved them and we have sanctioned them.” Under the former Council 
of Deputies, which, however, operated only in the Hijaz, matters decided 
by the Council could be executed by the President of the Council. Under 
the provisions of this article, the Council of Ministers’ decisions can be 
carried out only after approval by its President and sanctioning by the 
King. 

Yet the decree put the entire government organization under Crown 
Prince Sa‘ud. The coordinating and direct supervision of the ministries 
belonged to the President of the Council of Ministers: “the President of 
the Council of Ministers has the right of supervision and control over 
all the work of the Ministries and may also ask any Ministry (to refer) 
any matter whatsoever to him, in order to examine it and to issue instruc- 


8. Royal Decree No. 5/19/1/4288, dated 1 Safar 1373 (9 October 1953), published in the Mecca 
daily newspaper, al-Bilad al-Sa'udiyab, No. 1388, 11 October 1953, and in the official gazette, Umm al- 
Qura, No. 1485, 16 October 1953. 
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tions in connection with it.”* This in effect made the King’s eldest son, 
Amir Sa‘ud, who was both Crown Prince and President of the Council, 
the viceroy of the entire Kingdom. The President of the former Council 
of Deputies, Amir Faysal, had been the Viceroy of the Hijaz. 


At this time, when King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was turning over to Crown 
Prince Sa‘ud increased responsibility for running the government, the 
royal decree named him to put the Council of Ministers into operation.’® 
But before he could organize the Council, just a month after the issue of 
the decree, King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz died and Crown Prince Sa‘ud became 
King in his own right. 


As King, however, Sa‘ud continued his work in organizing the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, so that the first formal session took place in Riyadh on 
March 7, 1954. Radio Mecca reported that princes, members of the 
‘ulama, ministers, government dignitaries, foreign diplomats, and other 
notables attended the inaugural session. A recitation from the Qur’an and 
a speech by the Grand Mufti of Saudi Arabia opened the session. The 
new King’s speech discussed the domestic and foreign policy of Saudi 
Arabia and listed the reforms necessary to carry out his plans. Delegations 
from other Arab nations congratulated the King at the close of the ses- 
sion.'* Thus opened the first meeting of the Council of Ministers. 


The following few meetings of the Council also received complete 
press coverage, not only in the Saudi Arab press and radio but in other 
Middle Eastern news sources as well. The coverage was almost as detailed 
as that for the first session. Probably the novelty of the nation-wide 
Council added to its public interest. Details emphasized that the Council 
was working on its procedural rules. These press reports also mentioned 
that Amir Faysal, who was Vice President, was presiding over these meet- 
ings rather than the King, who was still President of the Council. 


News reports sustained the interest through the announcement and 
publication of the rules under which the Council would operate: the 
Constitution of the Council of Ministers and the Constitution of the 
Divisions of the Council of Ministers.’ The King approved these consti- 
tutioris on March 17, 1954. 


9. Article 7. 
10. Article 10. 


11. Radio Mecca, 7 March 1954; al-Biled al-Se'udiyah, Nos. 1490 and 1491, 8 and 9 March 1954; and 
Umm al-Qura, Nos. 1505, 1506 and 1507, 5, 12 and 19 March 1954. 


12. Both documents published in Umm al-Qura, No. 1508, 26 March 1954. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


The Constitution of the Council of Ministers provides an adequate 
framework within which the body can carry out its functions even 
though the rules are not detailed. The absence of involved procedural 
rules may, in fact, facilitate the Council in its work since it is free to 
create precedents. 


The first part of the Constitution, Formation of the Council of Min- 
isters, gives the general status of the Council. Article 1 names King Sa‘ud 
President of the Council and names Amir Faysal Vice President. The re- 
maining membership, according to Article 2, is to consist of three cate- 
gories. First, the heads of the various ministries are members but not 
necessarily the heads of the smaller agencies such as the independent direc- 
torates unless specifically appointed. Second, any of the King’s advisors 
whom he appoints to a seat on the Council are members. Third, anyone, 
regardless of rank or title, who is valuable to the Council and whom the 
King appoints to the Council is also a member. Persons whom the King 
make Ministers of State are not ipso facto members of the Council of Min- 
isters. They must also have royal appointment to the Council.’* A Minister 
of State may, however, serve on the Council in another capacity. Accord- 
ing to Article 3, the King may empower a minister to act in the place of 
another minister in the Council of Ministers or in the place of a ministry. 
Only those already designated ministers may be so empowered and then 
only by a royal order. So far as the information is available, a temporary 
appointment of this type has not yet been used. 


The Constitution makes provision for summoning non-member offi- 
cials to its meetings. Article 4 states that a person called in connection 
with a matter under discussion shall not have the right to vote. 


By pronouncement, the Council of Ministers is responsible to the King. 
The ministers are responsible both to the King and to the Council of Min- 
isters.'* Before a minister may resign, the King must issue a royal order 


13. This becomes apparent in examining the royal orders and decrees appointing officials. For example, 
quite some months before Shaikh Muhammad Surur al-Sabban became Minister of Finance, the King 
issued a decree making him (1) a Minister of State, (2) a Royal Advisor in the Royal Cabinet, and (3) 
a member of the Council of Ministers, (Umm al-Qura, no. 1490, 20 November 1953). Yet in other cases, 
such as those naming Shaikh Sulaiman al-Hamad (al-Biled al-Sa'udiyah, No. 1502, 22 March 1954) or 
al-Sharif Sharaf Ridha but do not appoint them to the Council. Or in another instance (Umm al-Qura, 
No. 1532, 24 September 1954), Shaikh Ibrahim al-Sulaiman al-‘Aqil is given the rank of Minister and 
is appointed chief of the Cabinet of the President of the Council of Ministers but is not appointed as 
a member of the Council itself. 


14. Article 5. This was written while the King, himself, was still President of the Council and so it 
reads: “The Vice President of the Council of Ministers is responsible to His Majesty the King, and the 
Ministers are responsible to the Council of Ministers and to His Majesty.” 
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accepting his resignation. Similarly, a minister may be dismissed by royal 
order.” 


The second part of the Constitution sets out the jurisdiction of the 
Council. According to Article 7, “State policy within the country and 
abroad shall be under the surveillance of the Council of Ministers.” In 
addition, the Council is to approve the following more specific items: 


1. The annual budget, approval of the year-end balance sheet of the 
State, and the making of new appropriations; 

2. International treaties and agreements, and authorization of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to sign them; 

3. Concession and monopoly contracts granted to individuals or 
companies; 

4. Any contract, measure, or obligation for which there is an appro- 
priation in the provisions of the public budget and which involves thirty 
thousand Saudi Riyals or more, if the Ministry concerned deems it neces- 
sary, in executing it, to go beyond the established laws of the State. Any 
appropriation provided for in the authorized budget, however, shall be 
executed by the Ministry concerned in accordance with the established 
regulations of the State without reference to the Council of Ministers; 

§. The formation of stock companies and the authorization of for- 
eign Companies to operate in the Kingdom; 

6. Conciliation in disputes to which the State is a party, when such 
conciliation involves a charge to the State Treasury or a waiver of 
(amounts) payable to the State in excess of fifty thousand Saudi riyals, 
regardless of the origin of the obligation; 

7. The appointment and dismissal of directors of Départments, and 
of officials of grade four and above; 

8. The creation of new positions, jobs or grades not included in the 
budget; 

9. All contracts for the employment of foreigners. The employment 
of a foreigner, however, shall be permissible only in case of necessity and 
when no Saudi national can be found to fill the position or perform the 
work stipulated in the contract; 

10. The acceptance of conditional donations. 


Besides this, the Council of Ministers must first grant its permission 
to any ministry before it can enter into a contract which involves state 
funds. The jurisdiction of the Council extends to matters presented by 
its President, to those which the Council itself decides to examine, and to 


15. Article 6. 
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any regulations prepared by the Consultative Council or by a department 
which it may amend, approve or reject.’® 


In contrast to these seemingly limited provisions setting out the jur- 
isdiction of the Council, actual practice in the Council shows that the 
King has delegated it even wider authority. He has granted the Council 
authority to examine, decide and recommend on almost any matter in 
Saudi government administration. 


The rules of procedure of the Council make up the third part of the 
Constitution. These prescriptions are not detailed enough to be considered 
rules of order yet they are sufficiently definite to provide an outline to 
guide the Council in its business. A week prior to a Council meeting, 
the ministers are to receive the agenda of the coming meeting. This rule 
is not a fast one, however, for the period may be cut to three days for ur- 
gent matters or may even be presented directly to the Council after it 
convenes.'* The Council is required to consider the topics on its agenda 
but it may originate and add other topics as it decides. Aside from this 
means, the mechanics of placing a matter before the Council are not 
mentioned in the Constitution although Article 12 says “the agenda shall 
include those topics submitted by a minister for presentation to the 
Council.” 

To hold a meeting, a quorum of two-thirds of the members must be 
present. The total number of members is not specified. At a meeting, a 
simple majority of those present may render a decision. Yet, Article 8 
continues, such decisions do not become effective until after they have 
been sanctioned by the King. At one of its regular monthly meetings 
(or oftener if called into extraordinary session by the King) ** the Council 
may not normally decide on any subject that impinges on the ministerial 
activities of an absent minister. The minister concerned must be present 
to support or defend his position.” 

The President of the Council must also be present since: “‘the Pres- 
ident shall open, preside over, and adjourn the sessions of the Council 
and he shall also regulate and close debate, conduct voting on the matters 
presented, and announce the decisions of the Council on these matters.” 
In carrying on the meeting, should the Council be faced with a subject 
requiring more attention than can be given in a regular meeting, Article 


. Continuation of Article 7. 
. Article 13. 

. Article 10. 

. Article 9. 


. Article 14. 
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15 states that it can form subcommittees of its own members or of non- 
members to discuss and report on the matter. 


A noteworthy provision of the Constitution is that of Article II: 
“The deliberations of the Council are secret, but its decisions shall be made 
public, with the exception of those that it stipulates are secret.” The dis- 
cussions leading up to a decision are summarized and recorded in the min- 


utes which are also presumably secret. The decision itself is recorded ver- 
batim.”™ 


The fourth part of the Constitution on the jurisdiction of the Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers provides further indication of the lead- 


ing role assigned to the President. Article 18 stipulates that the President 
of the Council shall: 


1. Supervise the Council of Ministers, the Ministries, and the public 
Departments; 

2. Supervise the execution of Royal Orders and Decrees, and the Laws 
and Decisions issued by the Council of Ministers; 

3. Supervise the carrying out of the budget, through the Offices of 
the Comptroller of State Accounts; 

4. Issue the regulatory decisions, instructions, and rules required to ex- 
ecute Royal Orders and Decrees and Laws and Decisions approved by the 
Council of Ministers and sanctioned by His Majesty the King. He is also 
required to sign the decisions of the Council and to transmit them to the 
appropriate agency or to the King for approval.” 


The final part of the Constitution names the four divisions of the 
Cabinet of the Council of Ministers—the Secretariat General, Office of 
the Comptroller of State Accounts, Technical Experts, and the Grievance 
Board—which are to be constituted by a royal order.” This cabinet is not 
the same as the Cabinet (diwan) of the President of the Council of 
Ministers which is sometimes referred to as his administrative staff. Both 
of these groups and their organic relations will be taken up later. 


ACTIVITY OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


After the Constitution of the Council of Ministers was published in 
the Saudi newspapers in March 1954, news space devoted to the Council 
began to decrease. For no apparent reason press coverage of sessions and 


. Article 16. 
. Article 17. 


. Articles 19 and 20. 
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decisions has not been as adequate as public interest might warrant. Each 
of the starting dates of the first five sessions of the Council was carried 
in at least one Saudi press source. The news articles of these early meet- 
ings indicate a deviation from the constitutional procedure. According 
to Article 10 of the Constitution, the Council should meet monthly, or 
oftener if called into special session by the King. Yet the newspapers and 
Radio Mecca reported that the Council was meeting daily and did not 
report any royal order requiring extraordinary sessions.“ From what 
may be reconstructed from the various press reports, apparently each 
session lasted throughout a month of almost daily meetings.® This was 
not a case of the Council opening the session and then meeting in com- 
mittee for the remainder of the month because decisions, which required 
a plenary session, were made throughout the month. In fact, during the 
first four months the Council made more than eighty-five decisions.” 


These decisions were not assembled and published as Decisions of the 
Council of Ministers, as might have been expected from the Constitu- 
tion’s provision that “decisions shall be made public.” They were merely 
noted in passing in various royal decrees and orders and in enactments 
by ministries.” Thus only a few of the Council’s decisions have actually 
been publicized in Saudi newspapers. The unpublicized decisions prob- 
ably have not been declared secret, as the Constitution permits the 


24. For example, Radio Mecca, 14 March 1954: “The Council of Ministers has continued to meet 
on a twenty-four hour basis. . . .” Umm al-Qura, No. 1509, 2 April 1954: “. . . the Council also met 
on the following two days... .” Umm al-Qura, No. 1515, 14 May 1954: the Council decided to “meet 
every day from 4 o'clock [Arabic time] until the noon time prayer. . . . Various committees will also 
meet during the night.” And Radio Mecca, 9 June 1954: at a preliminary meeting of the fourth session, 
the Council decided to continue the schedule for its meetings and “Council committees will also hold 
daily meetings to study programs submitted for their review.” 


25. First session 2 to 29 Rajab 1373 (7 March to 3 April 1954); second session 1 to 29 Sha‘ban (4 
April to 3 May); third session 2 to 29 Ramadhan (§ May to 1 June); the Council recessed for ‘Id al-Fitr; 
fourth session 7 to 22 Shawwal (8 to 23 June); after another recess, the fifth session was reported as 
beginning on 10 Dhu al-Qadah (11 July 1954). From there on the press did not carry these details. 


26. The Council of Ministers’ decisions are numbered. The numbers assigned them are simple one-, 
two- or three-digit numbers without the subject codes separated by virgules that are used in royal de- 
crees, orders, and letters and in ministerial directives and Eastern Province orders (for example, the num- 
ber of the royal decree that set up the Council was 5/19/1/4288). The Council of Ministers’ numbers 
begin each year with number 1 on the first of Muharram (the second of Rajab in the year the Council 
was established) and continue on through the Islamic year to the end of Dhw al-Hijjah. While a com- 
plete list of the Council’s decisions is unavailable, the highest number each year has been around 150. 
The figure 85, cited above, comes from the fact that in the fourth month after the Council was estab- 
lished, numbers up to and including 85 were assigned. 





27. For example, a royal decree ding the « tariff (No. 29/2/1/574 of 14 Rabi’ I 1376 
[19 October 1956]) gives a reference to a Council of Ministers’ decision in this way: “. . . after reviewing 
the Customs Tariff approved by Royal Order No. 5866, dated 28 Safar 1372 [16 November 1952], and 
the Decision of the Council of Ministers No. 27, dated 27 Safar 1376 [3 October 1956] regarding the 
amendments to the Customs Tariff proposed by the Minister of Finance and National Economy; have or- 
dered the following. . . .” 
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Council to do, but have more likely pertained to some limited field such 
as intra-government activity where the decision could be passed to a 
ministry for its action, thus removing the need for press publicity. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS-ADMINISTRATION 


Except for the inaugural meeting of the Council when King Sa‘ud 
presided, Amir Faysal directed the sessions of the Council of Ministers 
while he was Vice President. King Sa‘ud was President, as noted above. 
Amir Faysal had come to be recognized as the de facto head of the 
Council and in mid-August 1954, King Sa‘ud issued a royal decree ap- 
pointing his brother to the office of President.** The office of the Vice 
Presidency was left unoccupied. 

The new President of the Council of Ministers took with him his 
former staff, the Cabinet of the Viceroyalty of the Hijaz. This group, 
by a royal decree in September 1954, became the Cabinet or adminis- 
trative staff (diwan) of the President of the Council of Ministers.** The 
decree also abolished the group’s former entity in connection with the 
Viceroyalty of the Hijaz and defined its relationship with the ministries. 

At this point, the Council of Ministers, aside from later development 
of its cabinet, attained its present form. This form has made it possible 
for the Council to accomplish a great deal in the administration of Saudi 
Arabia. It might be well here to study the functioning of the Council 
to see how it accomplishes these ends. 

As a prelude, the Council does not have independent authority any 
more than the American Presidential Cabinet has. The Council derives 
its powers from the King. He has delegated to the Council authority to 
examine, decide and recommend on almost any phase of Saudi govern- 
ment administration. Even those Council actions that appear to go be- 
yond its jurisdiction as assigned in Article 7 of the Constitution could 
still come within the scope of “state policy within the country and 
abroad” that fall “under the surveillance of the Council of Ministers.” 
Even though the area studied may be broad, the Council does not have 
executive authority. its decisions are recommendations which must be 
carried out by a royal order or decree, by a ministry, or in some cases 
by the President of the Council of Ministers who has authority apart 
from that derived from the Council. Even those items listed in Article 


28. Royal Decree No. 5/20/1/6498, dated 16 Dhu al-Hijjah 1373 (15 August 1954) in Umm al- 
Qura, No. 1527, 20 August 1954. Letter No. 5/20/1/6499 of the same date, from King Sa‘ud to Amir 
Faysal notifying him of his appointment, was also carried in this issue of the newspaper. 


29. Royal Decree No. 5/20/1/124, dated 21 Muharram 1374 (19 September 1954) in Umm al- 
Qura, No. 1532, 24 September 1954. 
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7 which are “within the jurisdiction of (the Council) to approve” are 
executed by some group or individual other than the Council. 


A HYPOTHETICAL EXAMPLE OF THE COUNCIL 
OF MINISTERS’ FUNCTIONING 


To study the operation of the Council, perhaps the progress of a 
hypothetical problem through the Council will provide an effective il- 
lustration. The example is a plan to subsidize educational institutions 
throughout the Kingdom.” This example will provide an idea of the 
complexity necessary to carry a proposal through the gamut of the Coun- 
cil’s consideration. ; 

The idea in this case originates in a private school that is hard- 
pressed for funds. The subsidy proposal is passed to a visiting represen- 
tative of the Ministry of Education. The representative knows of other 
schools troubled by costs rising faster than tuition charges. Various 
groups in the Ministry of Education discuss the schools’ problem and 
conclude that nothing can be done at the ministerial level. Budget limi- 
tations and the absence of a precedent prevent granting a subsidy. The 
problem is then discussed with the Ministry of Finance to seek any ex- 
isting authorization for subsidizing private schools. Lacking one, they 
decide that this is a problem for the Council of Ministers. 

Since the authorized channel for communications with the Coun- 
cil is the Cabinet of its President, the Minister of Education writes a 
letter to that body setting out the problem and outlining the work and 
interministry discussions that have already taken place. The letter also 
recommends that the subsidy be granted because it will further educa- 
tion and will continue facilities that must otherwise be replaced by 
government schools. 

After the plan reaches the President’s Cabinet, that group decides 
whether to route it to the Council or to the President of the Council 
who might resolve it without involving the Council. In the example 
the proposal goes to the Council because of its complexity. The President’s 
Cabinet sends it to the Council through the Secretariat General which, 
after doing the required paper work, lists it on the Council’s draft 
agenda. After securing approval of the agenda, the Secretariat General 
distributes the agenda to the Council members a week before its con- 
tents are scheduled for discussion. 

Since the attitude of various members toward different proposals 
becomes apparent through experience at these meetings, the Minister 


30. This particular subject is not imaginary. In June 1954 the King approved such a plan. Since the 
record of its handling by the Council is not available, this example is given as one logical avenue for 
Council action. 
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of Education has marshalled his arguments by the time the matter is 
discussed. He may even seek support for his plan in advance from sym- 
pathetic members of the Council. Ministers who are not convinced of 
the need to spend the money have also prepared their arguments since 
they, too, have advance notice given in the agenda. In the actual dis- 
cussion, as technical problems involving schools or operating costs arise, 
an authority from the Experts Division of the Council is called in to 
express his opinion. 

As there are a number of matters to be discussed at each session 
and since this problem proves too involved to resolve during the lim- 
ited time available at the meeting, an ad hoc committee is formed to 
assist the Council. This committee is not composed solely of Council 
members. It might even be made up entirely of non-members. 


After the committee has interviewed schools’ staffs, conducted sur- 
veys, and investigated alternatives, it submits its report to the Council. 
On the basis of this report and further Council consideration, the mem- 
bers, presumably including the President, now vote. 


The Secretary General records verbatim the decision reached by the 
Council. The decision contains a definition of the schools which are to 
receive support, amounts or limits imposed, the degree of government 
supervision to be exercised over such schools, and gives a reference to the 
advantage that will result from the action. The minutes of the discus- 
sion leading to the decision include the salient arguments, a transcript 
of the expert’s testimony, and the report of the committee. All of these 
are entered in the Secretariat General’s files. Finally the Secretary Gen- 
eral signs the minutes and sends the decision to the Administrative Staff 
of the President of the Council. 


The decision now has a number. This number has been assigned either 
by the Secretariat General or the President’s Cabinet upon receiving the 
decision. At this point, if the decision were of relatively narrow scope, 
the President’s Cabinet would send it directly to the appropriate min- 
istry to be put into effect after the President had signed it. If the deci- 
sion were one which fell within the authority of the President of the 
Council to carry out, he would issue an order on it. In a matter of the 
magnitude of the school subsidy, the King will probably issue a royal 
order or decree. Thus the President’s Cabinet sends the Council’s decision, 
now bearing the President’s approval, to the King’s Cabinet where it is 
reviewed and an appropriate royal order or decree is drafted. 

Had there been any evident dissension in the Council during the 


course of discussing the subject, the King might refer the subject back 
to the Council together with his views in order to secure greater una- 
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nimity in the Council. Normally, however, the King, on the basis of his 
review and his Cabinet’s advice, signs the decree, thereby putting the 
Council’s decision into effect. The royal decree specifies that the Min- 
istry of Education and the Ministry of Finance are to implement the de- 
cree. Immediately prior to the King’s signing, the office of the King’s 
personal secretary assigned the decree a royal decree or order number pre- 
ceded by a subject code. 

In this manner a subject can proceed through the Council from in- 
ception to implementation. Matters coming before the Council do not 
necessarily receive all of this attention in this sequence. Some subjects are 
more easily resolved; others involving outside agencies and other pres- 
sures can be more complicated. Still others may be introduced by the 
King via the President of the Council. According to available informa- 
tion, the route followed by the example here is normal procedure. 


ADJUNCTS OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


The Cabinet of the Council of Ministers is composed of four divi- 
sions: the Secretariat General, the Experts Division, the Office of the 
Comptroller of State Accounts, and the Grievance Board. In addition, 
the President of the Council has an administrative group which works 
closely with the Council of Ministers, the Cabinet of the President of the 
Council. These two cabinets are the subsidiaries of the Council of Min- 
isters. 


The Cabinet of the President 

The Cabinet of the President of the Council of Ministers evolved out 
of the Cabinet of the Viceroyalty of the Hijaz in September 1954. At 
that time Minister of State Shaykh Ibrahim al-Sulaiman al-‘Aqil was ap- 
pointed its head. He recently became Saudi Ambassador to Egypt; his 
successor has not yet been named.” 

The President’s Cabinet consists mainly of two departments headed 
by Deputy Ministers of State. One of these, Political Affairs, is headed 
by Shaykh Ahmad ‘Abd al-Jabbar; the other, Administrative Affairs, is 
headed by Shaykh Salih al-Abbad. Under each of these department heads 
is a Director General who is in charge of the administrative work of the 
organization. Each includes special branches relating to the type of work 
performed by the ministries and other agencies of the Saudi Government. 


31. Royal Decree No. 5/20/1/124, dated 21 Muharram 1374 (19 September 1954), Abolishing the 
Cabinet of the Viceroyalty, Establishing the Administrative Staff of the President of the Council of 
Ministers, and Defining its Relationship to the Ministries. The Head was appointed in Royal Letter No. 
5/20/1/125, of the same date, to the President of the Council. Both of these documents were published 
in Umm al-Qura, No. 1532, 24 September 1954. Shaikh Ibrahim al-Sulaiman al-‘Agil became Saudi 
Ambassador to Egypt in early June in line with a Royal Decree published in Umm al-Qura, No. 1669, 
7 June 1957. 
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The Cabinet of the President of the Council of Ministers also has its own 
Telegraphic Section which has the authority to issue orders in the name 
of the President, orders which are deemed in the interest of the State. 


Secretariat General 


‘The work done by the Secretariat General in the previous example 
of a subject’s procedure through the Council indicates that the Secre- 
tariat General has a definite place in the Cabinet. But like the President’s 
Cabinet, the Secretariat General has received little publicity in the Saudi 
Press. 

The most complete description of the Secretariat General is in the 
Constitution of the Divisions of the Council of Ministers. Five articles 
in the first part of the Constitution cover the Secretariat General. The 
first states that a royal decree will appoint the Secretary General. The 
King, a month after he sanctioned the Constitution, issued such a decree 
appointing Sayyid Hamzah al-Murzuqi who still serves in this capac- 
ity.’ The remaining articles state that the Secretary General will attend 
Council meetings, that he may have whatever subordinates he needs to 
_ do his job and spell out what his jurisdiction and duties are. 

There does not appear to be any overlap in this group’s functions 
and those of the President’s Cabinet, despite the fact that there might 
be since their work is relatively similar. The main reason for this absence 
of overlap is that the Secretariat General works for and with the Coun- 
cil of Ministers and the Cabinet works for Amir Faysal, the President 
of the Council, who has other posts outside the Council of Ministers. 


Experts Division 

The next of the divisions of the Council of Ministers is the Experts 
Division.“ This group appears to have no formal organization but in- 
stead is a limited number” of experts who report to the President of 
the Council more or less independently. Any member of the group may 
be called upon to give his views on a subject. Once he has provided his 
opinion, he is required then to write it for a collection of opinions main- 
tained by the Secretary General. 

The obvious purpose of the Experts Division is to provide a con- 
venient source of technical ability that the Council may call upon when 
necessary. It is, in function, similar to the advisors in the Royal Cabinet. 
In fact, some individuals serve in both groups. 


32. Sanctioned 17 March 1954; published in Umm al-Qure, No. 1508, 26 March 1954. 
33. Umm al-Qura, No. 1511, 16 April 1954. 


34. Part III, Articles 11 through 16 of the Constitution of the Divisions of the Council of Ministers 
cover the Experts Division. 


35. Number is “limited by the Council according to necessity and need,” Article 11. 
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Comptroller of State Accounts 


The third division of the Cabinet of the Council of Ministers is the 
Office of the Comptroller of State Accounts.** According to the Con- 
stitution of the Council of Ministers, this auditing agency has a great 
deal of power in preventing misuse of state funds. It may audit the 
accounts of any group wholly or partly supported by state funds, ob- 
tain access to all financial records, and submit its finding both critical 
and commendatory to the President of the Council of Ministers. 


The head of this auditing agency, the Comptroller General of State 
Accounts, is in a rather novel organizational position. He is a part_of 
the Council of Ministers’ Cabinet but “he shall be responsible to His 
Majesty the King, and His Majesty shall be his final authority.” As 
would be expected in a position responsible directly to the King, his 
powers are broad. He may even lodge complaints against government 
officials and suggest the degree of exemplary punishment to be given 
malefactors. Yet only recently was this top position filled. Some time 
after this group was first described in the Constitution a royal order 
appointed its Deputy Comptroller and Council orders appointed other 
officials.** In June 1957, a royal decree named Amir Musa‘id ibn ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, a young uncle of the King who is also chairman of the 
Grievance Board, the Comptroller General of State Accounts.” 


Grievance Board 


The last of the divisions of the Cabinet of the Council of Min- 
isters, the Grievance Board, is also one of the more successful.*° There 
are several reasons for its success. It serves a definite need. It is ably 
administered. It has been active. It appears to have public support. 


And in the same manner as the head of the audit group, its Chairman 
“shall be responsible to His Majesty the King, who shall be his final 


36. The office of the Comptroller of State Accounts is described in Part II, Articles 6 through 10. 
37. Article 7. 


33. Al-Bilad al-Sa'udiyah, No. 1950, 20 September 1955, reported that Shaikh Muhammad Hasan Faqi, 
who had formerly been Ambassador to Ind ia, was named Deputy Comptroller of State Accounts by 
a royal order. The same paper subsequently carried appointments of lower level officials: No. 2029, 21 
December 1955, General Supervisors of Revenue and of Expenditure; and No. 2030, 22 December 1955, 
General Supervisor of Administration, Deputy General Supervisors of Revenue and of Expenditure, and 
Chief Inspectors of Revenue and Expenditure. The Council of Ministers, rather than a royal order, ap- 
pointed these officials to their positions. 





39. Umm al-Qura, No. 1669, 7 June 1957. 


40. Part IV, Articles 17 through 24 of the Constitution cover the Grievance Board. 
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authority.”** This top-level reporting assures sufficient authority for 
the Board’s decisions. . 

The Grievance Board is a highly placed group which is a source 
of equity for anyone who has a complaint. Its operation appears to be 
set into motion when it receives such a complaint. A committee gath- 
ers facts of the case and presents them to the Board which makes its 
decisions. Neither the cases being worked on nor the decisions are pub- 
lished. The King then issues an order settling the grievance. Accusations 
submitted to the Board which fall within the scope of the Shari'a law 
are transmitted to a Qadi (religious judge or magistrate) for regular trial. 

The Chairman of the Grievance Board, Amir Musa‘id ibn ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, was appointed to the position within a year of the publication 
of the Grievance Board’s Constitution.” He evidently began immediately 
the job of establishing the Board. By August 1955, the King issued a de- 
cree sanctioning the Grievance Board Kegulations.** These regulations, 
other than being more detailed, differed but little from those set out in 
the Constitution of the Divisions of the Council of Ministers. The main 
difference appears to be that the later rules make the Board a little more 
autonomous, a little more independent of the Council of Ministers.“* By 
March 1956, the Grievance Board announced “‘its readiness to receive 
complaints against any government organization whatsoever and to take 
all necessary action in such complaints.” This statement would indicate 
that the jurisdiction of the Board extended to any complaint against of- 
ficials in the government. In fact, it has examined complaints against mat- 
ters outside the government. One complaint, for example, was against 
a surgeon who had allegedly operated without the patient’s consent. The 
Board, especially its Chairman, has been active in resolving labor griev- 
ances. 

The Grievance Board has undoubtedly provided an outlet for a good 
deal of dissatisfaction. A person who feels that he has been done a real 
injustice but who has no recourse in courts or other devices for settling 


41. Article 17. 


42. Appointment reported in the Bahrayn newspaper al-Qafilab, No. 45, 12 November 1954. It has 
not been possible to find a reference to the appointment in the Saudi press. 


43. Number and date of the royal decree not specified. Published in Umm al-Qura, No. 1577, 12 Au- 
gust 1955. 


44. Under the later document the Chairman has the responsibility for appointing most of his advisors, 
investigators, administrative staff, and clerks, while the earlier document gave this authority to the Council 
of Ministers after having been suggested by the Chairman. Similarly, the later one, the Grievance Board 
Regulations, say that “an independent board known as the Grievance Board shall be formed,” while the 
Constitution said “‘a public department shall be formed within the Cabine: of the Council of Ministers 
with the title of the Grievance Board.” 


45. Radio Mecca, 1 March 1956. 
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disputes, can readily turn to the Grievance Board to relieve his frustra- 
tion. It has taken the place of the famed accessibility of the present King’s 
father as a source of equity. 

This article has been prepared from limited sources, primarily pub- 
lished documents and Saudi press reports. Based on information from 
these sources, it may be concluded that the Council of Ministers is a well 
organized government body particularly suited to the locale. The Council 
of Ministers, together with the organs that make up its Cabinet and the 
Cabinet of its President, is taking an increasingly active part in assisting 
the King in his rule. 





NATIONALISM AND NEUTRALISM IN IRAN 
L. P. Elwell-Sutton 


HEN Allied troops occupied Iran in 1941, the prime minister, 

Mohammad Ali Forughi, urging his compatriots to accept 

calmly the presence of the occupying forces, is reported to 
have exclaimed in the Majlis, “They will come, they will go, and they 
will have nothing to do with anyone.” 


After fifteen years this pathetically unrealistic claim was still being 
quoted against the late premier—fifteen years of economic disruption, 
inflation, food shortage, riot, assassination and rebellion. Not since the 
constitutional movement and the First World War has there been such 
a disturbed and unsettled period in Iranian history, and once again the 
international policies of the great powers are being blamed for Iran’s 
sufferings. Deep down, neutralism is stronger today in Iran than it has 
ever been; one can hardly speak with anyone who would not prefer to see 
his country free of all kinds of foreign entanglements. But even the most 
rabid neutralists know very well that, if a Third World War broke out, 
Iran would this time be in the front line—and it would be no peaceful 
occupation as in 1941-1946. This knowledge, however, does not make 
the average man more disposed to welcome association with international 
pacts and blocs..On the contrary, he tends to regard such alliances as no 
more than aspects of the power maneuverings of the great nations; and 
he blames them for indulging in activities that seem to him to be leading 
inevitably towards the new war that they claim to be trying to avert. As 
much as anything, his resentment stems from the feeling that he, as a 
citizen of a small, weak country, is entirely impotent to influence the 
course of events. The Suez crisis of the autumn of 1956 merely served 
to confirm his suspicions that he could hope for no relief even from en- 
lightened quarters in the West. He could not fail to notice that, in Britain 
and America, even critics of the Anglo-French adventure concentrated 
their fire on such matters as the harm to the Anglo-American alliance, 
the damage to the European economy, the strengthening of Russia’s hand 
in the Middle East, the weakening of the prestige of the United Nations 
—but rarely a word on the misfortunes of the Egyptian people, who, it 
could only be assumed, were not reckoned in the West as worthy of con- 
sideration. 


@ L. P. Elwell-Sutton has been connected with Iran and the Middle East for over 25 years, having served 
in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and in various British official posts. He is the author of a number of 
books on the area, including Persian Oil: A Study in Power Politics. He contributed “Political Parties in 
Iran: 1941-1948” to the Mmpore East Jouarnat, Vol. III, No. 1, January 1949. During August and Sep- 
tember 1956 he paid a return visit to Iran. 
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The average Iranian is not unwilling for his country to be associated 
with other small Asian and Muslim powers; indeed, he feels that some 
such grouping may be the only way to give these powers the moral 
strength to counter the pressure of the great powers. The “positive neu- 
tralism” of India, or of the Egypt-Syria group, has a great appeal for the 
ordinary man in Iran, even if it has not so far won the affections of his 
government. The unpopularity of the Baghdad Pact arises less from a 
general dislike of military pacts than from the suspicion that it can never 
become a neutral bioc, and that it is in reality dominated by Great Brit- 
ain as an overt partner, and by the United States as the manipulator be- 
hind the scenes. It is significant to note how Iranian government propa- 
ganda continues to play down the great-power aspects of the Pact, and 
to treat it as though it were purely a league of Middle Eastern states. 
Two trivial but symptomatic examples may be mentioned. The Nouruz 
card sent out last March by the then Prime Minister, Hosein Ala, bore a 
photograph of himself with his Pakistani, Iraqi and Turkish colleagues 
(but no sign of the British representative), and was moreover inscribed 
with quotations from the Qur’an’ and a ghazal of Jalal-oddin Rumi* 
stressing the brotherhood of True Believers. Nowhere was there any men- 
tion of the association of another non-Muslim, non-Asian power; still 
less was there any hint of the Baghdad Pact’s role in the Cold War. Again, 
one of the red and green posters that broke out all over the country on 
the 28th of Mordad—the annual celebration of General Zahedi’s coup 
d’état of 1953—carried a proud display of the flags of the four Middle 
Eastern partners in the Pact, but left the British Union Jack to lurk un- 
obtrusively in the background. It is noteworthy too that Manuchehr 
Eqbal, introducing his government’s program in April, 1957, asserted: 
“We will oppose with all our strength any attempt by foreigners to in- 
terfere with our internal affairs. We will not succumb to any threats from 
outside. It is better to die honorably than to live as slaves to foreign pow- 
ers.”” To the Western observer this was clearly aimed against the Soviet 
Union; in Iran it was capable of much wider interpretation. 

This negative approach merely confirms by default the popular con- 
viction that the main purpose of the Baghdad Pact is not to ensure 
peace between the nations of the Middle East, but to construct a “north- 
ern tier” whose sole purpose is to defend the interests of the Western 
Powers, even at the cost of the integrity of the Middle Eastern nations. 


1. “Only the faithful are brethren; wherefore make peace between your brethren; and fear God, that 
ye may obtain mercy.” Sura XLIX, v. 10. The Koran, translated from the Arabic by J. M. Rodwell, Every- 
man’s Library, London, J. M. Dent; New York, E. P. Dutton, 1909, etc., p. 469. 


2. “God in his Holy Book called the Faithfull brethren. O my soul, establish peace between them. War 
is the devil’s work and peace the creation of the angels. Choose peace, that the soul may find rest.” 
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They comment wryly on the reported agreement of Western military 
experts that the “free world’s” line of defense in the Middle East cannot 
be farther to the North-East than the Zagros mountains. And they read 
into the Iranian government’s expressed intention of carrying through 
the Baghdad Pact policy, against all opposition, no more than evidence 
of that government’s subservience to foreign interests. 


This suspicion of the activities and objects of the great powers is, of 
course, of long standing and it is not appropriate here to go into the his- 
torical reasons for it. What is important for the assessment of present- 
day trends of public opinion in Iran is the extent to which Western po- 
litical methods and intrigues of the past are still alive in the minds of the 
Iranian people of today. The legend of the all-pervading influence of the 
“British Intelligence Service” dies hard, and its hand is seen in even the 
most innocent activities of foreigners. The fact that the present writer’s 
visit to Iran in 1956 coincided (by pure chance) with an equally innocu- 
ous tour by another British orientalist, who had seen wartime service in 
British government employ, gave rise to all sorts of speculations and was 
even commented on, with a convincing aura of mystery, by a Tehran 
weekly journal. And several people with whom the writer talked were 
obviously of the opinion that his observations would go straight back to 
some high level in the British Foreign Office. Nor was it enough to pro- 
fess disagreement with British policy and Britain’s association with the 
Baghdad Pact in particular. This was merely camouflage, intended by the 
Intelligence Service to dupe the Iranian public. Once started on this line 
of thought, there is no limit to what the imagination can supply. The 
fact that the American “Point Four” Organization has a huge office block 
in Tehran, with a large staff and branches throughout the country, is 
awarded political significance equally with the presence of a Seventh- 
day Adventist church in a fashionable quarter of the capital. 


But, leaving aside these absurdities, there is still an overriding convic- 
tion of the depth and extent of foreign penetration into Iranian political 
life. It is noted with misgivings that foreign—mainly American—advis- 
ers are now attached to a very wide range of governmental bodies, from 
the army and the police to the Ministry of Education and the Seven Year 
Plan. The fact that the work of these people is wise, efficient and disin- 
terested does not save them from condemnation on political grounds. 
One of the most damaging charges that can be made against an Iranian 
politician is that he is working for a foreign power, that he is under 
foreign influence, even that he is known to have private contacts with 
foreign embassies. Political parties charge their rivals with these crimes as 
freely as they repudiate them in their own case. But even the more 
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thoughtful observers of the political scene are concerned at the extent 
to which their governmental processes seem to be susceptible to the pres- 
sure of foreign interests, whether political or commercial—a state of af- 
fairs that they sincerely believe to be inimical to sound democratic gov- 
ernment. 

It is not only the more obvious forms of diplomatic manipulation 
that are questioned. There is widespread distrust of the extent to which 
the present Iranian government is getting itself tied up with foreign 
financial commitments. Caustic comments were made at the time of the 
writer’s visit on the news that, of a new U.S. loan of $40,000,000, $14,- 
000,000 was to meet interest charges on earlier loans. The scale of the 
present foreign indebtedness of Iran is contrasted bitterly with the late 
Reza Shah’s success in developing and modernizing the country without 
incurring a cent of foreign debt. But more present to people’s minds are 
the possible political implications. There is a growing tendency to regard 
all forms of foreign aid as being in the last analysis no more than instru- 
ments of great power policy, designed to bind the Middle Eastern gov- 
ernments more closely to the Western bloc and to inhibit their liberty 
to act as democratically elected representatives of their own people. The 
unfavorable reaction to the Eisenhower Plan. is easily understandable on 
these premises. Many even tend to discount the whole doctrine of the 
“Cold War” and the containment of communism as devices to conceal 
the “imperialist” intentions of the West. Nor is it safe to blame this 
wholly on the efficacy of Soviet propaganda. People have not forgotten 
that at least twice during recent years certain Western great powers have 
openly declared their intention of securing the removal of Middle East- 
ern governments (those of Dr. Musaddiq and President ‘Abdal-Nasir) 
whose policies were felt to be damaging to the interests of those powers, 
and that in neither case was there any evidence to suggest that the wishes 
and needs of the peoples in question were seriously taken into account. 

The other side of this coin is the complaint that the great powers, 
because their interests are best served by stability in the Middle East, 
throw their weight heavily behind strong, conservative, dictatorial (and 
by popular implication, corrupt and selfish) governments, and do all they 
can to discourage dramatic social and economic experiments. It is noted 
with cynicism that, while America and Britain seem to find no difficulty 
in cooperating with respectable Middle Eastern statesmen of the old 
school, they find themselves strangely out of sympathy with the new type 
of politician thrown up by popular nationalism. Tactless—and quite un- 
justified—comparisons between modern Asian nationalism and the pre- 
war Fascist and Nazi movements in Europe merely serve to harden these 
suspicions into convictions. 
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But if distrust of Western governments is tempered often by the 
knowledge that at root they rest on democratic sanctions, and that this 
(as indeed was proved by Suez) is some sort of guarantee of moral recti- 
tude in the last resort, the popular view of the activities of commercial 
organizations is inhibited by no such thoughts. If it is easy to smear a poli- 
tician with subservience to a foreign embassy, it is equally rewarding to 
charge him with shady business dealings with one or other of the many 
foreign commercial interests that now flood the country. In conversa- 
tion one can be sure of being presented with the most circumstantial 
and convincing details, which do not spare even the most honored and 
exalted patriots. Stories of this kind, crude though they may appear to 
be, have been taken seriously enough to create major difficulties for sev- 
eral, at least, of the foreign firms under contract to the Plan Organiza- 
tion. It is not without significance that Abol-Hasan Ebtehaj, the execu- 
tive director of the Plan Organization, has found it necessary to stress 
that he does not intend to allow the operations under the Plan to be 
monopolized by a few companies or even a few countries; and that he 
is giving effect to this policy by spreading his net far and wide and by 
seeking bids from small, “disinterested” countries like Sweden, Finland 
and Western Germany. In this of course he is following the precedent set 
by the late Reza Shah in the construction of the Trans-Iranian railway. 
But even this is likely to go only part of the way in meeting popular 
suspicion; for there are few Iranians who can yet bring themselves to 
believe that any large foreign company operating in Iran can in fact be 
simply acting under the direction of the Iranian government. Nor is it 
enough for a company to proclaim, as the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
did and as others have done since, that its intention is to concentrate 
strictly on its technical task, and to keep out of politics at all costs. No 
one believes it; but even if the intention is genuine enough, the fact re- 
mains that the larger the operations, the more important is going to be 
their impact on the economic, social and political life of the country. 
The only way to keep out of politics in Iran is to keep out of Iran. 


The biggest magnet for this type of suspicion is naturally the Oil 
Consortium. The oil negotiations of 1953 and 1954 have provided a happy 
hunting ground for the purveyors of scandalous stories. Here were all the 
elements: an international commercial monopoly of enormous power, 
foreign governments directly or indirectly interested in its success, an 
Iranian government forcibly installed—so was the general belief—to 
grant them what they asked. The unfortunate fact is that few people in 
Iran, even today, can be convinced that the Oil Consortium agreement 
of 1954 was an honest deal, honestly concluded in the interests of Iran. 
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All this continued to hamper the Oil Consortium in its task of de- 
veloping the South Iranian oil industry. When there is a popular feeling 
that the whole raison d’étre of the organization is contrary to the inter- 
ests of the country, it is temptingly easy to find fault with even those 
aspects of its operations that have no overt connection with international 
policy. The present writer, during his visit to Abadan and the oilfields, 
was greeted from all sides with complaints that the new administration 
(mainly American in composition) did not appear to have a proper un- 
derstanding of the needs and circumstances of the Iranian employees 
with whom it was trying to work. It was claimed that the administration 
was making a mistake in applying the criteria of western industry in such 
matters as management, labor relations, and job evaluation. There were 
grumbles at the sweeping changes made in administrative techniques, re- 
sented not least by those Iranians who had-learned their jobs under the 
British. It was ironically charged that the Consortium, overconscious of 
the failure of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, was deliberately reversing 
the policies and methods of its predecessor in order, at all costs, to avoid 
falling into its errors. It was also pointed out, rather inconsistently, that 
though the oil industry was now in theory nationalized, English was still 
the language of all office work. 

The Consortium’s relations with the National Iranian Oil Company 
also offer plenty of scope for carping criticism. The document that 
enshrines the agreement of August 1954 must be one of the most com- 
plicated ever to have bedeviled the union of a government and a com- 
mercial syndicate. Even after more than three years of operation no 
one can be quite sure where the dividing line in responsibility is to be 
drawn. In principle the Consortium is supposed to be the servant of the 
Iranian government through its representative, the National Iranian Oil 
Company, in whom alone is vested the control of the oil resources of the 
country. In practice it is obvious that the Consortium administration 
owes at least as great a loyalty to its parent body in London, and by im- 
plication to the group (one must not use the word “cartel”) of Amer- 
ican, British, Dutch and French companies that compose it. What is less 
obvious is that the individual “expatriate,” that is, non-Iranian, mem- 
bers of the staff regard themselves firstly as servants of the companies 
from whom they are seconded; the Consortium is a poor second in their 
affections, and the National Iranian Oil Company nowhere. Moreover 
they are no longer men with a career ahead of them in Iran, but expect 
to spend two or three years at most in the country. These expatriates are 
few—only some 300, as compared with the 4,500 of Anglo-Iranian days; 
but they sit in the highest seats, and their divided loyalties are a constant 
source of unrest. 
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The second complication is that, apart from general indirect control, 
the NIOC is intended to have direct responsibility for “‘non-basic” oper- 
ations, that is, for all operations and services not directly connected with 
the production and processing of oil. Some of these fall easily into place 
—housing, medical services, public transport; but what genius is going 
to draw the dividing line between “basic” and “non-basic” electricity, 
water, drainage, technical training? The position is further confused be- 
cause, on the take-over date, October 29, 1954, the NIOC (which had 
of course hitherto had full responsibility for basic and non-basic alike) 
appears to have transferred everything lock, stock and barrel to the Con- 
sortium, with the proviso that “non-basic” operations would progres- 
sively be handed back. By the autumn of 1956 only the medical services 
had returned to the fold; housing, shipping, roads and food stores were 
next on the list, but hostile public opinion was already finding cause for 
adverse comment in the revelation that some aspects of these operations 
were being farmed out meanwhile to private contractors, foreign as well 
as Iranian. There was also genuine concern at the decision to hand over 
the Abadan Technical Training College, on paper earmarked for the 
Iranian Ministry of Education, to an American educational organization. 

Public comment on these matters was indeed somewhat confused, 
and reflected rather a general desire to find fault than a carefully thought- 
out critical analysis. On the one hand it was said that the non-basic op- 
erations clause in the agreement was inserted merely as a sop to Iranian 
opinion, and that it could never give the NIOC a worth-while task; on 
the other hand it was claimed that the Consortium had no intention of 
allowing the NIOC a free hand in these fields, even when it finally ac- 
quired nominal control. It was further pointed out that the development 
of these operations would depend on finance, which under the agreement 
(so far as it could be understood) was to be provided by the Consortium. 

The Consortium has thus so far had little success in persuading its 
critics that it is genuinely interested in cooperating with the NIOC in 
the building of a nationally-owned and directed oil industry that would 
make its contribution to the revival of the Iranian economy and espe- 
cially of the derelict province of Khuzestan. Recent reports, however, 
suggest that there has been some improvement in that respect, and if the 
Consortium avoids the exclusiveness of the old AIOC, it may in time 
overcome some of the resentment that its presence has inevitably aroused. 

Outside the oil areas the tendency is to search for sinister tendencies 
less in what the Consortium is actually doing than in what it may be 
expected to do. It is assumed as a matter of course that the international 
oil interests will do all they can to hamper the NIOC in its function of 
exploiting the remaining oil resources of the country, and the most is 
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made of every clash and difference of opinion. One of these concerned 
the disposal of Iran’s share (up to 124%2%) of the Consortium’s produc- 
tion. Under the agreement Iran is free to sell this abroad to any buyer 
it chooses; but there was some criticism in the press of the way in which, 
although the NIOC had contracts (dating from Musaddiq’s time and 
providing for a very big discount) with Italian and Japanese companies, 
the companies represented by the Consortium had been allowed to pur- 
chase this entire production at a considerably higher price. A natural 
instinct to close with the best bargain fought with a more altruistic desire 
not to let down those who had befriended Iran in her days of need. 


There is also the matter of the new oilfield at Qum. This lies well 
outside the Consortium’s present area, and there has been no overt sug- 
gestion from the Consortium side that this state of affairs should be 
changed. Nevertheless there has been the usual crop of persistent rumors 
that the Consortium or its parent companies are intriguing for a new 
concession, that one of the smaller international companies, such as Mr. 
Alton Jones’ Cities Service Company, will be given a share, or even that 
a Japanese or Italian company will carry off the prize. In spite of the 
Shah’s definite and unequivocal orders that the field is to be exploited di- 
rectly by the NIOC, in spite of the fact that all operations there so far 
have been carried out by and under the direct control of the NIOC, 
it is going to be hard to convince the average man in Iran that his coun- 
try will actually be allowed to keep hold of one of its own resources. 
The latest rumor is that, even if actual production remains in NIOC 
hands, export sales will be in the hands of the international companies, 
not least because the only outlet will be a branch pipeline to the pro- 
posed line through Turkey. Naturally a fresh crop of rumors followed 
the conclusion of the agreement with the Italian A.G.I.P. Mineraria. 


Similar doubts and fears are aroused by rumors of international oil 
company efforts to secure concessions (in spite of the Iranian law for- 
bidding them) for the off-shore “continental shelf” in the Persian Gulf. 
Both Shell and Cities Service have been mentioned in this connection, as 
well as the A.G.I.P. Mineraria. 


From Iran’s point of view, success for the NIOC is vital. So far it 
has been outstandingly successful. It took over the entire internal distri- 
bution organization formerly operated by the AIOC—and doubled con- 
sumption of oil products throughout Iran. It handles an annual budget 
of some $100,000,000. Now by the discovery of the great oilfield at Qum 
it has proved the worth of its technical staff on the exploration side. 
Provided nothing happens to cause a setback, its continued progress will 
give a tremendous psychological lift to the Iranian people. Most Iranians 
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believe that they are capable of running their own affairs, even in the 
technological field; but there is always that sneaking doubt at the back 
of their minds. Concrete Iranian achievements—the railway, the Na- 
tional Bank, now the Qum oilfield—have been worth more in the restora- 
tion of confidence in Iran than millions of dollars in foreign technical 
aid. It is to be hoped that foreign oil interests will do nothing to hamper 
their new competitor, when production at Qum gets under way, by the 
restriction of markets and other monopolistic practices used from 1951 
to 1953. 


The appeal of economic nationalism in a country like Iran is psycho- 
logical rather than material, and is not to be deflated by economic argu- 
ments. There is no sound economic reason why road construction, cine- 
mas, motor sales, even publishing, should not be undertaken in Iran (as 
they are) by American or other foreign firms; indeed, there are obvious 
material benefits to be gained by Iran from such activities. But this does 
not stop people from grumbling and finding fault, from complaining 
of the ubiquitous presence of foreigners. Partly it is a fear of becoming 
economically and technically dependent on western industry, which it is 
felt must hamper and slow down the development and expansion of 
Iran’s own industries. This is the natural reaction of a people that still 
suffers from a “colonial” complex, that has to look back on a century or 
more of western economic penetration, that has bitter memories of the 


old-style concessions, as vividly alive in the popular mind as they are dead 
in reality. 


This “colonial” complex comes out in a variety of ways, not least in 
the process by which admiration of the technical achievements of the 
west turns to jealousy of those responsible for them. From this stage it is 
easy to move to a rejection of foreign technical knowhow as in some way 
insulting. When Well No. 5 at Qum blew in on August 25, 1956, the 
Consortium immediately sent up a team of technicians and equipment 
to help the NIOC in getting it under control. This help was warmly wel- 
comed by the NIOC management; but in other quarters there was an 
undercurrent of suspicion and resentment—resentment that the Iranian 
company should have to accept aid from its rival, suspicion that the Con- 
sortium was trying to get a foot in the door. Curiously enough, there was 
no such feeling about Myron Kinley, the international expert on oilwell 
control who was sent for once again on this occasion. As an independent 
purveyor of an essential service on strictly business terms, his motives 
were entirely above suspicion. The lesson is possibly worth learning. 


It is all too often taken for granted that, however difficult relations 
may be on the political or business level, all obstacles are smoothed away 
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once contact is established between persons. Certainly it is true that Ira- 
nians are naturally friendly and hospitable towards strangers. But that 
inclination does not always survive in competition with other more po- 
tent emotions and we must certainly look for part of the explanation 
of current difficulties in the failure of personal relationships. There are 
of course faults on both sides; but for the purposes of the present study 
we must try to see the foreigner in Iran through Iranian eyes. He is after 
all the cuckoo in the nest; mehman khar-e saheb-khaneast, the guest is 
the host’s donkey, says a Persian proverb, and if he is unwilling to accept 
this inferior status he is asking for trouble. It is the misfortune of so 
many foreigners in Iran that they have gone there in a superior, even pat- 
ronizing role. The business man with his glossy Western products, the 
technical expert with his higher knowledge, even the missionary with his 
unspoken condemnation of the country’s faith, all run the risk of evok- 
ing in those with whom they have to deal the reaction of the “underdog.” 
It is only the man who goes to the East to learn instead of to teach, who 


can hope to be accepted as a friend and equal. 
oom % + ob 


The causes of dislike are not all so intangible. It is characteristic of for- 
eign communities everywhere, when their numbers and status are such as 
to encourage them to hang together as a group, to try to reestablish their 
accustomed way of life on alien soil rather than to adjust to become part 
of the larger life around them. This is true whether, like the British, they 
seek to insulate themselves from this outside world, or, like the Amer- 
icans, try to draw the outside world in as well. The Southern oilfields are 
a useful laboratory for the study of these reactions and the problems they 
create. Nowadays many of the old barriers erected between Briton and 
Iranian in the past have fallen victim to the physical fact that the num- 
ber of foreigners is now only a minute percentage of the whole popula- 
tion. The new American administration has eliminated many others. 
Housing is no longer zoned along racial lines; clubs, cinemas, busses are 
open to all without distinction; even the status of “graded” staff is no 
longer the preserve of the foreigner. In general, contact with the man- 
agement has become easier for the Iranian staff. Nevertheless all is not yet 
plain sailing. In spite of administrative action, the old social-financial 
distinctions have tended to perpetuate themselves, so that in practice the 
amenities enjoyed by expatriate staff are shared only by Iranians on the 
same “graded” status—about three per cent of the total Iranian person- 
nel. An American’s next-door neighbor may now be an Iranian plant su- 
perintendent; he will not be an Iranian motorfitter, no matter how well 
paid the latter may be. It is commonly asserted—and figures offered to 
prove it—that salary differentials are greater even than in the AIOC days. 
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Partly this must be due to the system by which expatriate staff are not 
recruited on the open market, but seconded from the parent companies 


and graded by them rather than by the Consortium administration which 
deals with Iranian employees. 


The policy of limitation, and where possible reduction, of personnel 
naturally affects only the Iranian employees, recruited in the open- 
handed days of the AIOC. Yet although the expatriate staff is less than 
one per cent of the whole, there are constant complaints that it is being 
inflated unnecessarily, and that foreigners are holding posts (at much 
higher salaries) that could equally well be filled by Persians. The admin- 
istration finds it all the harder to refute these charges because of the evi- 
dent divisions of loyalty along national and company lines that charac- 
terize even its highest levels. With such evidence before them, it is all too 
easy for hostile critics to claim that the foreigners are still the bosses, and 
that Iranians cannot hope for a square deal. It may also be true that 
not enough is being done by the administration to encourage the breaking 
down of barriers. There seem to be few or no arrangements for the in- 
doctrination of new expatriate staff; even the old language awards of the 
AIOC have disappeared, no doubt because of the temporary nature of 
the foreign staff. Life for the foreigner in the oilfields is still as isolated 
from the rest of the country as it ever was. Perversely enough, Iranians 
do not always take kindly to attempts to cut through the traditional 
hierarchy of employer-employee relationships; the American use of “first 
names” gives as much offense as the cold aloofness of the British. 


It would be futile as well as tedious to list at length the kind of com- 
plaints that arise wherever foreigners congregate, in Abadan, in Tehran, 
or in other cities—inflation of prices, shortage of housing, the servant 
problem. . . . They are rarely factual in basis, except insofar as these 
troubles exist anyway, but are rather rationalizations of feelings and emo- 
tions that go very much deeper. Perhaps one may sum them all up as an 
instinctive antagonism towards alien invasion of a traditional and char- 
acteristic way of life. It is a way of life with many different aspects, and 
the reactions in defense of it are not always the same, or even consistent 
with one another. For the intellectual the problem is somewhat complex. 
Logically he is compelled to envy and emulate the West. His material en- 
vironment, his home, his clothes, even his food, are determined by West- 
ern patterns; his mental processes, his political, economic and social 
thought, even his aesthetic appreciation, are dominated by the standards 
established in Europe and America. For him it is not a question of turn- 
ing away from the Western ideal, but rather of achieving and surpassing 
it. He is readier than anyone to complain of foreigners who pick out the 
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worst aspects of Iranian life and ignore the best; but this does not stop 
him from accepting the Western criteria, and attempting to conceal, 
when he cannot deny, what does not conform to them. So he prefers his 
foreign tourists to visit factories, dams and government buildings rather 
than mosques, villages and carpet factories—or even museums. But the 
attitude of the Westernized Iranian intellectual is by no means clear-cut. 
The fokoli (from French faux-col) is still meat for the satirists; a play 
written thirty-five years ago, Ja‘far Khan Back from Europe, is still un- 
failingly popular, even among intellectuals, for its mockery of the de paisé 
Iranian with his imperfect grasp of the West and his lack of sympathy 
with his own culture. 


More and more intellectuals are beginning to understand the value 
of traditional ways of life, and to regret their wholesale sacrifice to the 
insistent demands of Western materialism. They observe with dismay 
how Iran’s art, literature, even crafts, have become to a large extent in- 
adequate imitations of western models. They notice that intellectual mag- 
azines like Sokhan discuss European culture at length, but rarely have 
a word to say for current Iranian effort. There is a minority movement, 
indeed, in favor of the wholesale elimination of foreign influence in Iran- 
ian life, extending even to the Arabic language and the Islamic religion. 
Few of the intelligentsia will go quite as far as that; but there are a num- 


ber who feel that Iranian national pride needs more to support it than 
second-hand borrowings from Europe. We are not likely to see Western 
dress abandoned in Iran; but one leading politician in recent years tried 
to bring back the old Iranian fur cap. 


As much as anything else, however, the changed outlook owes its 
impetus to the apparent wholesale collapse of morality in the West, re- 
vealing itself in two world wars, the rise of totalitarian states, both Fas- 
cist and Communist, the wave of genocide, the threat of the atom and 
hydrogen bombs, as well as the (to Iranians) vulgarity of so much pop- 
ular Western culture as displayed in magazines and films. 


For the mass of the people the problem is by no means so difficult. 
The material amenities of Westernized life have their attraction, but they 
are still for most the trimmings rather than the main dish. To reject 
them does not mean any fundamental alteration of a way of life; indeed 
it may even be comforting to withdraw into a social environment whose 
structure is determined by hallowed tradition and authority. To guide 
them they have the example set before them by the religious classes, the 
section of the population least touched by outside influences, and most 
independent in outlook. To these people, secure in their centuries-old 
dogma, Western culture is an alien threat to Islamic religion and moral- 
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ity, to be fought tooth and nail. Western ideas—the emancipation of 
women, democracy in the family, equality of master and man—are to 
be condemned as roundly as alcoholic liquor, peaked caps, Pepsi-cola and 
tomatoes (goujé-e farangi, European plums). Poverty, lack of sanitation, 
inefhicient workmanship, and other favorite targets of Western critics 
may not exactly be defended; but they are regarded as the exclusive con- 
cern of Iranians, to remedy or not as they choose. It is not only the official 


regulations that make it unwise for tourists to photograph slums and 
beggars. 


Shi‘i doctrine, developed in Safavid Iran in conscious opposition to 
Turkish and Indian Sunnism, early acquired an isolationist complex and 
this fact still largely governs its growth. The Islamic clergy in Iran are 
still the least accessible class to the inquiring foreigner, a fact that may 
explain some of the failure in the past to evaluate fully their influence 
on Iranian life. 


Still at bottom there is a common sentiment shared by all these dis- 
parate constituents of Iranian society—the sentiment of national pride. 
This is something very real and very deeply felt, and it is most unwise to 
dismiss it as the creation of agitators and fanatics. The Iranian, never as 
dormant as popular travelogues have depicted him, is at all events now 
on the upgrade, and he demands recognition. Foreign criticism he sees 


rather as a rearguard action by a decadent Western civilization. If a true 
understanding is to be established between the two sides it must be on a 
basis of acceptance of one another’s status as human beings, with equal 
rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 





THE NON-ARAB ETHNIC GROUPS OF LIBYA 


Louis Dupree 


norities exist, problems arise. The population of Libya, according 

to the 1954 census, is 1,091,830, of which about 961,830 are 
Arabs. The other 130,000 are primarily Berbers, Negroes, Qulaughli and 
Italians. Other groups are Tuareg, Tebou, Duwwud, Jews, Maltese, 
Greeks, Cretans, Armenians, Americans, British, French and Germans. 


N° country exists without minority groups, and where ethnic mi- 


This article attempts to summarize the salient characteristics of each 
of the non-Arab ethnic groups, and to discuss briefly the problems of each 
minority group in relation to the dominant Arabs. 


BERBERS 


The once-powerful Berbers of North Africa are now principally a 
marginal, conservative people living in mountain refuge areas, driven there 
by successive waves of Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs and Europeans. 
About 40,000 live in the rugged Jabal Nefusa area of Tripolitania, speak- 
ing a Berber dialect (Zenata or Zanatiyah) of the Afro-Asiatic language 


family. In the Jabal Nefusa about one-half the total population is Berber; 
the rest semi-nomadic Arabs. Other Berbers live in the Cyrenaican oasis of 
Augile, and in Hun, Socra and Zuara of Tripolitania. A few live in Gha- 
dames. Many Berbers, especially shopkeepers, are bilingual and speak Ara- 
bic as a second tongue. : 


The basic Libyan physical type is the end product of an Arab-Berber 
mixture, a thousand years of biological—if not political—miscegenation. 
Berbers themselves present a variety of physical types. Nearly all are mod- 
erately tall, and in many areas a strain of recessive blondism results in a 
very fair skin, brown to reddish-blond hair, and mixed eye colors (in- 
cluding hazel and green). This almost Nordic blondism is more prevalent 
along the Mediterranean Coast. Evidence of Negroid admixture is not 
uncommon. The Berbers around Jefren, for example, have pronouncedly 
protruding teeth and snub, broad noses. Other Berbers look more like the 
tall, thin, hawk-nosed Arab, but the snub-nosed type with a broader, 
heavier build is more common. In many cases, the Arab-looking Berber 
has adopted Arabic language and culture, the Maliki code of Islam, and 
a real or invented lineage which relates him to the Bani Hilal or the Bani 
@ Lours Dupree is an associate professor of anthropology at the Pennsylvania State University. This ar- 


ticle is based on library research and a field trip to Libya in June-July, 1956. The author would espe- 
cially like to thank the many Libyan and American informants who gave him time and information. 
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Sulaim (élite Arab lineages); he passes for Arab, just as many light- 
skinned American Negroes pass for white. About 10,000 of the 40,000 
Libyan Berbers fit into the Arabo-Berber category. They are in a transi- 
tion period, half-Arab, ha!f-Berber, rejected by—and have themselves re- 
jected—the other Berbers, and on probation before the Arabs. 

Many Berber men still wear their hair in the traditional single pigtail 
(a bad word in referring to Muslims, however), but women usually bob 
their hair and few bother to cover their faces, even among strangers.’ 
The wealthier land-owning Berbers, like their Arab counterparts, wear 
the fez and jallaba, symbols of nationalistic feeling and unity against out- 
siders—even if internal unity is still a myth. 

Many Berbers, especially those in the Jefren area, wear sombrero-like 
straw hats. 

Even though many Berbers now follow the dominant (in Libya) 
Maliki code, the bulk are still Khawarijites, more commonly called Ibadi, 
members of one of the two main breakaway Muslim theological sects (the 
other is Shi‘a). 

The nuclear family (man and wife [and wives] and their unmarried 
children) and private ownership of land and livestock are important in 
the Jabal Nefusa. The /ahma is the basic sociopolitical unit, usually a 
group of related families united in a single village sector or ward. The 
village headman is the head of the most powerful lahma. The central gov- 
ernment now appoints district governors who are responsible to the pro- 
vincial governors in the provincial capitals of Tripolitania (Tripoli), 
Cyrenaica (Benghazi), and Fezzan (Sebha). Tribal and lahma feuds are 
still integral parts of Berber life and traditions. 

Like their Middle Atlas mountains counterparts, the Jabal Nefusa 
Berbers are transhumants: they make short periodic migrations from 
lower to higher valleys and back again. Basically they are orchardists 
and agriculturists. Olives and figs are major crops; barley and other ce- 
reals are grown in limited amounts. Some Berbers own camels, donkeys, 
cattle and horses, as well as sheep and goats. Livestock is often cared for 
by hired Arab shepherds. 

Rarely do whole villages or even whole families migrate at the same 
time. Olives are harvested in the winter (generally November) and figs 
in July when groups of males spend several weeks in the orchards away 
from home. The distance from home village to the orchards is seldom 


more than a one-day march, or more than a two-day march from village 
to livestock pastures. 


1. In A Cure for Serpents (1955), Alberto di Piranjo reports that several matriarchal elements still 
exist in Berber social organization, but does not elaborate. 
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In July, 1956 I visited a Berber community near Garian. Only a few 
women, teen-age boys and old men remained to watch over the young 
camels. The rest of the small village had moved to the orchards at the 
eastern end of the Jabal Nefusa escarpment. 


Most Berbers live in stone houses clustered together in the mountain- 
ous regions of the Jabal Nefusa, Ghibila and Gefara. Several groups live 
in troglodyte underground dwellings. The most famous cave dwellers, 
both Arab and Berber, live near Garian. Actually the caves are deep pits, 
50 feet deep by 50 feet wide, with a slanting tunnel leading to the 
surface from the pit. After the pit is dug, rooms are hollowed out of 
the solid earth at the bottom. Often a well is dug in one of the rooms. 
These troglodyte dwellings are clean, warm in winter, cool in summer, 
and many have beautiful rugs on the tamped earth floors. The dirt is piled 
around the edge of the pit to prevent flooding, and to make detection 
difficult at ground level. 


The Berber houses at Ghadames, like those ef the Tuareg, usually 
have three stories and a labyrinth of tunnels and rooms dug underneath. 
Servants live on the ground level, freemen on the second, women on the 
third—a complicated extended family situation which does not exist 
when the Berber lives in the mountains he loves. 


Many Berbers are professional well diggers, a dangerous—though 
necessary—occupation in the arid steppes and semideserts of Tripolitania. 
Most desert wells are 100 feet deep or deeper. Digging and repairing such 
wells with crude tools and techniques is hazardous, even in its routine 
aspects. Other Berbers are shopkeepers, and the Arabs look on them with 
the same contempt they give Jewish merchants. 


Arabs in general and the patrician nomads in particular regard the 
Berber as an inferior creature. The Arab calls the Berber Nafusi and 
Jabali, once honorable names, but now the Arabs pronounce them with 
unmistakable scorn. The Nafusi, a powerful Berber tribe, are still proud 
of their past traditions and present achievements. The free, easy-going, 
lineage-conscious, nomadic Arab cannot understand the industrious, fru- 
gal Berber farmer who saves money and buys more land than he needs. 
The Berber plans ahead; the Arab leaves all in the hands of Allah. The 
Berber is becoming politically more powerful. His leaders fought in the 
forefront of a movement to obtain independent status for Tripolitania. 
Intensely practical, the Berber continues to buy land from his Arab neigh- 
bor and plans for a man-made paradise in his mountain home, not a god- 
given nomadic paradise. 


Jabali means mountaineer; perhaps “hillbilly” would be closer, since 
the Arabs use it in a derogatory way. 
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Proud Berbers will not intermarry with neighboring ‘Arabi and will 
travel to the Isle of Jerba or the town of Mzab in the Ghadia Oasis of 
Algeria in search of Khawarijite brides if none are available locally. 


LIBYAN NEGROES 


(Harratin discussed under TUAREG) 


Approximately 35,000 who are considered Negroes live in Libya; 
20,000 of these are in Tripolitania. About 7,000 inhabit the string of oases 
leading to and around Sebha in the Fezzan. Below Murzuk the bulk of 
the population is Sudanese Negro. Other groups live along the Mediter- 
ranean Coast and in the Cyrenaican oasis of Kufra. Negroes outside the 
Fezzan usually live in mixed villages with Arabs, Berbers or Tebou. Sepa- 
rate Negro villages exist primarily in the Fezzan, and south of Tripoli 
and Misurata. 


Generally speaking, Libyan Negroes become less and less Negroid in 
appearance as they approach the Mediterranean Coast, except for the 
numerous World War II immigrants to Tripoli City. Most Negroes are 
descendants of former slaves, brought in by Arab traders from the Sudan 
and West Africa. Physically they are tall, longheaded, black skinned, and 
have woolly hair, flat, wide, broad-bridged, depressed noses, everted thick 
lips, are jut-jawed and buck-toothed, have broad shoulders and tapered 
waistlines. Most women have incipient steatopygia. They dress like the 
Arabs or Berbers they live among, but the women usually work stripped 
to the waist, especially in the south. 


Primary languages are Central Saharan or Eastern Sudanic dialects,” 
but Kano and Hausa dialects are also important. Arabic is spoken by most 
as a second tongue; actually many have forgotten their native dialects. 

Islam, tempered in the south with Central and West African ani- 
mistic elements, is the religion of most Libyan Negroes. Murzuk, reli- 
gious center of the Fezzan, has a large Sanusi zawiya (local headquarters 
of a religious confraternity). 

Few Libyan Negro groups are nomadic or seminomadic. Most are 
lower class agricultural sharecroppers (‘abid) or water carriers (jabbad) 
working for Arab, Berber or Tuareg Imghad landowners. The share- 
cropper and water carrier each get about one-fourth of the total yield. 
In completely Negro villages, individuals cultivate small garden plots. 
Little socioeconomic difference is recognizable between the shawashinah 
(descendants of free Negroes born in Libya or of Arab men and Negro 
women—the cool flesh of the Negro girl is still praised on popular Libyan 
records) and the ‘abid (descendants of former Negro slaves). After 


2. Greenberg, Joseph H., Studies in African Linguistics. Compass Publishing Co., New Haven, 1955. 
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World War II the French abolished the slave-like status of the jabbad, 
but most water carriers preferred to stay and work for their Arab 
masters. 


Most Fezzanese Negroes are sedentary farmers of oasis gardens which 
are irrigated by well water. Date palms, cereals, vegetables are cultivated; 
only the date is exported. According to Mr. Jack Walker, FAO repre- 
sentative in Sebha, foodstuff production must be doubled before a sat- 
isfactory subsistence level is reached. The farming villages are small, usu- 
ally a few families under a hereditary chief and a council of elders. The 
people live in stone houses or zaribah (round huts of long, tough grass 
and reeds). 


The Negro villages along the Mediterranean Coast usually specialize 
in trade items. For example, the village of Tauorga, south of Misurata, 
trades mats and basketry items for cereals, sheep and goats. A marabout* 
led these villagers into this swampy region from the Fezzan about a gen- 
eration ago. His whitewashed tomb overlooks the village, which is built 
on hummocks in the swamp. Narrow foot bridges over the water con- 
nect the flat thatched roof, palm log, mud-chinked huts and village sec- 
tions. The huts are constructed on built-up, silted land.* The clothing 
of the women is typically Sudanese: peaked hats, colorful, wrap-around 
dresses, many Sudanese beads and ornaments handed down from mother 
to daughter. They are not shy and do not cover their faces. The men 
wear the white skullcaps and loose cotton clothing so common in Tripoli- 
tania. They are Arabic-speaking, Maliki Muslims. 


Negroes in the cities become waiters, barbers, bakers and juvenile de- 
linquents. In the old city of Tripoli I was backed up against a wall by 
several hostile Negro teen-agers until rescued by a Libyan policeman. ' 
“Boys will be boys,” he said, but then admitted that the recent Fezzanese 
immigrants easily took to crime in the festering conditions of the old city. 


Unofficially and extralegally, Libyan Negroes are discriminated 
against; the blacker the skin, the more the discrimination. Shoushem 
(“black man”) is a term of derision. This, in spite of the fact that an 
estimated 20 per cent of all Libyans have Negro ancestors. 


TUAREG 


About 7,000 of the North African total of 700,000 Tuaregs live in 
southwest Libya. The bulk (4,000) live scattered in the Ghat-Serdeles 


3. A marabout (murdbit) is a holy man who possesses baraka (the blessing of Allah). Baraka is 
passed on from father to son. 


4. Mrs. Ruth McTaggart, court recorder, USAF, Wheelus Field, Libya. 
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area; 2,000 wander east of Ghat; 1,000 dwell around Ghadames. The 
Libyan Tuaregs are primarily members of the loose Ahaggar Confedera- 
tion. The Confederation leader (Amenokal) lives in Ghat. 

Like most Libyans, the Tuaregs are Sunni Muslims of the Maliki 
school of law, but with undertones of Sudaaese and West African witch- 
craft, sorcery and covert black magic. Actually they are superficially 
Muslim and despise the more orthodox Arabs. 

These Berber-speaking (Tamahak or Senhaja dialects) , camel nomads 
were once the biggest raiders and slavers in the Sahara, as well as the mid- 
dlemen for the north-south caravan trade between the Mediterranean 
and Africa south of the Sahara. They are still prodigious traders, but the 
French have curbed their raiding activities, and now the Foreign Legion 
and French colonial troops protect caravans in Algeria without charging 
exorbitant “protection fees,” as was the custom of the Tuareg. The Libyan 
Tuaregs are reputed to raid occasional caravans today. 

The Tuareg tribes are divided into four stratified social groups: from 
top to bottom, Ihaggaren, Imghad, Irejanaten, Ichelan or Harratin. The 
Ihaggaren are the hereditary nobles, the ruling class, the protectors of the 
other Tuaregs. The proud Ihaggaren, though made economically poor 
when the French stopped raiding and slaving, still wear warriors’ trap- 
pings, and still accept tribute from their vassals, the wealthier Imghad 
farmers. Though the warrior’s clothes may be ragged, he still carries him- 
self as a noble. He wears a long, straight, two-handed, two edged sword, 
chain mail, carries a lance, arm dagger, a rectangular bull or giraffe hide 
shield, a rifle, and possibly a revolver. The former days of glory are not 
forgotten. 

The Ibaggaren seldom show any signs of Negroid admixture. They 
are tall (average 5’ 8"—-six-footers are common), longheaded, lithe and 
lean with linear limb proportions, have dark eyes, brunet-white skin, and 
a distinctive high-bridged, narrow-rooted, often convex nose. The other 
three classes are more Negroid, broader and stockier in appearance. 

The Irejanaten are the result of Ihaggaren and Imghad marriages, and 
are considered equal in social rank to the Imghad. The Harratin are Su- 
danese or Fezzanese Negroes who work for both the noble nomads and 
the sedentary farmers. They are little more than slaves and receive from 
one-fifth to one-third of the crops they produce. 

All Tuareg men wear veils; the nobles blue or blue-black, the others, 
white. Tuaregs are often called “Blue Men” by travelers and thought to 
have blue skin. However, they wear jallabas dyed with indigo and never 
bathe. Consequently their skins are impregnated with the dye. 

Tuareg women are much more powerful than their Arab sisters. Au- 
thority and social rank, though exercised by males, are inherited from 
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one’s mother. A chief’s son does not inherit his father’s authoritative po- 
sition. Instead, the eldest son of the chief’s eldest sister is the heir appar- 
ent. When a girl reaches puberty she is considered impure and cannot 
participate in religious rites. Monogamy is the general rule, and even after 
marriage women have almost unlimited sexual freedom. At night they 
hold soirées (ahal) in separate, elaborately decorated tents where they 
play musical instruments, dance, recite the epic poetry of the Tuareg, 
and sing songs of love, war and camels to their lovers. Only the women 
can read and write the unusual Tifinagh script of the Tuareg. Travelers’ 
tales abound with glowing accounts of the beauty and sexual appetites 
of the noble Tuareg women, in spite of the fact they never bathe and 
set their curls with rancid butter and camel urine. 

The noble Tuaregs collect vegetables (onions, carrots), fruits (mel- 
ons, figs, grapes) and cereals (wheat, barley, millet) from their “vassals,” 
but also replenish the farmers’ livestock: camels, donkeys, sheep and 
goats. Camels are a big item in the economy of the Tuareg; they are 
used for transport, trading (janil type), riding and warfare (mahari 
type), milk and milk products, meat, dung for fuel, leather for sandals, 
hair for tents, blankets and clothing. Camels are sold for cash at the 
larger urban centers. 

The Tuareg, robbed of their raiding business by the French army, 
lead extensive caravans deep into the Sudan and West Africa, exchang- 
ing domesticated animals and ghee for dhurra (sorghum), rice, salt, 
leather, swords, daggers, lances and other metal goods. Most caravaneers 
speak Hausa, the commercial lingua franca of the southern Sahara. They 
spend between seven and eight months a year on the trail, remaining the 
rest of the year in client villages. Many small groups now mine salt on 
a minor scale using primitive techniques. 

On the move the Tuareg live in camel or goat’s-hair tents (at times 
dyed red) and portable straw huts. They camp about 12 miles from 
waterholes so they can hunt freely and isolate themselves from other 
groups. Imghad farmers live in adobe huts. Generally the Negro Harratin 
live in thatched, beehive huts. 

Another small cultural item which separates the Tuareg from the 
Arab is his preference for eating with a spoon instead of his fingers. 

The transition from feared raiders and warriors to respectable nomads 
is difficult. Professional soldiers usually find peacetime adjustment a 
problem. 


TEBOU (Teda) 


Approximately 1,200 Tebou live scattered throughout southern Libya: 
700 on the northern slopes of the Tibesti Plateau south of Al-Gatrun; 500 
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in the oases around Kufra; a few groups are at Tazerbo and Rebiana. All 
the Libyan Tebou belong to the northern or Teda tribes; none is Daza or 
southern Tebou. They call themselves Teda, and are linguistically related 
to the Bornu speakers of northern Nigeria. 

Nominally Muslim, the Tebou were converted to Islam in the 19th 
century by Sanusi missionaries. They still retain much of the cult prac- 
tices and beliefs of Negro Africa. Though black-skinned and Negro- 
mixed, the Tebou are tall, slender, with large bones but small hands and 
feet, long heads, high foreheads, straight or concave noses and large 
mouths, black hair (never kinky or woolly), and thick beards as com- 
pared to Negroes. 

Tebou women almost never veil their faces though the men, like the 
Tuareg, do. However, Tebou males veil themselves only in the presence 
of complete strangers, and no distinctive colors are worn by different 
classes. Actually only two classes seem to exist: nobles (Maima) and 
commoners. The nobles are caravan leaders and village chiefs. Women 
wear their hair in a top-knot affair. 

Few Tebou live permanently in thatched huts. Those who do are date 
palm agriculturalists. Most Tebou are primarily caravaneers and camel 
breeders, and they make long treks north from the Tibesti Plateau to the 
towns of south Libya to sell livestock in return for salt, finished metal 
products and cereals. The pre-20th century Tebou were notorious ban- 
dits. 

The annual trading caravans to Sebha from the Tibesti Plateau take 
from 40-45 days.° These border crossings are forbidden by the French 
authorities but little is done to prevent them. From Al-Gatrun to the 
Korizo Corridor no single blade of grass grows and wells are almost non- 
existent. How the Tebou manage this trip staggers the imagination. The 
water problem is prodigious. Generally they travel in groups of 5 to 15, 
with about 25 camels and varying numbers of sheep and goats. On the 
trail they hunt wild sheep with iron-pointed spears and antique rifles. 

The Tebou, a mystery people, will remain a mystery until competent 
anthropologists penetrate their forbidding home, the Tibesti Plateau, live 
with them and travel with them on the trading caravans which shape 
their way of life. 


OTHER MINORITY GROUPS 


Several other minority groups, varying in importance, live in Libya: 
Qulaughli, Italians, Jews, British, French, Americans, Maltese, Greeks, 
Cretans, Duwwud (Daouda), Armenians and Germans. 


5. Mr. Jack Walker, FAO officer at Sebha. 
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The Qulaughli (Cologhli) are an ethnic group by historic accident. 
They are the descendants of the Turkish officials who were the petty 
administrators for the Ottoman Caliphate. Numbering only about 35,000 
before World War II (30,000 along the Tripolitanian coast), the Qu- 
laughli are rapidly being integrated into Libyan Arab society. They speak 
Arabic and practice the teachings of Maliki Sunni Islam, though many 
still point with pride to their Turkish antecedents. 


The conquest of Libya did not solve Fascist Italy’s overpopulation 
problem and relatively few Italians settled in the country. Today, fewer 
than 30,000 Italians live in Tripolitania (the bulk in Tripoli City), and 
a handful of priests, nuns and businessmen in Cyrenaica. The Roman 
Catholic Church is very important to the disorganized, unwelcome Ital- 
ian community, for it has replaced the Fascist Party as the rallying point 
for all Italians. About 75 per cent of the arable land left by the departing 
Italian farmers is being reclaimed by the desert. Sand piles up and covers 
dying olive and almond trees along the coast. The Arabs have stripped 
the wood from the buildings of the deserted Italian farming communities 
—understandable in a land where wood is as scarce as water. In pre- 
World War II days, some Italian landowners tried to lease land to Arab 
farmers, but the Arabs lacked proper training and discipline to cultivate 
within a Fascist milieu. 


Some Italians remained behind after World War II and hoped to hold 
on to their farms. Excellent tobacco and olives are grown from Tripoli 
to Sabratha on scattered Italian farms. I visited a well-organized, neatly 
kept Italian farm near Tripoli in June 1956. The owner sublets part of 
his roomy house to a United States Air Force officer and his family to 
help defray household expenses. Several Fezzanese Negroes and local Arabs 
(including women) work on the farm. The farm specializes in olives, 
oranges and flowers (carnations, roses and iris). The owner is experiment- 
ing with bananas, as yet unsuccessfully. Water, obtained from a well, is 
stored in tanks on top of the buildings; the fields are irrigated by gravity; 
the water flows through an interconnecting series of above-ground gal- 
vanized pipes. Human and animal feces are used as fertilizer. The farm 
also keeps several cows for milk and dairy products; they are kept in 
immaculately clean, individual stalls and watered at a trough individually 
instead of as a group. 


Italians also own several of the small restaurants in the larger towns 
along the Tripolitanian coast, for example at Leptis Magna, Sabratha and 
Cussabat. 


Many Italian families now live inside the old walled city of Tripoli, 
something unheard of during the Italian occupation. 
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Before World War II Libya had no real Jewish problem. Since 1946, 
however, several anti-Zionist riots have taken many lives and forced 
about 26,000 of Libya’s pre-war total of 33,000 Jews to migrate to Israel 
or Egypt.° Those remaining are descendants of North African Jews, whose 
families have lived in Libya for centuries. Most speak only Arabic. 

The bulk of Libya’s present Jewish population lives in a distinctive 
section of the Tripoli old city. Most are relatively uneducated and work 
as merchants, traders, artisans and are no better off than their Arab 
neighbors and competitors. 

Small groups of Jews live outside Tripoli in the towns and villages of 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, generally along the Mediterranean Coast 
where they occupy ghettos and work as artisans and merchants. 

From the end of World War IJ until independence on 24 December 
1951, Tripolitania and Cyrenaica were under the military administration 
of the British, and the Fezzan under French military administration. 
American influence and personnel, however, are increasing while the Brit- 
ish and French are slowly withdrawing. By now the French should have 
completely withdrawn their garrisons from Sabha, Ghat and Ghadames—a 
total of about 450 officers and men—with the possible exception of a few 
technicians to maintain the airfields at all three places. The recently an- 
nounced British cutback of conventional forces is slated to reduce the 
Libyan garrisons considerably. Only American commitments are in- 
creasing. 

British and American commercial enterprises are also on the upswing, 
and several American companies are surveying for oil in the Libyan Des- 
ert. The hopes of many Libyans and friends of Libya go with these sur- 
veys.” 

Few Maltese live in Libya today, and few are likely to migrate. They 
are British subjects and a few hundred reside in Tripoli and Benghazi. 
They work as night club entertainers and several are hired in Air Force 
civilian jobs at Wheelus Field. 

About 500 Greeks live along the Mediterranean Coast, principally in 
Tripolitania. They are primarily sponge fishermen. Many Arabs are also 
fishermen. 

About 300 Muslim Cretans live in Apollonia and have largely assimi- 
lated with local populations. Their ancestors were refugees, fleeing from 
Greek persecutions in 1897. 


6. Contrary to popular belief, Egypt’s Jews suffered little or no persecution until the Anglo-French- 
Israeli invasion in 1956. Then many Jews were forced out of Egypt for the same security reasons which 
prompted the American government to uproot and herd most Japanese-Americans behind barbed wire con- 
centration camps in 1941-42. We should not be more critical of the Egyptians than we are of ourselves 
under similar circumstances. 


7. See Chronology, Libya, in this issue. 
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A small, distinctive group of about 200 Muslims called the Duwwud 
or Da’uda live in several sedentary villages near the marshy region of the 
Gabr On, Mandara and Truda salt lakes. The Duwwud are of Negro 
origin and subsist mainly on a red crawfish. They are despised by the local 
Arabs who consider their dietary habits unclean. 

A few Armenian traders and entrepreneurs live in Benghazi. 


Some Germans have entered Libya since World War II as businessmen 
and entertainers; most live in Tripoli City. In the summer of 1956, an 
excellent German jazz band played nightly at the Wheelus Field Officers’ 
Club, accompanied by a lovely English female vocalist. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although Libya has a large number of diverse ethnic groups, the total 
number of individuals is small. Also, most non-Arab groups are Muslim, © 
and, at least superficially, accept the Maliki rites. Discrimination is extra- 
legal, and rare, because most groups prefer to live and marry among their 
own kind. 


The Berbers are seeking more power, politically and economically. 
Many are still practising Ibadis, however, and this fact is held against 
them. Private ownership of land is important to the Berber and he buys 
up Arab tribal and clan lands whenever possible. These transactions usu- 


ally result in law suits because the Arabs claim land can be sold only with 
the consent of the tribe, but the Berbers always stay within the law. 
Assimilation with Arab groups is increasing among the town and urban 
groups. Resistance to assimilation is strongest at the highest intellectual 
and the lowest economic levels: the educated professionals and the village 
farmers. 


Many Libyan Negroes, including the Harratin, are reported to be 
“slaves” by Western observers. If so, most are voluntary slaves—more 
properly they should be called retainers, preferring their secure economic 
status to the insecurities of a freedom unprepared for. Relatively, the Lib- 
yan Negro sharecroppers are no more exploited than their counterparts in 
the American South, and no more exploited than the rank and file of cer- 
tain American trade unions. In Tripolitania extralegal pressures keep 
many Negro groups in urban ghettos or segregated villages. 

The Qulaughli are being rapidly assimilated by the Arab population, 
culturally, physically and linguistically. 

The French destroyed the Tuareg stranglehold on the central Saharan 
caravan trade, and now the agricultural “vassals” are richer than the 
Tuareg noble-warriors. A strong social hierarchy still exists, however, and 
shows little sign of weakening in the near future. The central govern- 
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ment of Libya permits almost unlimited local autonomy to the Tuareg 
in return for peaceful coexistence. 


The Arab-Israeli conflicts of the past decade have forced most Libyan 


Jews to leave their homes, leaving behind lower class merchants and ar- 
tisans. 


The Tebou and the Duwwud, both very small in number and min- 
uscule in importance, are merely anthropological curiosities and not im- 
portant minority groups. 


Several foreign ethnic groups do pose problems, however. The British 
plan to withdraw part of their ground forces from Libya, leaving a gap 
in the economy which must be filled. The French, though technically 
out of the Fezzan by now, desperately want to maintain at least de facto 
political control in this vital geographic area, which borders Algeria, 
French West Africa and Equatorial Africa. The Italians are generally 
well liked by the effendi® class of Arabs, but intensely disliked by the 
farmers, nomads and seminomads. 


American influence and personnel are increasing at a rapid pace. The 
Air Force is deeply committed to our base at Wheelus Field outside 
Tripoli and more installations are being moved from Morocco to Libya. 
Most American servicemen are apathetic to service in Libya and almost 
never leave the air base. Others, when they do leave, make asses of them- 
selves. Few understand or even attempt to understand the history, culture 
or problems of the United Kingdom of Libya. The native population is 
referred to as “Mohab,” and rumors are spread that Christians are killed 
in the Old City of Tripoli. All Libyan customs are interpreted—and 
compared, always unfavorably—in terms of the air conditioned, sky- 
scrapered culture of the United States. Indoctrination—serious, well- 
planned indoctrination—is necessary for the families of American serv- 
icemen (especially officers’ wives) as well as the servicemen themselves. 
Actually, what is needed is more understanding on both sides. 


Of all the non-Arab ethnic groups in Libya, the: Americans, with 
their passion for collective security and search for oil, loom as the most 
important group—and most controversial from the Libyan point of view. 


8. Effendi: a semiwesternized, but Western-oriented Arab, who is neither at home in Arab circles nor 
fully accepted by Westerners; a disillusioned middle man. 
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The two most striking immediate results of the failure of the Khilafat 
and the non-cooperation movements were the revival of the Muslim 
League in 1924, and a noteworthy increase in violent communal clashes.“ 


The Muslim League, despite the agreement of various of its leaders, 
had remained aloof from the non-cooperation movement.” It had also 
remained aloof from too close contact with either the romantic Khilafa- 
tists or their temporary allies, the ‘ulama. The outlook of the League 
continued to be strictly legalistic. Its goals remained the acquisition of 
a maximum guarantee for Muslim interests, within a context of increas- 
ing democratization. Their platform was the continuation of separate 
electorates, increased weightage of minorities, and greater provincial 
autonomy.” The League was, in fact, so consistent with the ideals of its 
aristocratic and “loyal” (to the British) founders that it was almost 
wholly out of sympathetic touch with the urban Muslim population. 


The recrudescence of communal violence is not easy to explain. The 
types of incidents that produce riots have been enumerated, and though 
the potential causes are manifold and almost daily occurrences they 
cannot fully explain the variation in frequency of such incidents.” There 
is virtual unanimity in suggesting that various economic factors had 
much to do with the heightening communal tensions,** though these 
factors cannot be classified easily as variants of either simple economic 
competition or more complex rivalries between peasant and landowner, 
debtor and creditor, worker and capitalist, or unemployed and profes- 
sional. All of these factors were present, and we have ample testimony 
to permit a loose classification of certain economic functions on the basis 
of religious differences and geographical distribution. Yet, these differ- 
ences existed previously, and in some measure they may be traced back 
to pre-British times.“ Nor, despite a steady and not inconsiderable ab- 
solute increase in urban population, can we find a statistical change of 
sufficient magnitude to explain the qualitative change in communal 
awareness.” The answer may be sought in the kind and not the amount 


@ Leonard Binder is a member of the Department of Political Science of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. Part I of this study appeared in the Autumn 1957 issue of the Journal. 
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of social mobilization that resulted from the war effort, the discharge 
of numbers of soldiers who remained in the towns, the provincial elections 
under the new constitution of 1919, and finally the appeal of the Con- 


gress and Khilafat movement directly to the masses on a highly emotional 
level. 


Hindus and Muslims alike suffered some revulsion of feeling after 
the Khilafat fiasco.** On the Hindu side this is represented by the organ- 
ization of the Hindu Mahasabha, a fundamentalist organization with 
strong traditional sentiments.”* There was to be no similar Muslim organ- 
ization for nearly a decade, but the same feelings were undoubtedly 
present. The tension within the Muslim community can be represented 
as a frustrated desire for self-expression echoed and re-echoed in Muslim 
hearts throughout the sub-continent. But there was no one to lead the 
movement, for the most competent leadership was already intellectually 
committed in other directions. The respectable leadership of the Muslim 
League simply took up where they had left off, while the romantic fun- 
damentalists were too deeply involved with the Congress. Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad stayed on as the leading Congress Muslim to become the 
Minister of Education in the present Indian Government, while Muham- 
mad Ali split with the Congress, and doggedly kept the Khilafat move- 
ment gasping. The Khilafatists continued to support the Turkish govern- 


ment even after it had abolished the Caliphate, and Iqbal went a long 
way toward justifying Kemal’s “ijtibad.”** The ‘ulama were left some- 
where between, grieving over the end of the Caliphate which they had 
been maneuvered into supporting, and doggedly continuing the orthodox 
revival. About a decade was to pass before some direction was given to 
this increasing intensity of popular feeling. 


The dominant tendency among the less articulate urban classes was 
one of aggressive self-differentiation, but this tendency was further char- 
acterized by geographic and linguistic sectionalism. Sectionalism or re- 
gionalism among lower middle class Muslims was naturally limited to 
those areas in which the Muslims comprised an overwhelming majority 
of the rural population, and an embattled minority in the cities. It was 
under these circumstances that a few hitherto unknown persons could 
appeal to the peasants and tribesmen, eliciting from them a powerful 
response.”* As far as the lower classes were concerned their response was 
at once regional, communal and economic; but because the Muslims 
were in the majority in these areas their leaders could remain loyal to 
the broad national-democratic official ideal of the Congress. 


In the Hindu-majority areas the Muslims thought in terms of 
constitutional guarantees whether they gave their allegiance to the League 
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or the Congress or to neither. The League did add provincial autonomy 
to its political platform, but this did not alter the wholly negative char- 
acter of its program. It failed to take up Iqbal’s suggestion for the for- 
mation of a Muslim state in Northwest India,” nor did Rahmat Ali seem 
to be expressing anyone’s opinion but his own in publishing a book en- 
titled Pakistan.”® In the event it was to be only through the League’s 
acceptance of regionalism as an all-India goal that the unification of the 
Muslims was to come about. While provincial autonomy, even “sover- 
eignty,” was to be the constitutional basis of communal unity, its real 
basis was the earnest desire of many of the Muslims of India to realize 
in fact the romantic dream which they had for decades been assuring 
one another was the true Islam. 


IV. DEMOCRATIZATION 


The third factor which both encouraged and, in large measure, deter- 
mined the nature of Islamic-nationalism was the gradual democratization 
of the government of India. Although the Muslim fear of Hindu domi- 
nation developed as gradually as did the Indianization of the government, 
it had long before been expressed by the wise Sir Saiyid Ahmad in 1883." 
The dual ideal of democratic-nationalism had been well implanted in the 
Indian middle class mind in the early twentieth century by the British 
educational system. The Congress insisted that the Indian nation was 
defined by the territorial extent of British paramountcy, and it only re- 
luctantly and for a short period agreed to electoral guarantees for Mus- 
lims.** Gandhi, Nehru, and a host of other Congress leaders resisted the 
legalistic notion that constitutional guarantees were needed, and they 
preached instead the purification of hearts.** Hindus and Muslims alike 
were asked to avoid making “deals” but urged freely to concede the 
other’s request out of the goodness of their hearts.’ This attitude was 
small consolation for the Muslim middle class which found itself gradu- 
ally being ousted from its important position in the cities of Northern 
India, and unable to gain a foothold in the urban centers of what is now 
Pakistan against the entrenched financial and professional position of 
the Hindus. Two years of Congress rule in the Muslim minority prov- 
inces, where the largest part of the Muslim middle class resided, was 
enough to convince them that independence meant an unsympathetic 
Hindu raj."°’ On the other hand democratic-nationalism could not be 
rejected by the Muslim middle class, for it was their heritage too; and 
they had already included it in their idealization of Islam. 


The manner in which the British democratized the government of 
India was important in determining the nature of Islamic-nationalism 
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in India. The dominant features of this erratic process were the gradual 
broadening of the electorate and the Indianization of various legislative 
bodies. A third noteworthy feature of the growth of self government was 
the continued emphasis on minority guarantees which grew into a com- 
plex structure of constitutional provisions, political convention, and 
inter-party understanding. Somewhat less noticeable but only slightly 
less important was the fact that the “purely” executive offices of the 
governors were not Indianized, while the civil service remained by con- 
stitutional provision responsible to the Secretary of State for India. The 
rights of civil servants were protected against the interference of the 
provincial governments.'”” 


The dominant emphasis again was upon legislative bodies and legisla- 
tion. Self-determination, or independence, was understood by all, or at 
least tacitly accepted, as the right. to make laws for oneself. The civil serv- 
ice had been Indianized to a large extent, and the number of Muslims 
and other minorities in the ranks had always been a bone of contention, 
but the Indianization of the civil service was by no means a substitute for 
autonomy in legislation." As a matter of fact even Indian civil servants 
were much distrusted and often maligned by their fellow countrymen for 
the identification of their interests with those of the Imperial Power.’ 
While this emphasis on self-legislation may seem an obvious result of the 
ultimate responsibility of the Parliament at Westminster for the govern- 
ment of India there are two points dependent thereon which forward our 
argument. The preliminary point is that this development of a restricted 
legislative autonomy was consistent, almost relentless, despite repeated 
official protests that the British system of government was not necessarily 
suited to Indian conditions."” The second point is that while the British 
experience determined the manner in which both the Imperial Power and 
the Indian middle classes would look upon self-government, Islamic legal 
theory does not recognize the authority of any human legislation. 


The influence of the emphasis upon legislative bodies was early re- 
flected in the modernizing Muslim apologetic. Democracy was one of the 
Western virtues that Islam was shown to comprehend. It was, in fact, not 
difficult to defend this convention on the basis of the universality of Islam 
and the equality of all believers. The special treatment, guarantees, and 
civic limitations upon non-believers was not to be stressed until the period 
after Partition. Democracy by ballot could not, of course, be claimed for 
early Islam, but the genuine character of the democratic spirit could be 
demonstrated by reference to a kind of “legislative” body, the institu- 
tion of the “Shura.”"** The Shura referred to was not a legally constitut- 
ed body but an advisory or “consultative” council with a floating mem- 
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bership of the important members of the Arab aristocracy resident at 
Medina. The importance of this institution was heightened by reference 
to the verse of the Qur’an “determining” that the affairs of the Muslims 
be settled by consultation amongst themselves."*’ Not much emphasis was 
given to the tradition that all decisions taken in Shura were unanimous, 
and the Western-educated Muslim may be forgiven if he confused con- 
sultation with legislation. All of this is not to say that there has never in 
the history of Islam been anything like legislation by the ruling Sultan, 
for there was much of it.’** The fact remains, however, that attempts to 
Islamize this category of law failed. Even if traditional Islam passes si- 
lently over its existence, Islamic fundamentalism must reject secular law 
altogether. But this also was to be an issue only after partition. 


The minority guarantees were both constitutional and extra-consti- 
tutional, but there were many complaints of bad faith regarding the im- 
plementation of extra-constitutional agreements. There was a conse- 
quent emphasis on legal guarantees and the contractual rather than moral 
association of majority and minority. This tendency, further supported 
by the over-all legislative orientation of the raging political controversy, 
greatly enhanced the legalistic thinking already ubiquitous among the 
westernized middle classes."** Let us now recall that the aggressive tend- 
encies of the Muslim romantics from the late 1920’s onward stressed 
the differences between Hindus and Muslims. Let us further recall how 
the attempt to recruit strength from the orthodox-revivalists caused the 
Romantics to glide toward fundamentalism. Finally, we need only recall 
the traditional emphasis upon the Shari‘as as the basis of Islamic govern- 
ment and society to realize the great potentialities of the legalistic tend- 
ency among the Muslims of India. 


It was in 1936, when the Muslims of India were in the throes of 
an irrational fundamentalist protest against reality, that the Muslim 
League under the leadership of Muhammad Ali Jinnah fought the pro- 
vincial elections on the platform of the sweet reasonableness of the con- 
tractual approach, and failed. The real and fancied expressions of Hindu 
nationalism and communal favoritism by the Congress governments of 
1937-1939 crushed all possibility of a contractual solution short of the 
right of secession. The day the Congress governments quit was cele- 
brated by the Muslim League as a “day of deliverance” and this dem- 
onstration was followed in less than six months by the famous Lahore 
resolution of the Muslim League: 


Resolved that it is the considered view of this Session of the All-India Muslim 
League that no constitutional plan would be workable in this country or accept- 
able to the Muslims unless it is designed on the following basic principle, viz. 
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that geographically contiguous units are demarcated into regions which should 
be so constituted with such territorial adjustments as may be necessary, that 
the areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority as in Northwestern 
and Eastern Zones of India should be grouped to constitute “Independent 
States” in which the Constituent Units shall be autonomous and sovereign."!” 


The Lahore resolution was a demand for Muslim independence to 
the legally acceptable extent provided by the secession of provinces and, 


therefore, a cuncession to the regionalism of the Muslim majority areas 
of India. 


The Lahore resolution obviously contemplated neither a unified In- 
dian Muslim nation nor the nationalist ideology that accrued to the 
Muslim League program in the years following. This is not to say that 
there was no nationalist or romantic thinking in the League prior to 
1940, but rather to point out that the Lahore resolution was a political 
device agreed to by individuals of widely varying views and interests. 
The resolution was, in fact, neither nationalist nor Islamic. The Lahore 
resolution was not nationalist because it was aimed against Indian na- 
tionalism. It was in the tradition of the contractual limitation of Indian 
nationalism. It was not Islamic because the religion of Islam was not 
taken as the basis of political organization, nor as defining its goals. The 
Shari‘a says nothing about Muslim majorities or minorities. 


As every writer on Pakistan is sure to record, the Lahore resolution 
is a re-statement of a part of Muhammad Iqbal’s presidential address to 
the 1930 meeting of the Council of the Muslim League. The context 
in which he made his suggestion for an autonomous Muslim state is un- 
equivocally anti-nationalist as was its re-statement ten years later.’"’ Even 
the argument from omission has here great weight, for seven years earlier 
Rahmat Ali had published his Pakistan containing a fully elaborated 
national myth; but the word “Pakistan” finds no place in the resolution. 


The nationalism of Pakistan may be said to be the logical consequence 
of extremism in constitutional limitations of democracy, but the same 
cannot be said for Islam. Many Pakistanis insist that the general princi- 
ples of democracy, minority safeguards, even parliamentarianism are 
inherent in Islam, but so are they contained in many other systems. Nei- 
ther can it be argued that the Indian National Congress denied these 
principles. The differences between the League and the Congress were 
essentially of means, not ends. Unless Islam is reduced to a kind of vague 
constitutional-liberalism, as some indeed would have it, we must grant 
that as a religion it deals as much with ends as means. It is true that some 
early apologists found the general principles of Islam opposed to some 
of its historically corrupted practices, but the romantic-fundamentalist 
tendency, which was in 1940 certainly the stronger, was beginning to 
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insist on Islamic means as well as ends. All that might be argued is that 
the resolution is not un-Islamic, and that would not hold for all Muslim 
viewpoints unless it is conceded that it is not nationalist either.""* At any 
rate the resolution, as has been shown, can be perfectly well explained 
without reference to Islam, though not without reference to Muslims.” 


As the key phrase of the resolution shows, the first official acceptance 
of the Pakistan idea by the Muslim League was an outgrowth of its 
earlier policy. It was a logical development of the negative character of 
contractually limited democracy; for constitutional guarantees can only 
be counted upon to safeguard and not to promote the interests of minor- 
ities. In fact the word “nation” nowhere appears in the resolution, and 
despite the reference to “Independent States” it is the autonomous Muslim 
majority provinces that are to be sovereign. The whole of the constitu- 
tional development of India under the British is not denied. The right 
of secession is rather insisted upon as the next step in that development. 
However confused this statement may be, it was sufficient to give a tan- 
gible goal and a political rationale to the myriad of aggressively self- 
differentiating organizations and clubs of Muslims which had arisen over 
the preceding fifteen years in India. 


Within a very short time the term “Muslim India” was largely 
dropped for “Muslim nation.” For the logic of constitutional history 


(though by no means entirely forgotten) there was substituted the na- 
tionalist logic of the West, and its ultima ratio—self determination. The 
new tendency was enhanced by the indignant Hindu insistence that the 
Muslims of India did not constitute a nation. From this point the argu- 
ment from minority guarantees was dropped, and great efforts were 
concentrated upon demonstrating that the Muslims of India were a na- 
tion.*** 


The conceits and categories of western nationalist theory were not 
at all new to India in 1940. Moreover, the material for filling its various 
conceptual rubrics had already been supplied in large measure by the 
self-differentiating romantic movement. Perhaps the single basis of na- 
tionality which was not equally treated by Muslim proponents and Hindu 
opponents was precisely that evidenced by the continuing self-differen- 
tiation. The Muslims gave primary emphasis to the subjective character 
of nationalism, while the Hindus insisted upon reasoning from objective 
characteristics. Subjective attitudes were the most impressive part of 
the Muslim claim, even if they were supported by objective arguments. 
By the mid-forties we have not only large numbers of local clubs and 
organizations for discussing, propagating and purifying Islam, but also 
a fascist organization of lower middle class Muslims, Muslim labor or- 
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ganizations, a Muslim peasant association, a Muslim student organiza- 
tion, and even Muslim Chambers of Commerce. The Muslim League 
itself, after it had won over many independent assembly members, may 
be looked upon as a self-differentiating group dedicated to the promotion 
of the interests of Muslim politicians, in particular those from the Mus- 
lim minority provinces. 

A recurring feature of the belated Muslim “awakening” is its con- 
tradiction of what had been assumed to be accepted fact. Akbar’s policy 
was found to have led to competition not cooperation between Hindus 
and Muslims."* Shivaji revolted against duly constituted authority. 
Aurangzeb was the greatest of all Muslim rulers.’** The British took over 
India from the Muslims and not from the Hindus. It was the Muslims 
and not the Hindus who were a resurgent power after Ahmad Shah 
Abdalli defeated the Mahrattas at Panipat in 1761. The Congress is not 
a “national” but a communal organization. There are three parties strug- 
gling for control of India, not two: the British, the Congress and the 
Muslim League. There are two nations in India, not one. 


The objective arguments ran down the list of territory, language, 
culture, and history. The territoriality of Muslim nationalism was based 
on the contiguous Muslim majority areas, though India as a whole was 
taken as the “country” in which the nation was formed. The Arabic 
and Persian elements in Hindustani, as well as those languages themselves 
were the linguistic basis. The all-inclusive character of Islam was the 
cultural basis. And it was particularly during this period that the idea 
of a national mission was popularized. 


The political exigencies of the time permitted two rather conflicting 
conceptions of the Muslim nation of India to persist side by side once 
the Lahore resolution had elicited the idea of nationalism. The first which 
was given most prominence in Hindu-Muslim polemic was that the 
Muslim nation already existed,’ while the second, arising from the com- 
pensatory aspect of romanticism, was that the Muslim nation in India 
had to be built.""* The two views were not taken as contradictory for 
they appear side by side in the words of the same man. The second view 
does not mitigate the “metaphysical” right of the nation-in-becoming 
to Statehood, though it may weaken its “political” right. In the case of 
the first view, statehood is an end in itself, but in the case of the second 
view all sorts of questions regarding means and ends may be raised. 


Perhaps the reason why no attempt was made to reconcile these two 
views before partition was the fact that they are so easily reconciled in 
either Western or fundamentalist Islamic theory.’”* The first assumption 
of Western theory is that there must be sufficient “basic agreement” 
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among the members of the nation. This was specifically posited.’”” The 
next step is to assert that the true spirit of the nation will be evolved in 
history through the unhampered working of the democratic system.™ 
In fundamentalist theory they are reconciled on the basis of the assump- 
tion that both means and ends are already laid down by Islam. Obvi- 
ously it was preferable to use both views and not to reconcile them, for 
it is the reconciliations and not the views that are incompatible. 


Of course the romantic fundamentalists were extremely indefinite, 
and often held conflicting opinions about the nature of Islam in regard 
to the form and goals of an Islamic state. Those few who were not so 
indefinite may be divided into two groups: the first oriented toward 
Islamic tradition, and the second oriented toward modern Western con- 
ceptions. The largest group still tends to be swayed by the two smaller 
sections simultaneously; so they may be called merely Romantics, and 
fundamentalists no longer. The traditionally oriented alone shall retain 
the title “fundamentalists,” while the smallest group of all shall be called 
the modernists. 


The religious outlook of the old-line Leaguers has been aptly de- 
scribed by Smith as ending with communalism.’” After the establishment 
of Pakistan, secularism, in a political sense at least, best describes their 
point of view. 


The fundamentalists opposed the Pakistan movement, and still op- 
pose nationalism as a form of polytheism. They were ineffective only in 
their opposition to Pakistan, though their views on many other issues 
have had a great deal of influence on the Muslims of India. Their aggres- 
sive support of all things Islamic merely strengthened the mass of ro- 
mantics in their support of the League before Partition; but since then 
they have been a thorn in the side of a predominantly Westernized, if 
not secular, government. They are extremely important in themselves, 
but the more so for compelling the modernists to make their views more 
explicit. 

As might be expected, the modernist theory is legislative, legalistic, 
nationalist and democratic. It is based upon Iqbal’s idea of the limitation 
of ijtihad by time and place, the renewability of ijma‘, and his sugges- 
tion that ijma‘ be institutionalized in a legislative assembly.’* All of 
the Islamic legal heritage is not to be done away with. On the contrary, 
for no Islamic legislature may be permitted to agree on legislation which 
is contrary to the Qur’an and the traditions reporting what the Prophet 
said or did.’** Of course the Islamic parliament would have the consti- 
tutional power to interpret the “principles” contained in these sources. 
By this theory ijma‘ ceases to be a “source” of law and becomes a dynamic 
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process for discovering the law. Logically ijma‘ has always been a process, 
but since in fact the existence of an ijma‘ could only be determined ret- 
rospectively, its dynamism was hardly perceptible. 


Islamic tradition also insists upon certain qualifications in those who 
may exercise ijtihad or participate in an authoritative ijma‘.’* This prob- 
lem troubled Iqbal a great deal, but he had no solution for it.'** Others 
were not as troubled by such fundamentalist qualms, and were more 
convinced by the romanticization of early Islamic democracy. They said 
that all Muslims had the right to interpret the law. Islam, they said, 
recognizes no priesthood. They found a verse in the Qur’an to support 
their views, “I have placed you as vice-regents on earth.”"*’ The Cali- 
phate, they said, must be the government of the people.’* 


This theory may justify the existence of a parliament in an Islamic 
State, but how can it reconcile Islam and nationalism? The answer lies 
in the limitation of the efficacy of an existing ijma‘ by the circumstances 
obtaining at its formation. The circumstances qualifying the new ijma‘ 
must naturally be the special territorial, linguistic, economic, historical 
and cultural realities of Muslim India. 

The modernist theory has within it the great virtue of attempting 
to reconcile the teleological-nationalist and the fundamentalist-Islamic 
views. It insists that the true spirit of Islam will reveal itself in the work- 


ing of the machinery of ijma‘, and at the same time it recognizes that 
both means and ends are laid down by Islam. This theory may even 
be considered to be in conformity with the modus operandi of Islamic 
tradition, as an attempt to Islamize social reform, parliamentarianism, 
constitutionalism, and nationalism, though it is actually in opposition 
to the substance of Islamic tradition itself. 


One cannot blame the ‘ulama for being unresponsive to the intel- 
lectual symmetry of the ijma‘’-modernist theory of Islamic nationalism. 
In the first place it deprives the ‘ulama of their exclusive right to inter- 
pret the law and in the second place it vests the right of interpretation 
in the politicians who are largely ignorant of Islamic tradition. There 
are, indeed, grave potential dangers to Islam inherent in a system which 
permits the rapid change and rechange of basic Islamic doctrines, giving 
democracy an excess of power and permitting the wholesale violation 
of religious conscience. Ijma‘-modernism would Islamize democratic par- 
liamentarism, even nationalism; but it could secularize Islam. 


This problem has not been settled in the 1956 constitution of Pak- 
istan. The theoretical foundations of the state are nowher2 explicitly 
propounded. If some do think the principles of ijma‘-modernism to be 
enshrined in the constitution, it may also be shown that th wording 
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of the document does no violence to the “pious-sultan” theory. The real 
issue revolves about the extent of Parliamentary supremacy. The legis- 
lative power of the National Assembly has been expressly limited in 
regard to the passage of bills contrary to the Qur’an and sunna. We have 
yet to find out whether this restriction will be achieved by means of 
“auto-limitation” in the spirit of ijma‘-modernism, or whether the Su- 
preme Court will entertain relevant pleas on the assumption of an abso- 
lute limitation of legislative power. If the latter alternative proves 
dominant the ‘ulama will most likely suffer some diminution of their 
monopoly of interpretation—but the constitution of Pakistan will have 
justly earned the title “Islamic.” 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 
COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


The Background to Unity 


Much of the comment in this country on 
the recent union of Egypt and Syria has stressed 
the “suddenness” with which the unity was 
effected. Occasions are always particular but, in 
this case, the occasion was only the culmination 
of a series, very long indeed, of others which 
led up to it. The comment here will not con- 
cern itself with a decision, or a prophesy, on 
whether this union is good for the Western 
world, but rather departs from the assumption 
that the process of self-determination still has 
conceptual validity. 

The indications are, by every criterion we 
have, that the people of Syria and Egypt them- 
selves are in favor of union. This should not be 
surprising. The words “union” (ittibad) and 
“unity” (wibdah) are so laden with emotional 
significance to almost all who consider them- 
selves to be Arab (and there is no other satis- 
factory definition of the term) that to be op- 
posed to the concept which the words enshrine 
would involve something like an American re- 
nouncing the Declaration of Independence. It 
is easy to denounce a “Hitlerian” unanimity on 
this subject if one has no understanding of the 
background. 

It is not necessary to reach far back in order 
to realize why this feeling is so strong. Egypt 
and Syria have shared a common rule several 
times, in history still meaningful to both of 
them; the most recent was in the nineteenth 
century, little more than a hundred years ago, 
under the Egyptian dynasty deposed in 1953. 
More important, it was during the last century 
that the Arab peoples began to regain the con- 
sciousness of themselves, referred to above. The 
center and point of dissemination of this idea 
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were in Syria, and it is Syrians who have been 
in the forefront of the movement since. 

The relevant political point of departure is 
probably the “Arab Revolt,” initiated by the 
Amir of Mecca, Sharif Husayn ibn ‘Ali, on 
June 10, 1916. Since it is no longer profitable 
to go into the argument of the extent to which 
the Western Allies reneged on their promises 
to Husayn, in return for his services in World 
War I, it is more useful to remember that 
many of the ideas on unity which Husayn pro- 
posed were not originally his own, but bor- 
rowed from Syrian sources more sophisticated 
than his Meccan court. The fact that the sys- 
tem of Middle Eastern mandates which fol- 
lowed World War I put a thirty-year mora- 
torium on any idea of unity added to the 
strength of the idea the hallowing of frustra- 
tion. 

The long indifference to, and the recent adop- 
tion of, the Arab idea by Egyptians was the 
subject of an article by Dr. Anwar Chejne in 
the Summer 1957 issue of the JouRNAL, 
“Egyptian attitudes toward pan-Arabism.” The 
trend of Egyptian policy which had its climax 
on February 1 of this year is set forth clearly 
there. 

The statement that each country was an in- 
tegral part of the “Arab nation” was contained 
in the Syrian Constitution of 1950 and the 
Egyptian Constitution of 1956. At the time, 
the professions were taken by many to be mere 
formalistic repetitions of an ideal without sub- 
stance. There is still a long way to go before all 
Arabs constitute one nation, so long a way that 
it is difficult to imagine such a consummation 
in present political lifetimes. 





Chronology 


October 1 - December 31, 1957 


General 


Oct. 2: The widow of Aga Khan III arrived in Cairo to 
sign contracts for building a mausoleum at Aswan. 

Oct. 5: A report from Beirut said that Arab leaders were 
trying to work out a possible meeting in Beirut or else- 
where with King Sa‘ud in tke role of mediator but that 
President Nasir had so far refused to participate if 
countries which have accepted the Eisenhower Doctrine 
are included. 

Oct. 14: The Eisenhower Doctrine was reported to have 
lost ground in the Middle East with Lebanese opposi- 
tion groups demanding a disavowal of the US program 
and Iraq and Saud‘ Arabia evading all mention of their 
association with the program. 

Oct. 19: Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, leader of the Parliamentary 
Labor Party, said in London that the great powers, 
including the USSR and the US, must assure the Arab 
states that Israel will not be allowed to expand at their 
expense and guarantee Israel protection against attacks 
by her Arab neighbors. 

His Highness Shah Karim al-Husayni, the fourth 
Aga Khan, was formally installed in Dar Es Salaam. 
Oct. 20: Diplomatic sources in Washington reported that 

Secretary of State Dulles was believed to be preparing 
a new approach to US Middle Eastern problems to 
correct misunderstandings that have arisen over the 

Eisenhower Doctrine. 

Oct. 21: Prime Minister Robert Gordon Menzies of Aus- 
tralia proposed a new bid by the UN for lasting peace 
in the Middle East. He urged the establishment of an 
international advisory commission to advise Middle 
Eastern governments on financial and economic prob- 
lems. 

Oct. 22: Emile M. Bustani, a member of the Lebanese 
Parliament and an oil pipeline builder, proposed that 
funds from oil profits should be made available to 
Middle Eastern countries that do not produce oil. He 
suggested the establishment of an Arab oil investment 
bank to which oil-producing countries and oil com- 
panies would turn over § percent of their annual 
profits and from which non-oil producing countries 
could borrow at 3 percent interest for development 
purposes. 

Oct. 24: The General Assembly’s Economic and Financial 
Committee adopted a resolution recommending the es- 
tablishment of an Economic Commission for Africa. 

Oct. 25: The new Aga Khan was formally installed in 
Kampala as leader of the Ismaili Muslims of Uganda. 

Oct. 30: The Director General of Petroleum and Min- 
erals for the Saudi Arabian Government said in Beirut 
that all new oil pipelines in Arab countries should be 
owned and operated by the Arab Governments. 


Nov. 3: Arab oilmen met in Baghdad to consider a plan 
for a joint stock company with the Arab Governments 
as the only stockholders to finance future Middle East- 
ern pipelines. 

Nov. 4: The USSR’s second satellite launching dominated 
all other news in Mideast papers. 

Nov. 10: It was announced in Cairo that 40 Asian and 
African countries had been invited to participate in 
the Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference in Cairo on Dec. 
26. 

Eight Arab nations agreed at an information confer- 
ence in Cairo to set up a world-wide propaganda ma- 
chine to combat “misleading” Zionist propaganda. 

Nov. 14: King Sa‘ud of Saudi Arabia and King Faysal 
of Iraq called upon the Egyptian and Syrian press and 
radio to stop their attack on King Husayn of Jordan. 

Now. 15: The Arab League Council met in Cairo and 
approved a new budget of £E 699,352. 

Nov. 18: The US formally presented to the UN its pro- 
posal for a new $100,000,000 fund to aid under-devel- 
oped countries. 

Nov. 25: British and French leaders conferred in Paris 
inconclusively for eight hours on differences arising 
from France’s North African problems. 

Nov. 26: The General Assembly approved without oppo- 
sition the establishment of an Economic Commission 
for Africa. 

Nov. 28: Henry Cabot Lodge will visit India, Pakistan, 
Iran and Afghanistan in 1958, it was announced at the 
UN. 

Nov. 30: Secretary General Dag Hammarskjéld arrived 
in Beirut en route to Jordan, Syria and Israel on a 
peace mission. 

Dec. 4: Adlai E. Stevenson urged the Administration to 
enlist the cooperation of the other North Atlantic 
Treaty powers in a new effort to negotiate a general 
political settlement in the Middle East. He suggested 
that the Atlantic powers consider guaranteeing the pres- 
ent Arab-Israeli boundaries and give serious considera- 
tion to the Soviet proposal to stop shipping arms from 
all quarters into the Middle East. 

Dec. 6: Italian Foreign Minister Giuseppe Pella in- 
formed Secretary of State Dulles of an Italian proposal 
that the US and Western Europe pool financial resources 
in a program of economic development for the Middle 
East. Under the proposal 20 percent of the European 
repayments on Marshall Plan loans, scheduled to begin 
in 1958, would be contributed to a Middle Eastern 
fund and European countries without Marshall Plan 
loans would make contributions within the limits of 
the other allocations. 

Dec. 7: State Department criticism of the Italian Mid- 
dle East plan centered around the belief that any pooled 
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Western effort will be regarded in the Middle East as 
an extension of NATO. Two other objections voiced 
at the State Department were that Marshall Plan re- 
payments will be made in local currencies which would 
mean that the commodities and services the fund pur- 
chases would come from Western Europe alone and 
that the US is not a member of the Organization for 
European Cooperation, the parent organization of the 
proposed fund. 

Secretary General Dag Hammarskjéld returned from 
a visit to the Middle East, confident that certain prob- 
lems had been successfully negotiated. 

The Arab League announced in Damascus it had 
blacklisted the British tanker Stamperk for violating 
Arab boycott regulations by carrying strategic mate- 
rials to Israel. 

Dec. 8: The Aga Khan said in London he planned a vast 
Muslim educational program to enable his followers 
to catch up to Christian levels of learning. 

Dec. 12: Arab rulers; were reperted to have warned the 
West that they will not accept decisions affecting the 
Middle East made without consulting them at the 
NATO conference next week. 

Dec. 15: Dr. Charles Malik, Lebanese Foreign Minister, 
said in Beirut that a personal message had been received 
from President Eisenhower assuring Arab states that 
no decisions affecting their vital interests will be taken 
at the NATO conference without their being consulted. 

Dec. 20: Premier Félix Gaillard said that President Eisen- 
hower had given him cause for satisfaction in discus- 
sion of France’s North African problems during the 
NATO conference. 

Dec. 22: Delegations from the Communist bloc arrived 
in Cairo for the Asian-African People’s Solidarity Con- 
ference. 

Dec. 24: James P. Richards, Ambassador at large to the 
Middle East, submitted his resignation in Washir.gton. 

Dec, 25: Delegates irom 37 countries and colonies gath- 
ered in Cairo for the Asian-African Conference. 

Dec. 26: The Asian-African People’s Solidarity Confer- 
ence opened in Cairo. 

Dec. 27: The delegate of the USSR to the Asian-African 
Conference in Cairo offered economic and technical 
aid to all peoples of Asia and Africa “as brother helps 
brother.” He also suggested the nationalization of in- 
dustry as the quickest means to industrial expansion. 

Dec. 28: The USSR chief representative ;to the Asian- 
African Conference, Sharaf R. Rashidov, offered full 
backing from the USSR to all “movements for inde- 
pendence” from Algeria to Netherlands New Guinea 
and expressed concern for all those living under West- 
ern colonial rule. 

UN Secretary General Dag Hammarskjéld conferred 
at length with Foreign Minister Christian Pineau in 
Paris in what was believed a briefing of French officials 
on the Middle East. 

Dec. 29: President Nasir was reported alarmed over the 
extreme pro-Communist line the Asian-African Con- 
ference has taken. 


The State Department announced that Secretary of 
State Dulles will attend the annual conference of the 
Baghdad Pact countries next month in Turkey. 

Dec. 30: Delegates to the Asian-African conference 
drafted an appeal to the US and Britain to accept the 
USSR’s proposal to ban nuclear weapon tests for the 
two years starting Jan. 1. 

Norman Thomas, US Socialist leader, said that the 
US should negotiate on what he termed “surprisingly 
decent” Soviet proposals for a Middle East Settlement. 


Aden 


(See also Yemen) 


Oct. 2: An Aden Government guard was killed and two 
others were wounded near the Yemeni border when 
they came under fire from the village of Al-Husayn. 

Nov. 27: The British Foreign Secretary, reporting on talks 
with the Crown Prince of Yemen, said it was made 
clear that Britain could not agree to any claim to for- 
eign sovereignty over Aden. 

Dec. 30: The Colonial Office in London said that Yemen 
has distributed between 2,000 and 3,000 rifles to tribes- 
men of the British Aden Protectorate within the last 
six weeks. It was also reported that 200 protectorate 
tribesmen had been detained as hostages “to insure that 
these rifles will be used to cause disturbance in the 
protectorate.” 

A large group of Yemeni tribesmen and regular sol- 
diers attacked government guards of Ghania, Aden 
Protectorate, on Christmas day, according to an official 
comniuniqué. 


Afghanistan 
(See also General, India) 


Oct. 20: Premier Mohammed Da’ud left Kabul for a visit 
to Communist China, the Moscow radio reported. 

Dec. 20: Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet Foreign Minister, 
received an Afghan Government mission visiting Mos- 
cow to negotiate a new frontier agreement between 
the two countries, the soviet news agency Tass re- 
ported. 


Algeria 


(See also General, Morocco, Tunisia) 


Oct. 1: Algerian nationalist leaders issued a memorandum 
at the UN calling for round-table talks with France, 
Morocco and Tunisia to obtain a settlement of the 
Algerian conflict. 

Due to the French Cabinet’s defeat on September 
30, there was general reluctance in Paris to say what 
future policy toward Algerian nationalist overtures 
would be. 
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Three Algerian nationalist leaders touring Latin 
America were accused of being Communist agitators 
and expelled by the Guatemalan Government. 

Oct. 2: It was reported in Morocco that general neglect 
for lack of information had been shown the 80,000 
Algerian refugees living in Morocco. 

Oct. 3: The head of the French delegation to the UN 
reiterated the French stand that the question of Al- 
geria was not the business of the UN and implied that 
there were parties at the UN interested in taking ad- 
vantage of France’s present political crisis. 

The office of Robert Lacoste, French Minister for 
Algeria, brought out a booklet announcing the first 
official total of losses in the Algerian conflict: 6,945 
civilians killed, 401 schools burned, 6,352 farms de- 
stroyed since the start of the fighting. 

Oct. 5: French sources announced about 150 nationalists 
were killed during the previous week. 

Oct. 7: It was amnounced that, depending on whether 
Algeria’s petroleum resources are sufficient to meet the 
requirements, a shift in the source of oil supplies for 
the proposed European Ec ic C ity might 
result. 

Oct. 8: An explosion occurred in the Casbah when para- 
chutists on a raid accidentally detonated a nationalist 
cache of bombs, causing 17 deaths. 

Oct. 11: French reports announced the capture of 108 
nationalist guerrillas in the last three days of fighting 
and the killing of 80 more. The increase in sur- 
renders is viewed hopefully as a sign of nationalist 
fatigue by the French authorities. 

Oct. 12: Three engagements today cost the rebels 96 
dead and at least a dozen captured, according to French 
Army communiqués. 

The French Army announced that 30,000 land mines 
had been planted in the barbed wire and in a strip of 
no-man’s-land along the Moroccan “frontier. 

Reliable sources in Algiers put the death toll re- 
sulting from the Casbah explosion on Oct. 8 at 24 
lives including 3 important nationalist activists. This 





been killed and three taken prisoner in an engagement 
near the Moroccan frontier. 

Oct. 17: A « y of Shaamba Camel Cavalry muti- 
nied, killed eight French soldiers and fled into the 
desert. 

Oct. 18: Representatives of two French oil companies 
that are exploiting the Hassi Messaoud field announced 
they will begin pumping 600 metric tons of crude pe- 
troleum to the rail head at Toggourt in January. 

Oct. 20: French planes killed 10 nationalists who were 
fleeing across the Sahara by camel after having slain 
eight French soldiers at a desert outpost on Oct. 17. 

Oct, 23: Former Premier Guy Mollet, named to head a 
new French government, was reported to be ready to es- 
tablish contact with Algerian nationalist leaders to 
obtain a cease-fire. M. Mollet told the Radicals and 
other political groups he would resubmit to Parliament 
the Algerian Reform Bill which caused the fall of 
Premier Bourgés-Maunoury on Sept. 30. 

Oct. 24: Nine executive chiefs of the Algerian National 
Liberation Front gathered in Tunis to determine their 
political position in the prospective UN debate on the 
Algerian problem. A communiqué issued in their 
names announced that a new nationalist military of- 
fensive had been opened in Algeria on Oct. 20 to mark 
the third anniversary of the rebellion. 

The French military command in Algeria said that 
there had been no unusual nationalist activity in Al- 
geria since Oct. 20, the day the new nationalist mili- 
tary offensive was supposed to begin. 





Oct. 25: The Algerian nationalist press service in Tunis 
announced that 31 large and small clashes had taken 
place since Oct. 20 in frontier regions. The commu- 
niqué indicated that more than 400 French soldiers 
and 12 nationalists had been killed. 

The headquarters of the French command in Al- 
geria published a communiqué denying nationalist as- 
sertions and indicating the offensive which was alleg- 
edly launched on Oct. 20 was for all practical purposes 
strictly verbal. 


source asserts the explosion was intentionally set off by 
French paratroopers in an attempt to blow down a 
wall behind which terrorist. were hiding with bombs. 

Oct. 13: The French Army reported having killed 19 
nationalists in two engagements. Unofficial sources re- 
ported the nationalists had shot down a French plane 
in one of the engagements. 


Oct. 28: Algerian gunmen, apparently members of the 
Algerian National Liberation Front, shot and killed a 
former Deputy Mayor of ‘Algiers in Paris. The victim 
belonged to the Algerian National Movement which 
favors moderation rather than independence in Algeria. 

It was announced in Paris that the Sinclair Oil Com- 
pany will direct oil exploration operations in the Sa- 
hara Desert for a group of French and American in- 
vestment companies. 


Oct. 14: The Algerian nationalist students organization 
in Paris withdrew its boycott order issued on May 26, 
1956, which had barred about 4,000 Algerian students 
from attending French universities. 

Oct. 15: French Army sources reported the death of 
11 nationalists and the capture of 10 others in a 
series of minor actions. 


Oct. 29: It was reported from Tunis that Algerian na- 
tionalist leaders there are optimistic about their fighting 
chances and claim a force of 100,000 combatants. The 
French officially estimate nationalist strength at a 
total force of 65,000. Colonel Lakhdar bin Tobbal, 
nationalist commander of north Constantine attending 
the meeting in Tunis, asserted confidently that his men 
in the mountains could go on fighting indefinitely. 

The newspaper Le Monde estimated that the Algerian 
war had cost almost 41,000 European and Muslim lives 


Oct. 16: French Army sources reported that outlaws, pre- 
sumably guerrillas of the Algerian National Libera- 
tion Army, had killed nine men from two Moslem 
communities near the Mediterranean coast on Oct. 14. 

A French Army communiqué said 25 nationalists had 
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and the equivalent of $1,764,280,000 in the last three 
years. 


Oct. 30: The chiefs of the Algerian nationalist rebellion 
meeting in Tunis appealed to the UN to settle the 
three-year-old guerrilla war in Algeria. The nationalists 
offered to negotiate “peace” with France only after 
prior recognition of Algerian independence had been 
granted by France. The communiqué disclosed the 
vote expressed for an early conference with Tunisia 
and Morocco to work out the hastening of Algerian 
independence. 

Moderates among the Algerian leaders said unoffi- 
cially that the reaffirmation of the position demanding 
the recognition by France of Algerian independence 
prior to negotiations was a tactical move to give the 
Liberation Front’s representatives in the UN a stronger 
bargaining position from which to arrive at a com- 
promise resolution. 


Oct. 31: North African terrorists attempted to machine- 
- gun an influential French Senator from Algeria. This 

was the first attack by Algerians on a major French 
political figure in France. 

Tunisian President Habib Bourguiba chided the Al- 
gerian National Liberation Front. He said their posi- 
tion could “neither increase the number of partisans of 
the Algerian cause nor favor the search for a solution 
that would achieve Algerian independence.” His disap- 
pointment was caused, he said, by the declaration is- 
sued by the Algerian leaders on Oct. 30 reaffirming 
that they would not negotiate peace until France rec- 
ognized Algerian independence. He further stated that 
the new T Ambassador to Morocco would imme- 
diately approach the Moroccan Government to seek 
agreement on a conference to work out the hastening of 
Algerian independence. 

Nov. I: North Africans opened fire on a group of other 
North Africans in Lyons wounding seven people. This 
was the third shooting in Lyons in 24 hours involving 
North Africans. 

A Muslim was killed in Paris and another Muslim 
died from wounds received in an attack on Oct. 31 in 
Versailles. 


Nov. 4: Robert Lacoste, French Minister for Algeria, de- 
clared in a telegram to the NY Times that the figure 
given by the Algerian nationalist leaders meeting in 
Tunis of 700 French soldiers killed since the start of 
the nationalist offensive on Oct. 20, was “extravagant” 
and “erroneous.” M. Lacoste asserted that French 
losses in the week following Oct. 20 amounted to 38 
killed and that 457 nationalists were killed. The na- 
tionalists had stated their losses had been negligible. All 
French and nationalist reports of military figures have 
been at wide variance. 





Nov. 7: Nationalist guerrillas twice attacked a convoy of 
oil prospectors near Timimoun in the Algerian Sahara. 
The French Ministry of the Sahara in Paris confirmed 
news of the attack but disclosed no details. Uncon- 
firmed reports say that nine Foreign Legionnaires who 
were in the convoy escort were killed. 


An unconfirmed report said that nationalists had at- 
tacked a French military post at Tarhit about 160 
miles northwest of Timimoun. 

The war veterans organization in Algiers announced 
its refusal to participate in the Armistice Day celebra- 
tion on Nov. 11 because of the Government’s an- 
nounced intention of passing an Algerian reform law 
similar to that which caused the downfall of the Gov- 
ernment on Sept. 30. The law would give Algerian 
Moslems equal voting rights with Europeans. 

Nov. 8: French military and civilian authorities in Al- 
geria announced that they are encouraged by what they 
see as the failure of the Algerian military offensive. 
According to the most authoritative figures available 
in Algiers French military losses in October were fewer 
than they had been in September and in August. These 
authorities further reported that 2,538 nationalists had 
been killed during October and 300 wounded. 

According to French authorities in Algeria the na- 
tionalist general staff meeting in Tunis was apparently 
deceived by its own guerrilla commanders in Algeria 
about the success of the offensive. These authorities 
believe that the nationalist leaders waited four days 
to announce the offensive until they had news of mili- 
tary victories from their commanders inside Algeria 
and that the commanders had invented the victories in 
am offensive that was not in fact taking place. 

President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia sent a messen- 
ger to King Muhammad V of Morocco with a message 
believed to contain a proposal for a North African 
conference to pave the way to peace in Algeria. 

Nov. 11: Europeans in Algeria celebrated Armistice Day. 
About 100 student demonstrators maligned Robert La- 
coste, 50 of whom were arrested and their temporary 
draft-exempt status was revoked. 

Nov. 13: A European prospecting team on leave in Algiers 
from Adrar, south of Timi ,d ded arms and 
military protection before it returned to the desert. 

The French authorities cited the large number of Al- 
gerian children who enrolled in schools this fall, the 
growing tendency of Muslims to participate in local 
municipal government under a rural political reform 
program and the success of free military medical centers 
in attracting Muslim patients among the indications of 
a change towards popular Muslim antipathy to the 
rebellion. 

Nov. 15: A report from Paris stated that the appeal by 
the Communist-led General Confederation of Workers 
for demonstrations and strikes against the war in Al- 
geria went apparently unobserved throughout France. 

French oil officials in Algiers indicated that further 
petroleum deposits might be found before the end of 
the year in the Algerian oil field of Hassi Messaoud be- 
sides the three wells already equipped for production. 
They said initial findings at three or four other wells 
appeared quite promising. 

Nov. 16: Nine French soldiers were killed and five 
wounded when nationalists ambushed a motorized patrol 
in the Quarsenis Mountains. French officials said their 
troops had killed 40 nationalists in a counterattack. 
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Nov. 18: French Foreign Minister Christian Pineau asked 
UN officials to discuss the impending debate on the Al- 
gerian problem. Asked whether he believed the US 
would support France in the debate, he replied that 
the decision will show whether there is Atlantic solidar- 
ity or not. 

It was reported from Paris that the new Algerian re- 
form bill was ready to be presented to the French Na- 
tional Assembly for debate. The new and slightly 
shorter text of the bill maintains as its basic proposal 
the division of Algeria into semi-autonomous regions. 
Each region according to the bill would have its own 
elected assembly and a government responsible to it. 
In addition the new .ext provides for a “council of 
communities,” designed to give the Europeans a voice 
in affairs, especially in regions where they would be 
heavily outnumbered. The central federative organs 
were maintained in the new text; the manner in which 
the executive council will operate is being left to a 
bill to be put before the assembly after the election 
of the territorial assemblies. The proposed basic vot- 
ing system in the territories calls for the institution 
of the “single college” system whereby Muslims and 
Europeans would vote together with equality. 


Nov. 19: Unconfirmed reports from Algeria disclosed that 
an important French military operation, involving heli- 
copters, observation and pursuit planes, has been carried 
on in the Sahara since nationalists attacked a convoy of 
oil prospectors on Nov. 7. 

According to Algerian National Liberation Front re- 
ports nationalist forces ambushed a French unit near 
Nemours in Western Algeria and killed 40 French 
soldiers. The reports also said the nationalists had shot 
down a helicopter and that their losses had been six 
dead and six wounded. 


Nov. 21: French forces struck at Algerian nationalists in 
the Sahara, killing 42 and taking 10 prisoners. The 
French losses were six killed and 12 wounded. The na- 
tionalist band included mutinous Muslim soldiers who 
killed eight French soldiers on Nov. 7 supported by 
about 20 Muslims said to have come from Morocco. 

King Muhammad V of Morocco and President Habib 
Bourguiba of Tunisia addressed an urgent appeal to the 
French to begin negotiations for ending the war in Al- 
geria. 


Nov. 22: French Foreign Minister Christian Pineau an- 
nounced in the UN that France could not accept the 
offer of Morocco and Tunisia to use their “good offices” 
to settle the Algerian question because these countries 
were not neutrals in this conflict and because the offer 
had excluded some of the nationalists now fighting in 
Algeria. 


Nov. 23: A spokesman for an Algerian nationalist organ- 
ization accused King Muhammad and President Bour- 
guiba of “injecting new seeds of dissension among the 
Algerians.” He said this approach made for civil war in 
Algeria. This organization is a rival of the Algerian 
National Liberation Front. 


A Radical party congress in Strasbourg voted a mo- 
tion backed by former Premier Pierre Mendés-France to 
accept negotiations with Morocco and Tunisia to settle 
the Algerian war. Premier Félix Gaillard rejected the 
motion and showed hostility to the mediation offer. 


Nov. 25: Four Algerians were killed and eight wounded 

within an hour in Paris as rival Algerian groups clashed. 

Robert Lacoste said that 53,000 Algerian Mus- 
lims had joined the French forces as volunteers. 


Nov. 26: It was announced at the United Nations that 
France has told UN delegates that she will be willing 
to admit as many as 10,000 observers for the proposed 
Algerian elections. 

French authorities in Algeria imposed a travel ban 
throughout the oil-rich areas of the Sahara “to insure 

» the security of oil exploitations.” 


Nov. 27: France urged the UN not to interfere with the 
j reforms the French planned to put into effect in Al- 
geria. French Foreign Minister Christian Pineau added 
that France would take the initiative of inviting Gov- 
ernments of democratic countries to observe the pro- 
posed elections in Algeria. He asserted that the freedom 
of action of Morocco and Tunisia were jeopardized by 
the large entrenchments of the National Liberation 
Front in these countries. He accused Egypt and Syria of 
inciting and supplying arms to the nationalists. 

A Cabinet decision on the offer of Morocco and 
Tunisia to mediate in negotiations on Algeria concluded 
that France would consider the “good offices” of these 
countries in stopping the shooting in Algeria but will 
not tolerate outside interference in political affairs there. 

The French Secretary of State for Algeria escaped an 
attack on his life in Paris when a fusillade of revolver 
shots was fired at him from a car. 


Nov. 28: It was reported by French authorities that one 
European woman was killed and another captured by 
French military forces on Nov. 26; both women were 
reported to be Communists. 

President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia said that the 
Algerian National Liberation Front was ready to start 
negotiations with France “without requiring from her 
the previous recognition of Algerian independence.” 


Nov. 29: Foreign Minister Christian Pineau of France met 
with the heads of the Tunisian and Moroccan delega- 
tions to work out the first steps toward a resolution on 
Algeria. 

The statement of President Habib Bourguiba of 
Tunisia on Nov. 28 that the Liberation Front no longer 
insists on independence before negotiating confused 
rebel headquarters in Tunisia. Liberation Front sources 
announced that President Bourguiba may have made 
“a slip of the tongue.” 


Nov. 30: The National Assembly approved in Paris the 
new reform bill for Algeria. 

Syria charged at the UN that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization “is being used to make a so-called 
free world safe for oppression” by assisting France in 
its Algerian policy. 
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Dec. 1: French Army headquarters said that French forces 
had killed 26 Algerian nationalists in a surprise attack 
on a fortified village. 

Dec. 2: The Saudi Arabian, Lebanese and Iraqi envoys 

ed their opposition to the French reform pro- 
gram at the United Nations. 

Dec. 3: The US representative to the UN, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, endorsed the French Foreign Minister’s appeal of 
last week against interference with the reforms that 
France plans to put into effect. He also gave high 
praise to the offer of Tunisia and Morocco to use their 
“good offices” in reaching a solution thus adopting a 
middle view on the Algerian issue. 





Dec. 4: The US and French representatives conferred at 
the UN in an attempt to work out a compromise reso- 
lution on the Algerian question. 

Muh d Beliounis, chief of a 3,000-man armed 
band of the Algerian National Movement, formally 
allied himself to France in a declaration issued from his 
stronghold in the Ouled Nail Mountains. 

The newspaper France-Soir announced that the pipe- 
line to bring Sahara oil part of the way toward the 
Mediterranean had been completed a month ahead of 
schedule and that 600 tons of crude oil from the 
Hassi Messaoud field would be arriving daily at the 
port of Philippeville at the beginning of January. 

Premier Félix Gaillard said that any failure of the 
Atlantic Alliance to defend its members’ interests 
around the world could wreck the pact and lead Europe 
toward neutralism. 





Dec. 6: The Political Committee of the General Assembly 
was unable to adopt either an Asian-African resolution 
calling for negotiations between France and the Al- 
gerian nationalists or a Western move designed better to 
meet the French viewpoint. The results of the com- 
mittee debate will therefore be forwarded to the Gen- 
eral Assembly without recommendation. 

Dec. 7: Six American and two British oil companies have 
made new applications to prospect for oil in the Sahara, 
French officials announced. 

French officials announced that 103 Algerian nation- 
alists were killed in an engagement near the Tunisian 
border. The military spokesman said that the nation- 
alist band had been on its way to Tunisia to acquire 
arms. 

A French military tribunal in Algiers sentenced three 
Communists to death for participating in bombings in 
the Algiers area last year. 

Dec. 9: French officials reported a toll of 270 nationalists 
killed and 70 taken prisoner over the weekend. This 
figure includes 103 nationalists killed in fighting near 
the Tunisian border on Dec. 7. French losses were 
given at five men killed and four wounded. 

Dec. 10: A compromise resolution on the Algerian ques- 
tion was adopted by the General Assembly. The vote 
was 80 to 0 with France not participating and South 
Africa absent. The compromise calls for pourparlers 
and other appropriate means towards the solution of 
the Algerian issue. 


The top French parachute commander in the desert 
campaign reported that the Algerian nationalist network 
in the Timimoun region of the western Sahara had been 
virtually destroyed. 


Dec. 11: France was expected to consider again the possi- 
bilities of Tunisian and Moroccan mediation in the Al- 
gerian issue. 

French authorities said that at least 218 nationalists 
were killed in two big engagements last night. 


Dec. 12: French authorities reported that 78 Algerian 
nationalists had been killed in a battle near Rokina, 
eastern Algeria. 

Algerians killed three North Africans and wounded 
11 im attacks in Paris, Lille, and Lyon. 


Dec. 13: The Paris newspaper Le Monde published the 
long-delayed and hotly-disputed report on savagery and 
brutality in the Algerian war prepared by 12 French- 
men who constitute the official Commission for 
the Safeguard of Rights and Individual Liberties. 
Robert Lacoste, Minister for Algeria, issued a statement 
from Algiers regretting the publication of the report 
before the Government had completed its comments on 
rebel atrocities which were to accompany the criti- 
cisms of French actions. 


Dec. 17: A 15-year-old Algerian boy was shot to death in 
Paris; the police said his father had refused several de- 
mands for money from Algerian nationalist organiza- 
tions. 


Dec. 18: French military sources reported that 30 na- 
tionalists were killed and 17 taken prisoner in an en- 
gagement near Sebdou in western Algeria. 


Dec. 20: It was reported that nine French soldiers were 
killed in an ambush near Boghari, south of Algiers. 
French forces were reported to have killed 17 national- 
ists and wounded 13 in a fight in the Sidi-bel-Abbes 
region in western Algeria. 


Dec. 23: The Algerian National Liberation Front re- 
ported that nationalist guerrillas had intensified their 
military action in the Wilaya “command” of Oran near 
the Moroccan border. The report further asserted that 
47 French were killed and numerous wounded in the 
Sebdou engagement on December 18. The nationalists 
put their losses in this engagement at 8 dead and 3 
wounded in contradiction to the French figures given 
for the battle. The nationalist communiqué said that 
25 Frenchmen and 2 nationalists had been killed in 
two ambush attacks against the French forces in Oran 
on Dec. 20. 

French police have arrested 445 Algerian “suspects” 
in a nation-wide drive against nationalist circles. The 
French Police reported that the round-up was carried 
out on Dec. 21 and that $15,200 and weapons were 
seized. 


Dec. 24: The French police seized the Christmas Eve is- 
sue of the Communist newspaper L’Humanité because 
of articles on soldiers imprisoned for refusing to fight 
in Algeria. 
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The French Military Court of Oran imposed a death 
sentence on ‘Abd al-Qadir Mokkadera convicted as the 
instigator of a nationalist bombing on Dec. 17. 

Dec. 26: The International Red Cross Committee said in 
Geneva that the Algerian nationalists had broken all 
their promises to permit Red Cross visits to French 
prisoners in nationalist hands. 

A nationalist grenade exploded in a bar in Oran kill- 
ing one man and wounding six persons. 

French military officials reported that French troops 
had wiped out a band of nationalists that had broken 
through the barbed-wire barrier on the Tunisian border. 
They reported 30 nationalists killed and one captured 
in the clash. 

Nationalist mortars shelled the town of Guelma scor- 
ing a direct hit on the hospital, according to French 
authorities. 

Dec. 27: French authorities announced that 54 victims 
had been claimed in the past 24 hours, 53 guerrillas 
and one Arab railway man. The railway man was killed 
when nationalists derailed a thirty-car train between 
Béne and Constantine. 

Dec. 31: Three unofficial reports intimated that the first 
oil from the Sahara is on its way north to France, that 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey is seriously 
considering entering a deal with French companies on 
an equal partnership basis, and that French companies 
have drilled in a sixth successful well which appears to 
be even larger than had been expected. 


Cyprus 


(See also Iraq) 


Oct. 6: Archbishop Makarios, exiled Cypriote leader, 
pledged in New York a guarantee of Turkish minority 
rights “by international instrument” if freedom were 
granted to the island. 

Oct. 11: Vanavas Papadopoulos, a leading E.O.K.A. mem- 
ber, surrendered himself to police authorities in the 
village of Peristerona. 

The administration disclosed reports of rioting 
among prisoners at the Pyla detention camp. 

Oct. 21: Sir Hugh Foot was appointed Governor of Cy- 
prus to replace Field Marshal Sir John Harding; the 
new Governor will take over on December 1. Colonial 
Office sources reported that the change of Governors 
did not constitu.e a change in British policy. 

Greek Cypriotes welcomed the appointment of Sir 
Hugh Foot as a step towards an end to the military 
regime. 

Nov. 3: Turkish Cypriote policemen clashed with Greek 
Cypriotes in the village of Pano Arodhes. 

Nov. 7: A Greek Cypriote was shot dead in a Nicosia 
suburb. 

Nov. 9: A Turkish Cypriote policeman was killed by 
gunmen in a car along the Nicosia~-Morphou road. 

Nov. 11: Volkan, the Turkish underground movement in 
Cyprus, warned that in the future five Greek Cypri- 
otes would be killed for every Turk slain by E.O.K.A. 


Nov. 22: Col. George Grivas, the chief of E.O.K.A., said 
he would retire from the political scene as soon as Cy- 
prus has won its freedom. 


Nov. 26: Thousands of Greek Cypriotes surged through 
the streets in Cyprus’ main cities as riots marked the 
second anniversary of emergency regulations imposed 
on the British Crown Colony. There were strikes and 
acts of sabotage reported during the day. 

Nov. 27: A British soldier was shot and wounded by as- 
sailants in Limassol. This marked the first shooting at- 
tack on a Briton in any Cyprus town since last Jan. 23. 


Nov. 28: The formation of a new Turkish resistance or- 
ganization to defend the interests of the Turkish minor- 
ity in Cyprus was announced in leaflets circulated in 
the main towns. 

Dec. 2: Tough security measures were clamped on Cyprus 
on the eve of the arrival oi the new Governor. 

Dec. 3: French archaeologists digging on the site of 
Alasia, capital city of Cyprus 4,000 years ago, an- 
nounced that they had discovered a late bronze-age 
tomb containing 200 vases filled with jewelry. 

Sir Hugh Foot, new Governor of Cyprus, arrived 
in Nicosia. 

The British Colonial Secretary rejected a Laborite 
suggestion that Archbishop Makarios be permitted to 
return to Cyprus. 


Dec. 7: A general strike spread as 2,000 students, cele- 
brating the forthcoming UN debate on Cyprus, at- 
tacked troops and police in Nicosia. 

Greece proposed in a draft resolution submitted to 
the General Assembly’s Political Committee that the 
UN call for self-determination by the people of Cyprus. 


Dec. 8: In a surprise broadcast, Sir Hugh Foot promised 
the people of Cyprus a new year of hope and urged 
them to refrain from violence while the Cyprus ques- 
tion is before the UN. 


Dec. 9: UN debate on the Cyprus issue began. 

Strikes and spontaneous riots occurred all over Cy- 
prus as ethnic Greeks demonstrated their support for 
the principle of self-determination. Unofficial estimates 
ranged from 150 to 200 wounded demonstrators. 

Greece accused Britain of holding Cyprus under 
colonial suppression in the opening debate on the Cy- 
prus issue. The Greek Foreign Minister insisted that, 
contrary to British contentions, Cyprus had no stra- 
tegic value. The British delegate declared that Britain 
is ready to renew discussion with Greece, Turkey and 
the peoples of Cyprus. The Turkish delegate sup- 
ported Britain and said the Turkish minority would 
not accept a decision to join Cyprus to Greece. 


Dec. 10: A serious clash between Greek and Turkish Cyp- 
riotes in Nicosia caused a curfew to be imposed on the 
old city area. 

The US delegate to the UN, Mr. Lodge, urged that 
a settlement of the Cyprus issue be sought through 
private mediation and expressed doubts that a solution 
could be found in the UN without agreement among 
the parties concerned. 
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Dec. 11: The British delegate told the UN her pledges 
for Cyprus self-government remain unaltered. 

A message from the Turkish Foreign Ministry urged 
Britain to take steps to prevent the murder of Turkish 
Cypriotes. 

Dec. 12: The Political Committee advised the General 
Assembly to consider a Greek resolution calling for 
further negotiations towards self-determination for the 
people of Cyprus. The resolution was approved by the 
Political Committee in a vote of 33 to 29 with 25 
abstentions. 

Sir Hugh Foot walked through the streets of the 
old city unguarded, exchanging greetings with onlook- 
ers. 

Dec. 13: Greek Cypriotes hailed as a victory the vote in 
the Political Committee. 

Sir Hugh Foot visited the central prison in Nicosia 
and ordered the release of two of 12 Greek Cypri- 
ote women prisoners on grounds of poor health. 

Bomb explosions, thought to be related to US absten- 
tion in the Political Committee vote on the Cyprus is? 
sue, caused serious damage to the US Information 
Service library in Athens. The Greek Government cor- 
veyed its “distress” to the State Department. 

Dec. 14: The Greek resolution calling for self-determina- 
tion for the people of Cyprus was rejected by the UN 
General Assembly in a vote of 31 to 23 with 24 mem- 
bers including the US abstaining. ; 

Dec. 15: Two clashes broke out in the port of Famagusta 
and the village of Akanthou. 

Dec. 16: Archbishop Makarios declared in New York 
that the Greek Cypriotes had won a great moral vic- 
tory when the General Assembly’s Political Committee 
adopted the Greek resolution. 

Dec. 17: Sir Hugh Foot held a meeting at Government 
House with the Greek Cypriote mayors of the 12 
largest communities to discuss local problems. 

Dec. 18: The Foreign Ministers of Britain, Greece and 
Turkey met with Paul-Henri Spaak, Secretary of the 
Atlantic alliance, in Paris to discuss a basis for ending 
the Cyprus dispute. 

The Greek and Iraqi consulates in Istanbul were put 
under police guard owing to tension over the UN action 
on Cyprus. Iraq voted for the resolution in the Politi- 
cal Committee but abstained in the Assembly vote. 

A Greek-Cypriote blacksmith, identified by the Brit- 
ish as a local underground leader, was killed by troops 
in a village near Famagusta. 

Dec. 23: Archbishop Makarios arrived in Athens from 
New York; he said the Cypriotes did not recognize any 
rights of Turkey over Cyprus and would reject any 
proposals for tripartite talks. 

Iraq’s Ambassador presented his Government's apol- 
ogies to Premier Adnan Menderes in Ankara for Iraq's 
vote against Turkey on the Cyprus issue in the UN 
Political Commit<ee. 

Dec. 24: Premier Menderes said in Ankara that Turkey 
expects a “useful and sincere friendship” with Greece 
to develop despite the differences between them. 


Dec. 25: Cypriotes were joyful over the Christmas am- 


nesty granted by the new Governor to 100 political 
prisoners. 


Dec. 31: Sic Hugh Foot arrived in London for discussions 


with the Prime Minister, the Colonial Secretary and 
other officials. He said that progress had been made 
towards solving problems on the island and that he 
would discuss the question of Archbishop Makarios 
with the Colonial Secretary. 


Egypt 


(See also General, Algeria, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Pal- 


estine Problem, Persian Gulf, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, 


Syrian Crisis) 


Oct. 1: Lieut. Gen. Muhammad Haidar, former Egyptian 


Defense Minister, died. 


Oct. 5: Egypt’s clandestine Communist party accused the 


Government of persecuting Communists to please the 
US. 


Oct. 7: The new Assiut University in Upper Egypt was 


opened. 


Oct. 8: An Egyptian delegation left for Rome to resume 


talks with British representatives regarding restoration 
of trade relations. 


Oct. 9: President Nasir ordered all branches of the Gov- 


ernment and the press to present Egypt as a strictly 
neutral country and to make every effort to bring 
about a more equitable balance between Eastern and 
Western trade. 

The Egyptian Minister of Finance said that officials 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment had expressed willingness to help finance a 
huge project for widening the Suez Canal to permit 
two-way traffic. 


Oct. 11: The managing director of the Egyptian Suez 


Canal Authority said in Zurich that Egypt had asked 
the UN Secretary General to mediate the settlement of 
Suez Canal stockholders’ claims. 

The UN Secretariat said that the Secretary General 
had been holding private talks with Egyptian and canal 
company officials for several months. 

Egypt told the Security Council that she seized the 
Israeli trawler Doron last month because the boat had 
violated Egyptian territorial waters. 


Oct. 12: The trial of 18 Egyptians on charges of Com- 


munist activities was postponed until Oct. 19. 


Oct. 13: A supplementary trade agreement was signed in 


Cairo between Hungary and Egypt. 

President Nasir announced he had sent “basic ele- 
ments” of the armed forces to Syria; naval units carry- 
ing troops arrived in the port of Latakia, Syria. 


Oct. 14: Authoritative sources in London said that Egyp- 


tian troops sent to Syria amount to less than one 
battalion. 


Oct. 18: An Egyptian military spokesman said that Egyp- 


tian naval units visiting Latakia had been instructed 
to stay until “further notice.” 
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Oct. 19: Egypt signed cultural cooperation agreements 
with the USSR, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria. 

A sharp recession in the Nile River may have serious 
consequences for Egypt’s winter rice crop, it was re- 
ported in Cairo. 

Oct. 20: Former Foreign Minister Salah al-Din and ten 
other defendents were convicted on charges of having 
conspired to inate Presid Nasir and overthrow 
the regime. 

Three Egyptian naval vessels that escorted Egyptian 
troops to Syria returned to Alexandria. 

Oct. 21: It was announced in Cairo that an 11th cen- 
tury Islamic gate had been unearthed and that the 
newly-discovered sarcophagus of a Pharaoh would be 
unsealed soon. 

Oct. 23: Two Gaza Strip Arabs convicted of spying for 
Israel were hanged in Tanta prison near Cairo, Egyp- 
tian authorities announced; three others were hanged on 
Oct. 21. 

Oct. 25: Maj. Gen. “Abd al-Hakim Amir, commander of 
joint Egyptian-Syrian Forces, made a hurried trip to 
Damascus to investigate a series of flights by unidenti- 
fied planes over the Syrian capital. 

It was unofficially stated in Cairo that Egyptian fi- 
nancial talks with Britain will not be resumed unless 
Britain agrees to release £27,800,000 from Egypt's 
sterling assets in London. Both delegations to Rome 
have been recalled. 

Oct. 26: A trade agreement was signed in Cairo between 
East Germany and Egypt. 





Oct. 27: Two Arabs, convicted of spying for Israel, were 
hanged in Zahazah prison north of Cairo. 

Oct. 29: On the anniversary of the beginning of the Brit- 
ish-French and Israeli attacks on Egypt, President Nasir 
said that Egypt felt no rancor against those who had 
attacked her. 

Oct. 30: An Egyptian ship, the Sinai, was launched at 
the Polish port of Szezecin, the second of six ships be- 
ing built by Poland for Egypt. 

A contract for the Egyptian-Italian-Syrian wheat 
deal was signed in Cairo. 

Oct. 31: An Egyptian military court sentenced 13 mem- 
bers of the outlawed Communist party to prison terms 
for anti-state activities. 

Nov. 1: Maj. Gen. ‘Abd al-Hakim Amir arrived at Mos- 
cow airport. 

Nov. 2: President Nasir issued a decree calling for the 
final organization of the National Union to realize the 
objectives of the Revolution. 

Al Ferdan Bridge over the Suez Canal, damaged 
during the attack last year, went back into service. 

Nov. 4: President Nasir abruptly dismissed the head of 
his huge desert reclamation project “Liberation Prov- 
ince.” 

Nov. $: Egyptian financial circles in Cairo stated that 
Egypt will pay compensation to British and French na- 
tionals whose property has been nationalized if the 
present negotiations between Egypt and Britain prove 
successful. 


Mr. Hammarskjéld proposed that the General Assem- 
bly authorize a voluntary surcharge of three percent on 
Suez Canal tolls to repay more than $8,000,000 spent 
by the UN in clearing the canal. 

Nov. 6: The World Bank announced that its President, 
Eugene R. Black, had accepted an Egyptian invitation 
to visit Cairo to advise Egypt on possible compensation 
of stockholders of the old Suez Canal Company. 

Nov. 7: The Governments of Ghana and Egypt agreed to 
exchange diplomatic missions. 

Nov. 8: Egypt’s Government-controlled radio and news- 
papers launched a violent propaganda campaign aimed 
at destroying King Husayn of Jordan and bringing 
pro-Nasir nationalists back to power in Amman. 

Nov. 9: Eugene R. Black proposed in Cairo that Egypt sit 
down with officials of the former Suez Canal Company 
within a month to negotiate a settlement of compensa- 
tion and other problems. 

Nov. 10: Eugene R. Black was reported to have told 
Egypt that the World Bank would consider helping 
finance the Aswan High Dam project if Cairo settled 
its dispute with the Suez Canal Company. 

Nov. 11: Eugene R. Black said in Geneva that the World 
Bank has offered to act as mediator in any future ne- 
gotiations on the compensation of stockholders of the 
Suez Canal Company. He denied reports that he had 
discussed a world bank loan to Egypt for financing the 
Aswan High Dam. 

The Egyptian Government announced that the head 
of the Egyptian delegation to the Franco-Egyptian 
economic talks will proceed to Geneva. 

Nov. 13: An agreement was signed in Cairo amending 
the existing payments agreement between Syria and 
Egypt. 

Nov. 14: Eugene R. Black called on the Secretary General 
at the UN to report on his talks with President Nasir 
in Cairo. 

Nov. 17: President Nasir was reported to have called an 
abrupt halt to Egypt’s violent propaganda campaign 
against King Husayn of Jordan. 


Nov. 19: The Soviet Union agreed to give Egypt economic 
assistance. It was also announced in Moscow that agree- 
ment had been reached on military matters. 


Nov. 20: State Department officials confirmed reports that 
the US has released about a fourth of the $40,000,000 
in Egyptian assets frozen since Cairo’s seizure of the 
Suez Canal. 

Egypt was reported to have agreed in principle to an 
offer of Soviet aid which would not bar dealings in 
assistance and trade from the West. The official Middle 
East News Agency said the aid would be in the form of 
a loan in which the USSR would make available to 
Egypt up to 700,000,000 rubles. 

It was reported in Cairo that rich deposits of alum- 
inum and phosphates had been discovered by an Egyp- 
tian geological mission in Sinai. 

General Amir returned to Cairo from Moscow. 

Nov. 22: Egyptian authorities refused a Jordanian airliner 
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permission to land at Cairo airport. A Cairo airport 
spokesman said that the airliner had been turned away 
because it exceeded the number of weekly flights stip- 
ulated in the Egyptian-Jordanian air agreement. 

Nov. 23: The Technical Education Conference of Arab 
countries was opened in Cairo. 

The Jordanian airliner, turned back on Nov. 22, 
landed without incident in Cairo. 

Two Communists were arrested and charged with 
having joined the outlawed Egyptian Communist party. 

Nov. 25: Czechoslovakia has agreed to give Egypt indus- 
trial credits worth about £E 20 million, it was an- 
nounced in Cairo. 

Egyptian officials disclosed that a shipload of Egyp- 
tian arms had been delivered to Tunisia. 

A 10-man Egyptian trade mission began talks with 
the Liberian Government in Monrovia. 

President Nasir announced that he is seading his 
Foreign Minister on a mission to the US. 

Nov. 28: A press dispatch from Cairo quoted the Egvp- 
tian Fimance Minister as having said that US aid i> 
Egypt had been resumed on the pre-Suez scale. 

Nov. 29: State Department officials denied that the US 
had resumed economic aid to Egypt on the pre-Suez 
scale. 

" Dec. 1: Secretary of State Dulles said that he will be 
happy to talk with Foreign Minister Mahmud Fawzi 
of Egypt. , 

Dec. 2: A member of the British Parliament said that 
President Nasir had offered to arbitrate the financial as- 
pects of the Suez dispute with Britain. 

Dec. 5: The Egyptian manager of the Suez Canal, Mah- 
mud Yunis, said in Washington that Egypt was run- 
ning the canal more efficiently than did the old Suez 
Company. He conferred with Eugene R. Black on a 
loan for improvement and widening of the Canal. 

President Nasir, in his first public address in several 
months, reiterated his determination to keep Egypt 
free of all foreign influences. 

Dec. 8: The Egyptian Minister of Industry announced 
that coal deposits had been discovered in the Sinai 
Peninsula. 

Dec. 9: The Egyptian Foreign Minister and Secretary of 
State Dulles conferred in Washington. 

Dec. 10: Egypt decided to release the South African 
freighter which has been held since Nov. 23 on sus- 
picion that she belonged to Israel. 

Dec. 11: The Minister of Education, Kamal al-din Hu- 
sayn, resigned in protest to a decision by the National 
Assembly to permit all high school graduates to take 
correspondence courses at Egypt’s three major univer- 
sities. 

Dec. 12: It was announced in a joint communiqué that 
the British-Egyptian financial talks in Rome have been 
adjourned temporarily to permit the two delegations to 
report to their Governments. 

Dec. 14: The UN General Assembly passed a measure for 
a three percent surcharge to be applied to Suez Canal 
trafic by a vote of 54 to 0. 


Dec. 15: Egypt and the Sudan opened talks on regulating 
the flow of the Nile River for the projected irrigation 
and hydroelectric dam at Aswan. 

The Minister of Education withdrew his resignation. 

Dec. 19: A tentative agreement was reached under which 
France would present the compensation claims against 
Egypt by the old Suez Canal Company. 

Dec. 21: The Egyptian Canal Authority announced that 
69 ships had passed through the Suez Canal, the largest 
number for a single day since the canal opened. 

Dec. 22: The New China News Agency announced that 
Egypt and Communist China had signed a trade agree- 
ment for the exchange of $72,000,000 worth of goods 
in 1958. 

Dec. 23: President Nasir paid a visit to Port Said to cele- 
brate the first anniversary of the departure of British 
and French troops and was nearly mobbed by welcom- 
ing citizens. 

Dec. 24: Prince Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mun‘im, a second 
cousin of former King Farouk, was arrested in Cairo. 

Dec. 25: Secretary General Dag Hammarskjéld conferred 
with Dr. Mahmud Fawzi, Egyptian Foreign Minister, 
in Cairo. 

Dec. 26: The Criminal Court in Alexandria imposed a 
one-year prison sentence and a £E 50 fine on a man 
charged with Communist activities. 

Dag Hammarskjéld conferred with President Nasir. 

Dec. 27: Egyptian authorities opened an inquiry into 
an alleged plot to overthrow President Nasir and restore 
the Egyptian monarchy. 

Dec. 29: The Egyptian Finance Ministry Under Secretary 
announced that Egypt and France have agreed on a 
new trade agreement. 


Ethiopia 
Nov. 24: Britain accused Ethiopian raiders of killing 104 
Kenya tribesmen recently, in a protest sent to Addis 


Ababa countering the Ethiopian protest that Kenya 
police and tribesmen had slain 23 Ethiopians. 


India 
(See also General, Kashmir) 


Oct. 2: An angry crowd of about 1,000 persons raided 
the police station in the Punjab town of Jindh and re- 
leased 200 students arrested in recent demonstrations. 

Oct. 3: Prime Minister Nehru left for a nine-day official 
visit to Japan. 

Oct. 4: Prime Minister Nehru was greeted at Tokyo air- 
port by Premier Nobusuke Kishi. 

Oct. 5: India’s Communist party opened a full-scale polit- 
ical war against Finance Minister T. T. Krishnamachari 
for his statement, in a recent interview, that India’s 
battle was also a battle against communism. 

Oct. 7: Border troops opened fire on each other at the 
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Karwar-Goa border; one Portuguese soldier was killed 
and an Indian policeman wounded. 

Judges of the Internatioual Court of Justice started 
the third week of hearing Portugal’s application for the 
right of passage between her Goan territories. 

The launching of the Soviet satellite was received 
with excitement and surprise in scientific circles in 
New Delhi. 

Mr. Krishnamachari, India’s Finance Minister, said in 
Washington where he is seeking US loans that India’s 
non-alignment policy was the result of economic neces- 
sity. 

Oct. 8: The Chairman of Tata Iron and Steel Company 
said in Bombay that he had obtained loans totaling 
$32,000,000 from the World Bank and private US 
commercial banks to finance his company’s development 
program. 

An armed band from India attacked the frontier 
customs station at Suponogudi in Portuguese Goa. 

Oct. 13: The Premiers of India and Japan jointly declared 
that suspension of weapons tests must be the first step 
toward prohibition of nuclear weapons and disarma- 
ment. 

Oct. 16: The Indian Finance Minister, Mr. Krishnama- 
chari, gave a pessimistic report in London on his mis- 
sion to the US and Britain for financial aid. He said 
that India would certainly accept aid from Communist 
countries if it were offered without strings. 

Oct. 17: Prime Minister Nehru returned to India from 
Japan. 

Oct. 18: The Calcutta bank strike ended after 31 days. 

Oct. 19: An agreement providing for supply of textile 
machinery from Japan to India on deferred payment 
basis was signed in New Delhi. 

Oct. 20: A mass rally was held in Bombay to condemn 
the continued Portuguese occupation of its Indian en- 
claves. 

A South Indian leader, E. V. Ramaswamy Naicker, 
was reported to have been urging his followers to 
kill Brahmins. 

Oct. 21: Prime Minister Nehru told the nation that 
drought in Central and Eastern India had been burning 
out crops and that food production in some areas would 
be cut as much as 50 per cent. 

The Department of Buddhist Studies of Delhi Uni- 
versity was inaugurated. 

Prime Minister Nehru declared in New Delhi that 
international communism no longer existed in a real 
sense. 

Oct. 23: A joint communiqué iss ed at the end of India’s 
Finance Minister’s visit to Bonn said that West Ger- 
many has agreed in principle to an aid program for 
India and that negotiations between the two Govern- 
ments would begin shortly. 

Oct. 25: The USSR named Panteleimon K. Ponomar- 
enko Ambassador to India; he will replace Ambassador 
Menshikov. 

Oct. 26: Prime Minister Nehru was urged by Ashoka 
Mehta, one of India’s leading Socialists, to issue a call 
for a2 common international community of South Asia 


consisting of India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon and Af- 
ghanistan. 

Oct. 27: Government sources said India was negotiating 
with three countries for food shipments: US and Can- 
ada for increased wheat shipments and Burma for in- 
creased rice imports. 

Oct. 28: The International Red Cross Conference opened 
in New Delhi. 

Finance Minister Krishnamachari issued his regrets 
over his statement warning of the danger of commu- 
nism to India. 

Oct. 31: The Indian Government, in a special ordinance, 
gave itself the power to use up all $630,000,000 of its 
sterling assets in Britain. 

Nov. 1: India proposed at the UN two amendments to 
the disarmament resolution sponsored by 24 powers. 
The amendments place additional stress on immediate 
cessation of the testing of nuclear weapons and the 
idea of a big-power agreement against using such weap- 
ons. 

One of India’s best-known journalists, Frank Moraes, 
was dropped as editor of The Times of India. 

Nov. 3: Canadian Prime Minister John Diefenbaker’s of- 
fice announced that arrangements had been made to 
supply India with $7,000,000 worth of wheat under 
the Colombo Plan. 

Nov. 4: President Ngo Dinh Diem of South Vietnam ar- 
rived for a four-day state visit to India. 

Nov. 6: Mr. Eugene R. Black, President of the World 
Bank, said in London that the Bank was studying the 
possibility of making new loans for the development of 
Indian ports and railways. 

Nov. 9: The Cabinet secretariat announced that the USSR 
and India have concluded an agreement under which 
the USSR will construct four major projects connected 
with the development of heavy industries in India un- 
der the Second Five-Year Plan. 

Authorities in Madras reported that at least 53 per- 
sons in the Nellore district of Andhra State had been 
killed by floods. 

Nov. 13: India will ask the Asian conference of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization to seat Communist 
China in place of Nationalist China at future sessions. 

Mr. Krishnamachari said that he expected India to 
get “sizable assistance” from the US and West Germany 
in a report to members of the Indian Parliament. 

Nov. 14: One hundred thousand people jammed the Na- 
tional Stadium to celebrate Prime Minister Nehru’s 
68th birthday. 

Nov. 16. The Indian Government announced that a Com- 
munist Chinese delegation will arrive soon for discus- 
sion on defining the frontier between Iadia and Tibet. 

Nov. 17: Addressing Indian religious leaders at the 
World Conference of Religions in New Delhi, Mr. 
Nehru called for ending the “cold war.” 

Nov. 20: Prime Minister Nehru stressed the importance of 
developing closer cooperation between India and the 
US in a speech addressed to American technicians work- 
ing in India under the Technical Cooperation Program. 
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Nov. 23: It was reported in New Delhi that India is tak- 
ing emergency steps to improve the working of her 
ports. 

At least 50 persons were killed and many injured in 
a wreck of the Bombay-Calcutta mail train. 

Nov. 26: The International Court of Justice dismissed 
four of six Indian objections to consideration of the 
Goan dispute: that Portugal has not complied with 
certain provisions of the Court’s statutes, that diplo- 
matic negotiations between the two governments have 
not been exhausted, and that India has not had time 
to avail herself of certain condition: Portugal laid 
down in a declaration of acceptance of the court's 
jurisdiction. 

Nov. 27: The Indian Government was disturbed by the 
decision of the International Court of Justice that it is 
competent to hear the dispute. 

Nov. 28: West Germany and India began talks in Bonn 
on the financing of West German deliveries to India 
for the construction of a steel plant at Rourkela. 

Prime Minister Nehru appealed to the US and the 
USSR to bring about effective disarmament through 
“direct approaches and agreements.” 

Dec. 2: The Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference 
opened in New Delhi. 

Dec. 6: Kalinga Airlines said that the Indian Government 
had given them a six-year license to operate an air 
service between Calcutta and Lhasa, Tibet. 

Dec. 10: Marshal Bulganin was quoted by the Moscow 
radio as having informed Prime Minister Nehru that 
the Soviet Governmenc is ready to end nuclear ex- 
plosions as of Jan 1, 1958, if the US and Britain will 
do the same. 

Dec. 15: In reply to Prime Minister Nehru’s public ap- 
peal, President Eisenhower asserted that a world-wide 
ban on future nuclear weapons testing, without other 
measures insuring control of production of such weap- 
ons, might increase rather than diminish the threat 
of aggression and war. 

Dec. 17: Prime Minister Nehru indicated that he did not 
agree with the US contention that suspension of nu- 
clear tests should be linked with other disarmament 
questions. 

Dec. 22: The Education Ministry announced that it had 
accepted recommendations to make English the second 
language in Indian universities. 

Dec. 26: The Government of Ceylon sent a plea to Prime 
Minister Nehru for help in fighting floods. 

Mr. Feroze Gandhi, a member of the ruling Congress 
party and son-in-law of Prime Minister Nehru, faced 
the Indian Government with charges of a conspiracy to 
misuse funds of the nationalized Life Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

An Indian Government spokesman said that President 
Sukarno of Indonesia would come to India the first 
week in January. 

Dec. 27: The Government of the State of Punjab said that 
as a gesture of goodwill it would release all but one of 
7,000 Hindus jailed in the last seven months for agitat- 


ing against governmental slighting of their native lan- 
guage. 

Dec. 28: The chief controller of imports and exports, 
S. N. Bilgrami, warned that India’s continuing short- 
age of foreign exchange will mean further restrictions 
on imports. 

Dec. 30: The 8,000-ton cruiser Mysore, acquired from 
Britain to be the Indian Navy’s new flagship, arrived 
in Bombay. 


Iran 


(See also General, Iraq, Lebanon, Persian Gulf, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria) 


Oct. 2: Iranian Airways Company of Teheran was ad- 
mitted to active membership in the International Air 
Transport Association. 

Oct. 6: The Shah opened the Eighth Session of the Sen- 
ate. He said that the Government would soon submit 
a bill seeking permission to sign an agreement with 
an American oil company for extension of the oil pipe- 
line from the Qum oil fields to the Turkish port of 
Iskenderun. 

Oct. 8: The Iranian Government's Plan Organization 
authorized a private US company to undertake a vast 
development program in the Khuzestan region of south- 
western Iran. The project will include one of the high- 
est multi-purpose dams in the Middle East. 

Oct. 17: Iran threatened to break off diplomatic relations 
with Syria after the Syrian Foreign Minister’s state- 
ment charging that the United States had engineered 
the overthrow of Premier Muhammad Musaddigq. 

Oct. 26: The international consortium which took over 
from the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company plans to spend 
$140,000,000 on development and improvements in the 
oil centers of southern Iran, it was announced in Lon- 
don. 

Oct. 28: In a joint communiqué issued in Teheran at the 
end of King Faysal’s state visit, the Shah and King 
Faysal announced that the two governments have de- 
cided to continue efforts to strengthen the Baghdad 
Pact organization and to implement joint economic 
projects. 

Oct. 29: Iran announced that she had arrested 70 fol- 
lowers of onetime Premier Muh d Musaddiq 
charges of subversion. 

Nov. 5: The Soviet Government made public a note from 
the Shah of Iran expressing confidence that Turkey had 
“no aggressive intention whatsoever” towards Syria. 

Nov. 23: Iran offered to pay travel expenses of German 
scientists to Teheran to aid scientific advancement in 
Iran. 

Nov. 27: The Moscow radio announced that the Soviet 
Union has ratified a frontier treaty with Iran. 

Dec. 13: Reports indicated that 600 persons had been 
killed and countless injured in an earthquake in western 
Iran. 

Dec. 14: A Government Ministry put the death toll in 
Iran’s disastrous earthquake at 1,287. One village, Far- 
san, was reported to have been virtually buried. 





on 
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Dec. 16: Brig. Gen. Charles E. Hoy was designated as 
chief of the US Military Assistance Advisory Group 
in Iran. 

The Shah of Iran and Queen Sorayz arrived in Beirut 
for a five-day state visit to Lebanon. 

Dec. 20: Eleven new earth tremors were felt in western 
Iran causing more damage to the area. 

Dec. 24: Severe earthquakes jolted western Iran again. 

Dec. 28: The Iranian Government is reported to be pre- 
paring to try seven } ersons for conspiracy against the 
regime. The accused are believed to be members of the 
Iran party, a nationalist group. 

Dec. 29: The Shah criticized Iranian landowners for in- 
difference toward their tenants in the recent earth- 
quakes. The Shah, who had just returned from a quick 
inspection of the area, said that any landlords who had 
refused to grant land for h the homeless should 
be listed. 

Dec. 30: The director of the US aid mission to Iran said 
that technical aid would be needed in Iran for some 
time. 





Dec. 31: Iranian official circles were pleased at the news 
that Secretary of State Dulles would visit Iran en route 
to the Baghdad Pact meeting in Ankara, Turkey in 
January. 


Iraq 


(See also General, Algeria, Cyprus, Iran, Jordan, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria) 


Oct. 5: The Minister of the Interior banned the Baghdad 
newspaper Al Yaqdha for a year for “publishing what 
the law forbids.” 

Oct. 13: King Husayn and King Faysal met near the 
Jordanian-Iraqi border. 

Oct. 14: Security police arrested seven Communists south 
of Baghdad. 

Oct. 18: King Faysal flew to Teheran for a 10-day visit. 

Oct. 20: The Iraqi Government exp d confidence that 
Turkey had no aggressive intentions against Syria. 

Oct. 21: Iraq accused the Soviet Union of “intriguing 
to create unrest” in an effort to win the entire Middle 
East to Communism. 

Nov. 10: Premier ‘Ali Jawdat announced the establish- 
ment of a $40,000,000 five-year social development pro- 
gram in Iraq. 

Nov. 18: The Arab Cultural and Antiquities Conference 
was opened in Baghdad. 

Nov. 20: Former Iraqi Premier Nuri al-Sa‘id left Baghdad 
for a tour of the Middle East, Western Europe, and 
North America to discuss a solution of the Palestine 
refugee problem and Baghdad Pact support. 

Dec. 2: King Faysal left by plane for Riyadh, Saudi 
Arabia on his first state visit to that country. 

Dec. 8: Nuri al-Sa‘id arrived in Washington. 


Dec. 11: Premier ‘Ali Jawdat was reliably reported to 
have resigned. 





Dec. 15: ‘Abd al-Wahhab Marjan, Iraq’s new Premier and 
Defense Minister, was sworn in with members of his 
cabinet. The new cabinet is as follows: 

Ministers 

Foreign Affairs—Burhan al-din Basha‘yan 
Interior—Major-Gen. Sami Fattah 
Finance—Dr. Nadim al-Pachachi 
Economy—Muhammad Mishhin al-Hardan 
Justice—Abd al-Rasul al-Khalisi 
Development—Lieut.-Gen. Saheh al-Jabburi 
Education—Dr. ‘Abd al-Hamid Qazim 
Health—Mahmud Baban 
Public Works and 
Communications—Dr. ‘Abd-al-Amir Allawi 
Agriculture—Jamil al-Urfali 
Social Affairs—Arkan al-Abbadi 
State—Muhammad Jawwad al-Khatib, ‘Ali al-Sharqi, 

“Izz al-din al-Mullah. 

Dec. 17: Premier ‘Abd al-Wahhab Marjan said that his 
Government would follow Arab national policy and 
would work within the Baghdad Pact. 

Dec. 22: The Government prohibited all banks from in- 
vesting more than 30 percent of their capital and de- 
posits outside Iraq. 

Dec. 25: Iraq recalled her permanent representative to the 
UN for voting against Turkey in the recent Cyprus 
debate. The Government deplored the action of its rep- 
resentative because he had violated clear instructions. 


Israel 


(See also General, Egypt, Jordan, Morocco, Palestine 
Problem, Saudi Arabia) 


Oct. 1: Israel renewed her compiaint to the UN against 
Egypt’s seizure of an Israeli fishing trawler. 

The Israeli Ambassador, Mr. Abba Eban, discussed 
with the State Department a request for a loan of $75 
million from the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

Oct. 3: About 500 Israeli journalists agreed to return their 
Government press cards to Premier Ben-Gurion’s office 
in protest to new regulations designed to control the 
action of reporters in the Foreign Ministry offices in 
Jerusalem. 

Oct. 8: Israel protested to the Security Council and de- 
manded the immediate release of a fishing trawler and 
crew seized by Egypt. 

Oct. 14: Israel accused the Arab nations at the UN of 
carrying out an economic war against her by boycotting 
goods produced in Israel and blacklisting ships going to 
and from Israel. 

Oct. 15: A Soviet newspaper published alleged letters from 
Soviet Jews who had gone to Israel complaining of hun- 
ger and heat. 

Oct. 17: Premier Ben-Gurion called on the West to sup- 
ply Israel with defensive air power and anti-submarine 
weapons to match the Soviet arms shipments to Egypt 
and Syria. 
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Oct. 18: Premier Ben-Gurion said Israel faced more dan- 
ger from lack of development in her southern desert 
than from the military forces of the Arab states. 

An Israeli newspaper said that the Royal Dutch- 
Shell Group in Israel have sold their marketing hold- 
ings to the French oil company Petrofrance and a Brit- 
ish chain store magnate. 

Oct. 19: Israel and France signed a new trade agreement 
under which Israel will export goods worth $10 million 
to France and French exports to Israel will be un- 
limited. 

Oct. 20: The Foreign Ministry announced that the Hun- 
garian Government had demanded the recall of three 
members of Israel’s legation in Budapest in retaliation 
for the arrest and trial in Israel of a Hungarian cit- 
zen. 

Oct. 22: The British Embassy in Jerusalem said four of 
five British warships, scheduled to pay a courtesy call 
to Israel this week, would not make the trip because 
of the “international situation.” 

Oct. 23: One hundred business and philanthropic leaders 
of American Jewish communities assembled in Tel Aviv 
for an eight-day study of Israel’s needs for the integra- 
tion of refugees. 

Oct. 24: The Israeli Ambassador to Canada predicted 
that peace would not come to the Middle East until the 
Arab world was convinced Israel was an “immutable 
factor”; he warned the West not to join the race with 
the USSR to supply arms to the Arab Leayzue countries. 

Oct. 25: Hadassah, the women’s Zionist organization of 
America, announced that it will begin construction of 
a new town near Jerusalem in January. 

Oct. 28: President Yitzhaq Ben Zvi was reelected by the 
Knesset. 

Oct. 29: Premier Ben-Gurion and Foreign Minister Meir 
were slightly wounded and two other Cabinet members 
seriously wounded when a hand grenade was thrown 
inside the Knesset building by a young Israeli. 

Israeli policemen clashed with Communist demon- 
strators in the Arab town of Nazareth in Galilee. 

Oct. 31: Premier Ben-Gurion outlined the major goals 
Israel must accomplish in her second ten years as a 
nation in a message sent to the United Jewish Appeal 
from the hospital where he is confined; he said Israel 
must absorb additional hundreds of thousands of immi- 
grants, must complete the Jordan River project, must 
populate the Negev, and must establish peaceful rela- 
tions with the Arabs. 

Nov. 1: Premier Ben-Gurion undervrent a minor leg op- 
eration for the removal of a steel splinter. 

The Negev Research Institute was formally opened 
in Bethsheeba. 

Nov. 3: Col. Nehemia Argov, military secretary to Pre- 
mier Ben-Gurion, committed suicide. 

Nov. 4: The US Secretary of Agriculture conferred with 
Premier Ben-Gurion in Hadassah Hospital. 

Nev. 8: The US Agriculture Department announced that 
it had entered into an agreement with Israel calling 
for the sale of $35,000,000 in surplus farm commod- 
ities, 


Nov. 9: Israel’s delegate to the UN denied Saudi Arabian 
reports that an Israeli aircraft flew over Saudi Arabian 
territory on Oct. 28. 

Nov. 18: Premier Ben-Gurion rejected suggestions that 
Israel loosen her ties with the West as a means of im- 
proving her relations with the Soviet Union. 

Nov. 19: Informed sources in Jerusalem said that about 
1,200 Jews from various Moroccan villages are stranded 
in Tangier, without passports to migrate to Israel. 

The US began distribution of $3,500,000 for Israeli 
scientific, educational and cultural projects. 

Nov. 24: A report from London said that East European 
countries have raised restrictions on the emigration of 
Jews to Israel and will allow 29,000 to emigrate in the 
first six months of 1958. 

Dec. 4: Representatives of two Israeli oil corporations 
appeared in a Moscow court to seek $2,396,440 in dam- 
ages from Soyuzneftexport for unfulfilled contracts. 
The Soviet oil export corporation stopped deliveries 
and cancelled contracts after the attack on Egypt. 

A bequest estimated at several million dollars was 
left by Gerard Swope, former president of General 
Electric, for the benefit of the Technion-Israel Insti- 
tute of Technology in Haifa. 

Dec. 6: The Zionist Organization of America called on 
the US Government to fulfill its “moral commitments 
to assure Israel’s security against aggression.” 

Dec. 8: A resolution was adopted by the world organiza- 
tion of Agudath Israel advocating rigid religious ob- 
servance of Judaism and warning that Conservative 
Judaism is a greater danger to traditional Judaism than 
the Reform Movement. 

Dec. 13: Poland sent a Minister to Israel after an inter- 
ruption of three years. 

Dec. 14: Foreign Secretary Meir said that any attempt 
by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization conference 
to ease Middle Eastern tension by rolling Israel bor- 
ders back to comply with the 1947 partition agreement 
would create greater tension in the area. 

Dec. 17: Premier Ben-Gurion canceled a secret military 
mission to West Germany. 

Dec. 18: Premier Ben-Gurion moved to organize a new 
approach to West Germany for security ties. 

Dec. 19: A decision was taken in Jerusalem to ask for the 
resignation of two Ministers of the Abdut Avoda party 
for wrecking a project to send a secret mission to West 
Germany by informing the press. 

The Abdut Avoda party secretariat rejected Premier 
Ben-Gurion’s request that two of its Ministers resign. 

Israeli officials were relieved by the NATO statement 
on the Middle East. 

Dec. 21: Senator Jacob K. Javits urged a new Middle 
Eastern policy that would make the US North At- 
lantic allies a party to its commitments to Israel. 

Dec. 22: The Communist party leader, Shmuel Mikunis, 
introduced a motion of no confidence in an attempt 
to unseat Premier Ben-Gurion in the Knesset. He 
charged that Mr. Ben-Gurion was trying to establish 
military and political ties with West Germany and 
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NATO. The Communist motion was defeated and the 
coalition held together in a vote of 65 to 6. 

Dec. 24: Premier Ben-Gurion disclosed that Israel was 
seeking weapons from West Germany to cope with an 
Arab threat to Israeli refugee ships. 

Dee. 25: The neutralist parties in the coalition Cabinet 
said they did not oppose Israeli arms purchases from 
West Germany but that they still wanted to be con- 
vinced that an arms deal would not iraply political and 
military ties with Bonn or NATO. 

Dec. 26: Government sources said in Bonn that Israel had 
made no approach to the West German Government 
about the purchase of arms; they said it would be pos- 
sible for an Israeli mission to buy arms from private 
concerns. 

Informed Western diplomats said that West Ger- 
many will consult its North Atlantic allies before agree- 
ing to supply arms to Israel. 

Dec. 27: The West German Government said that its 
practice was to bar arms shipments to areas that are 
centers of acute conflict. 

Mr. Shimon Peres, Director General of the Israel De- 
fense Ministry, arrived in Bonn to discuss arms pur- 
chases from West Germany. 

Dec. 29: Mr. Shimon Peres returned from West Germany. 

The Government dispute shifted to the issue of Cab- 
inet discipline and procedure. 

Dec. 30: The Israeli Government fell after a split over 
arms purchases and Cabinet discipline. 

Dec. 31: Premier Ben-Gurion handed his resignation to 
President Ben-Zvi. Negotiations for a new coalition 
Government headed by Mr. Ben-Gurion began. 


Jordan 


(See also General, Egypt, Lebanon, Morocco, Palestine 
Problem, Saudi Arabia) 


Oct. 1: King Husayn of Jordan personally faced down 
his anti-Western Parliament with a slashing attack on 
the Leftist Cabinet he ousted last April. 

Oct. 6: A second consignment of US military aid for 
Jordan, including tanks and other heavy equipment, 
was unloaded from a US ship. 

Oct. 11: The security police arrested an undisclosed num- 
ber of persons and seized a quantity of arms at refugee 
camps. 

Oct. 12: It was announced in Amman that repairs will 
start in six months on a 523-mile stretch of the Hijaz 
Railroad that has been derelict since World War I. 

Oct. 13: Representative Frances P. Bolton, who is on a 
fact-finding mission in Jordan, met the Minister of 
Development and Reconstruction who told her Amer- 
ica was responsible for the odd situation in the Middle 
East. 

King Husayn had a five-hour meeting with Iraq’s 
King Faysal at an oil pumping station on the Iraqi-Jor- 
danian border. They were reported to have discussed 
the $20,000,000 deficit in the Jordanian army budget 


due to the failure of Egypt and Syria to pay subsidies 
pledged under an Arab solidarity agreement. 

Oct. 14: A military court in Amman sentenced Khalid 
Himshawi to 18 years hard labor for Communist ac- 
tivity. 

Oct. 16: The lower house of Parliament approved a con- 
fidence motion on the Government’s policy to avoid 
foreign pacts and alliances. 

Jordan declared full support for Syria in the event 
of an attack. 


Oct. 17: Five members of the Jordanian Chamber of Dep- 
uties resigned; four were members of the Nationalist 
Socialist party and one of the pro-Communist National 
Front. 

Oct. 18: Ten Jordanian Deputies were reported under ar- 
rest for having opposed King Husayn’s Cabinet, ac- 
cording to a Jordanian source arriving in Beirut. 

Oct. 20: A military court sentenced two Arabs to prison 
terms for spying for Israel. 

Oct. 24: An Israeli Army intelligence corps lieutenant 
was sentenced to death in Amman for spying for Is- 
rael. 


Oct. 27: Jordan declared the entire Syrian border region 
a restricted and closed area. 

The US paid Jordan $3,000,000 of the $20,000,000 
in economic aid promised last June, according to an 
announcement from the Jordanian Foreign Ministry and 
the US Embassy. 

The US Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, will visit Jordan for three days from Nov. 3, it 
was announced in Amman. 


Nov. 4: The Jordanian Government accused Egyptian 
leaders of “treason to the Arab cause” saying it had 
evidence of secret Egyptian-Israeli contacts. 

A Government spokesman denied Egyptian allega- 
tions of Jordanian-Israeli Government contacts. 


Nov. 9: A Government spokesman said that the Jordan- 
ian Development Board plans to ask eight UN finan- 
cial experts to draw up a five-year plan aimed at mak- 
ing Jordan economically independent. 

King Husayn accused Egypt of trying to cause 
mutiny in Jordan through its vicious propaganda at- 
tacks. 

A reliable Jordanian source said it had been proved 
that Transjordanian elements in the Jordanian Army 
had been involved in recent terrorist activities. 


Nov. 10: King Husayn charged Egyptian rulers had sold 
themselves to communism and exploit Arab nationalism 
to divert Egyptian public opinion away from the de- 
teriorating situation at home in his reply to an offer of 
religious leaders in Iraq to mediate between Jordan and 
Egypt. 

Foreign Minister Samir al-Rifa‘i received the Egyptian 
Chargé d’Affaires to discuss the mounting radio and 
press “war” between the two countries. 

Egyptian newspapers labeled King Husayn a traitor 
for alleged secret negotiations with Israel over the Pal- 
estine issue. 
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The Moscow Radio accused King Husayn of being 
a tool of the West and an enemy of the Arab states. 

A Jordanian Government spokesman said at the UN 
that his country was pressing for an early debate in the 
Security Council of its complaint against Israeli soil- 
digging operations in a neutral zone near Jerusalem. 

Nov. 13: King Husayn condemned his defense agreement 
with Egypt and Syria as “not worth the paper it is 
written on.” 

Nov. 14: 
birthday. 

Nov. 16: The Minister of Economy signed an agreement 
with a private company for the construction of an oil 
refinery in Jordan by the end of 1959. 

Nov. 19: A friendship treaty between Jordan and Na- 
tionalist China was signed in Amman. 

Nov. 26: Jordan announced that all leaves for Jordanian 
Army and Saudi Arabian supporting troops had been 
cancelled in the face of mounting tension along the 
Israeli-Jordanian border. 

Nov. 27: Jordan received pledges of military aid from 
Iraq, Syria, Saudi Arabia and Egypt to repel any at- 
tack from Israel. 

A military court in Amman sentenced five Jordan- 
iams to prison terms for belonging to the illegal Com- 
munist party and taking part in disturbances last April. 

Nov. 28: Jordan announced an agreement with George 
Zimiri, an Arab financier living in Guatemala, to drill 
for oil in a 13,000-square-mile area. 

King Husayn approved the formation of a military 
court to try all persons in concentration camps so that 
those who prove they did not take part in the April 
conspiracy can be released. 

Nov. 30: The Jordanian Government announced that the 
US was granting $10,000,000 for economic develop- 
ment projects in Jordan. 

A Jordanian Army delegation arrived in London; 
unofficial reports said it was planning to sound out the 
British Government on a renewal of military and eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Dec. 1: The UN Secretary General Dag Hammarskjéld 
arrived in Amman for talks with Jordanian officials on 
the operations of the truce with Israel. 

Dec. 2: A Jordanian Military Court sentenced a local 
Communist to 16 years imprisonment for subversive 
activities. 


King Husayn celebrated his twenty-second 


Dec. 10: Foreign Ministry sources said Jordan has ex- 
pelled two Syrian political attachés and the secretary 
of the Syrian Embassy for reasons not disclosed. 

Dec. 11: The Jordanian Minister of Justice, Construction 
and Development Walid Salah, resigned. 

Dec. 15: Jordan announced that she had granted political 
asylum to Air Vice-Marshal ‘Abd al-Ra‘uf of Egypt 
who is under sentence of death in his homeland. 

Dec. 16: US Ambassador Lester D. Mallory is leaving his 
post in Jordan, it was announced by the US Embassy 
in Amman. 

A Government spokesman announced that Jordanian 
security forces had seized a large cache of arms and ar- 
rested two Communists in a raid at Nablus. 


Dec. 17: A Jordanian Communist leader was sentenced 
to 1$ years imprisonment by a Jerusalem military 
court. 

Dec. 20: A curfew on roads in Jordan was lifted for 
Christmas to afford pilgrims in the Hcly Land unre- 
stricted travel. 

Dec. 22: An economic delegation left for Saudi Arabia 
to negotiate a trade and ec ic agr t 





Dec. 24: Eleven Jordanian supporters of the outlawed 
Communist and Socialist Ba'th parties were sentenced 
to prison terms for participation in the April coup 
against King Husayn. 

Premier Ibrahim Hashim won a vote of confidence 
in the Lower House of Parliament on the 1957-58 
budget. 

Dec. 25: Bethlehem was jammed with thousands of pil- 
grims as the birth of Chriec was marked by worshipers. 

Dec. 28: King Husayn criticized Egypt and Syria for 
not supporting Jordan in a speech praising Saudi Arabia 
addressed to Saudi troops in the Jordan River valley. 

Dec. 31: Foreign Minister Samir al-Rifa‘i said that Jor- 
dan would need an average of $50,000,000 a year in US 
aid for the next five to 10 years to help finance her 
economy and armed forces. The Foreign Minister also 
said that martial law will be lifted when there is a halt 
in Syrian and Egyptian intrigues to incite revolt. 


Kashmir 


Oct. 2: A former major general of the Pakistani Army 
announced the formation of a new political party called 
“Nation.” He said its sole purpose was to “liberate the 
people of Kashmir from Indian domination.” 

Oct. 9: India charged that Pakistan was waging a “new 
war” in Kashmir. V. K. Krishna Menon, head of the 
Indian delegation, reported 23 bomb explosions in 
Kashmir. The Pakistani delegate denied knowledge of or 
responsibility for the bombings and called them acts 
of local discontent. 

Oct. 25: Britain suggested that Dr. Frank P. Graham, 
the UN official negotiator in the Kashmir dispute, 
should be allowed to try again to achieve an agree- 
ment between India and Pakistan. 

Nov. 5: The Soviet Russian delegate to the UN said the 
Western powers “are trying to apply diplomatic pres- 
sure against India.” He said the situation in Kashmir 
is actually one of stability now that it has become 
a part of India. 

Nov. 11: Jammu and Kashmir State members took their 
seats amidst cheering in the six-week winter session of 
the Lok Sabha, House of the People, in New Delhi. 

India’s Defense Minister and chief UN delegate was 
compelled by physical exhaustion to break off his speech 
in defense of India’s position in the Kashmir dispute. 

Nov. 13: Sweden's chief delegate Gunnar V. Jarring sug- 
gested to the Security Council that it might be well 
to have the International Court of Justice rule on the 
original accession by the Maharajah of Jammu and 
Kashmir to India in 1947. 
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Nov. 16: Five nations proposed at the UN that Dr. Frank 
P. Graham, UN representative to India and Pakistan, 
be sent out again to try to pave the way toward a 
solution of the Kashmir dispute. The proposed resolu- 
tion, which ignores India’s contentions that there is 
no question about Kashmir’s being part of India, was 
endorsed by Australia, Britain, Colombia, the Philip- 
pines, and the United States. It calls on India and Pak- 
istan to withdraw forces as a preliminary step before 
a plebiscite. 

Nov. 17: A spokesman of the Pakistani delegation said 
at the UN that his country would support the five- 
nation proposal on Kashmir. 

Nov. 18: India told the Security Council that she was 
“totally opposed” to the proposed five-power resolu- 
tion for another try at settling the Kashmir dispute. 

Nov. 20: Pakistan officially agreed to the provisions of 
the five-power draft resolution aimed at solving the 
Kashmir dispute. 


Nov. 28: Gunnar V. Jarring, head of the Swedish delega- 
tion, offered a set of amendments to the five-power 
resolution on Kashmir which the Soviet Union has 
threatened to veto. The amended resolution probably 
would be acceptable to India, according to informed 
sources, due to the elimination of any references to 
demilitarization. 

Prime Minister Nehru said that if the UN decided 
to send Dr. Frank P. Graham to discuss the Kashmir 
dispute, he would be welcome, but that he was not 
prepared to discuss any of the old issues concerning the 
size of forces. 

A procession of 2,000 persons organized by the 
Muslim League marched through the streets of Karachi 
in protest to the USSR’s threatened veto of the pro- 
posed resolution in the UN on Kashmir. 

Dec. 2: The Security Council adopted a resolution ask- 
ing Dr. Frank P. Graham to visit India and Pakistan 
and make recommendations to their Governments for 
further action. 

The Soviet Union abstained from voting on the 
modified resolution and repeated charges that the US 
military shipments to Pakistan had caused the real ten- 
sion in the area. 

Dec. 16: The Kashmiri Government decided to end the 
detention of former Prime Minister Sheikh Abdullah. 

Dec. 25: Sheikh Abdullah, the deposed and imprisoned 
former Prime Minister of Kashmir, agreed to be re- 
leased only if guaranteed that he will not be arrested 
again and that he will be allowed to hold public meet- 
ings in Kashmir. 


Lebanon 


(See also General, Algeria, Iran, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Syrian Crisis) 


Oct. 3: A Lebanese International Airlines plane flying 
from Beirut to Kuwayt crashed, killing all 23 passen- 
gers and the crew. 
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Oct. $: Lebanon’s Security Department announced the 
arrest of seven persons charged with bombing news- 
paper plants under order of Syria’s Army Intelligence 
Bureau. 

Oct. 6: The Beirut press announced that the men arrested 
for bombings of anti-Soviet targets in Lebanon had con- 
fessed that they were working for the Syrian Second 
Bureau. 


Oct. 8: In a speech at the UN Dr. Charles Malik, Leb- 
anese Foreign Minister, advised the Arab states that 
conflicts in the Middle East could not be solved by an 
alliance with communism; he also said that Lebanon 
would side with the Arabs in any conflict with the 
West involving the legitimate rights and aspirations 
of the Arabs. 

Oct. 10: King Sa‘ud arrived in Beirut for a five-day visit. 

Oct. 11: Acting Foreign Minister of Lebanon, Jamil 
Makkawi, said that Lebanon will consider any aggres- 
sion against Syria as an aggression against herself. 

King Sa‘ud and President Sham‘un of Lebanon are 
reported to have agreed that a conference of all Arab 
leaders on the Turkish-Syrian crisis should be called. 

Oct, 18: Lebanon is reported to have given up hope of 
general Arab talks owing to the opposition of Egypt’s 
President Nasir. 

Oct. 28: President Camille Sham‘un arrived in Madrid 
for talks with Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 

Nov. 3: Spain and Lebanon have agreed to strengthen 
their collaboration for peace among the Arab nations 
and in the Mediterranean area. 

Nov. 6: Terrorists tried to dynamite Lebanon's Parlia- 
ment Building and Government House; the Internal 
Security Council voted to let security forces use broad 
powers of arrest to curb terrorist activities. 

Nov. 7: The Lebanese Government confiscated all copies 
of Tuesday’s issue of the Manchester Guardian owing 
to a dispatch ing critically on the inefficiency 
of city administration in Lebanon. 

President Camille Sham‘un arrived in Athens for a 
four-day official visit. 

Nov. 9: An official source said about 500 Syrians, Jor- 
danians, and Palestinian refugees had been deported 
from Lebanon in the last 24 hours. 

Nov. 13: Dr. Charles Malik denied a report that he had 
informed his government that the US was about to 
scrap the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

Nov. 19: Rigid controls were announced over all Pales- 
tinian refugees living in Lebanon to halt subversive ac- 
tivity. The entry of refugees was also prohibited. 

Nov. 23: A report that the US would give unlimited 
additional financial aid to Lebanon under the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine circulated in Beirut and was denied by 
the local ICA director. 

Nov. 25: The State Security Council decided to reinforce 
guards on the Lebanese-Syrian border. 

Nov. 26: Dr. Charles Malik confirmed reports that he 
had received a promise from the US of unlimited mil- 
itary and economic aid. The Lebanese Government took 
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a firm pro-Western stand as it went before Parliament 
for a vote of confidence. 

Dec. 5: A Lebanese gendarmerie post was raided by ban- 
dits operating from Syria, the Lebanese press reported. 

Dag Hammarskjéld and Dr. Charles Malik met for 
a talk in Beirut at the end of the UN Secretary Gen- 
eral’s Middle East visit. 

Dec. 8: The Lebanese Army was reported to have taken 
over the border zone of the northeast where caiders 
from Syria attacked a post last night. 

Dec. 19: The British Council Building in Beirut was 
bombed. 

Dec. 21: Dr. Charles Malik made a vigorous defense of 
Lebanon’s policy of cooperation with the US which had 
been denounced by the opposition. 

Dec. 23: Robert McClintock was named American Am- 
bassador to Lebanon to replace Donald R. Heath; the 
appointment is subject to Senate confirmation. 

Iran and Leb ed that they plan con- 
sultations on a permanent basis to strengthen coopera- 
tion. This communiqué was issued after talks between 
President Sham‘un and the Shah of Iran in Beirut. 

Dec. 24: It was announced in Beirut that a band of 150 
mountaineers attacked a police post in north Lebanon 
on Dec. 21 resulting in the deaths of at least 18 per- 
sons and 50 wounded. This attack has increased pres- 
sure on the Government to put the area under martial 
law. 

Dec. 25: The Government of Lebanon was reported to 
have sent a note to Cairo suggesting talks to settle any 
outstanding differences; it is believed that Lebanon 
hopes her Foreign Minister Dr. Charles Malik might 
serve as an intermediary to smooth out US-Egyptian 
relations. 

Dec. 27: Lebanese Deputies were reported to have com- 
plained of what they called miserly US economic tech- 
nical aid to Lebanon. 





Libya 


Nov. 1: Thirteen oil companies prospecting in Libya are 
expected to spend $43,000,000 in 
spokesmen in Tripoli said. 

Nov. 8: Turkey gave $5,500,000 worth of arms to the 
Libyan Government. 

Nov. 28: The US officially handed over the second con- 
signment of American arms to arrive in Libya under 
a military pact. 

The Ministry of Defense reported that Libya is ex- 
pecting a valuable consignment of arms from Arab 
states. 

Dec. 13: The US Army is completing a mapping survey 
of Libya vital to the conduct of missile warfare from 
North African bases. 

Dec. 31: An Esso Standard Oil prospecting team has 
struck oil in Western Libya, the Libyan Petroleum 
Commission announced. The oil deposits were found 
in the Atshan area near the Algerian border. This is 
the first of thirteen oil companies prospecting in Libya 
to have found oil. 


1958, company 


Morocco 
(See also Algeria, Israel, Tunisia) 


Oct. 1: The new road linking Fez with the port of Al- 
hucemas was completed. 

Oct. 19: The Moroccan Minister of Interior said that 
passport requests from 2,00 Moroccan Jews waiting at 
Marseilles for permission to re-enter Morocco would 
receive “sympathet.c attention.” 

Oct. 23: Morocco’s new Supreme Court was inaugurated. 

Oct. 24: The new political organization, the People’s 
Movement, was outlawed by the Government for the 
purpose of maintaining law and order. 

Oct. 30: A typewriter embodying a new system of print- 
ing the Arabic language was displayed by the Minister 
of Education. 

The Governor of Rabat was ded for opposing 
the Government ban on the political organization Peo- 
ple’s Movement. 

Nov. 4: The faculties of law, letters and science of Mo- 
rocco’s new university were opened. 

Nov. 6: Moroccan authorities denied an emigration 
freeze on Moroccan Jews stating that 5000 Jews left 
Morocco with regular passports from July through Sep- 
tember 1957. 

Nov. 9: The Moroccan Foreign Minister, Ahmad Bala- 
frej, declared that Morocco supports the Algerian cause 
and favors diplomatic attempts to find a solution to 
this conflict. He also said that Moroccan foreign policy 
dictated an independent position between East and 
West and that, while Morocco favored the idea of an 
Arab League, she could not join until the Arab coun- 
tries had settled their disputes. 

Nov. 17: An authoritative member of the Moroccan Ad- 
ministration said that French excitability over the 
Tunisian arms question appeared to be an attempt to 
pressurize the US into supporting the French position 
on Algeria in the UN. 

Nov. 22: Foreign Minister Ahmad Balafrej indicated that 
Morocco was considering a “temporary solution” of the 
question of US air bases in Morocco. 

Morocco agreed to postpone a re-evaluation of the 
franc, by which 100 Moroccan francs would be worth 
110 to 115 French francs; Moroccan officials confirmed 
that the French Government had promised to hand 
over 5,000,000,000 francs to counteract the 20 per- 
cent devaluation of the French franc. 

Nov. 24: King Muhammad V left Rabat on a trip to 
the US. He announced that a solution of the question 
of maintenance of US air bases in Morocco would be 
the subject of talks with President Eisenhower. 

Nov. 25: King Muhammad V arrived in Washington. 

Spain disclosed that 1,200 armed Moroccans under 
the leadership of Ben Hammun, a Moroccan chieftain, 
attacked Spanish armed forces in the enclave of Ifni 
on the northwest African coast on Nov. 23. 

Nov. 26: King Muhammad V conferred for two hours 
with Secretary of State Dulles. 
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Nov. 27: In a joint statement issued at the White House 
King Muhammad V and Secretary of State Dulles de- 
clared a desire to work out a “provisional solution” of 
the problem of US bases in Morocco. The Secretary of 
State, according to the joint statement, assured the 
King of US readiness to assist Morocco’s efforts “to 
stabilize and expand its econoiny.” 

Spanish casualties following the Ifni attack were of- 
ficially set at four killed and 34 wounded, it was an- 
nounced in Madrid. Moroccan casualties were estimated 
at approximately 100. The Arabic press in Rabat said 
$0 Spaniards had been killed, 75 wounded and 45 cap- 
tured. The Spanish Government was reported to be re- 
inforcing its ground, naval and air strength in Ifni and 
the Canary Islands. 

Crown Prince Mawlay Hasan ordered the armed 
forces to fire on all foreign planes flying over Mo- 
rocco’s southern border territory. The Prince, who 
is regent while King Muhammad’ V is in the US, de- 
clared that foreign planes had bombed Moroccan ter- 
ritory and that the disorder in Ifni had spread into 
southern Morocco. 

Nov. 28: Crown Prince Mawlay Hasan charged Spanish 
forces with having attacked Moroccan territory from 
Ifni. He indicated that Morocco intended to put up a 
struggle for Southern Morocco, which is under Spanish 
rule, and called this territory Morocco’s “door on the 
Sahara.” 

The Spanish Government rejected as “totally false” 
Prince Mawlay Hasan’s accusation that Spanish forces 
had attacked Moroccan territory. 

Moroccan officials in Tiznit accused Spanish bombers 
of having dropped bombs inside Morocco for the third 
consecutive day. 

Nov. 29: According to the Moroccan newspaper Al ‘Alem, 
the fighting between Moroccan nationalist and Span- 
ish colonial forces has moved south to the Spanish 
Sahara. 

Spanish parachute troops were dropped in the Ifni 
area and drove the Moroccans back across the border, 
Spanish military sources announced. 

Dec. 1: Military sources in Madrid indicated that Spanish 
forces were in command of the situation in Ifni. 

The Ait Ba Amrane, a major tribe living in southern 
Morocco and Ifni, accused Spain of using US aircraft 
to bomb Ifni. 

Dec. 2: The Spanish Government confirmed that fighting 
with Moroccan irregulars had spread from Ifni to 
Spanish West Africa. The Spanish announcement said 
that an armed band, believed to be part of the Mo- 
roccan Liberation Army, had attacked an armed con- 
voy en route from the coast to Aiun in Spanish West 
Africa. 

Dec. 3: King Muhammad V appealed for a peaceful set- 
tlement of the Ifni dispute. Crown Prince Mawlay 
Hasan, speaking on behalf of his father, described as 
“fantastic” the Spanish charge that Moroccan irreg- 
ulars had attacked Ifni from outside of the enclave. 

Spanish Iberia airlines reopened civil air traffic to 
Ifni for the first time since the fighting began. 


Spanish Army communiqués said that the communi- 
cations point of Telata de Esbuia had been liberated and 
that a lighthouse at Cape Bojador in the Spanish Se 
hara had been attacked by armed bands. 

Dec. 4: The Moroccan newspaper Al ‘Alem reported that 
nationalist guerrillas had pushed Spanish troops back 
12 miles toward the sea in Ifni. 

Dec. 5: The Moroccan Crown Prince announced that 
Jordan, Syria, Saudi Arabia, Lebanon and Tunisia had 
expressed their solidarity with Morocco on the Ifni 
question. 

The Moroccan newspaper Al ‘Alam said that only 
the capital of Ifni remained in Spanish hands. 

Spanish forces, reported to number 12,000 men, ad- 
vanced through the central and southern areas of Ifni 
in an attempt to sweep Moroccan troops back into Mo- 
rocco, according to a Spanish Army communiqué. 

Dec. 6: The Spanish Embassy in Rabat said that Madrid 
was willing to renew negotiations on Ifni. The Em- 
bassy further announced that Spain had offered to sub- 
mit the Ifni question to an international court in the 
event the negotiations between the two countries did 
not produce agreement. 

Nationalist guerrillas captured Taliouine fortress, a 
Spanish military post in Ifni, on Dec. 5, according to 
a dispatch telephoned to Al ‘Alam. 

Dec. 7: The Moroccan Government protested against 
“violation of our territorial waters” as a Spanish flotilla 
of six and possibly eight warships arrived off the Mo- 
roccan port of Agadir. Moroccan sources said there 
were 17 Spanish warships in Moroccan coastal waters 
including naval units reported off the Moroccan town 
of Mirlaft just north of Ifni. 

Al ‘Alam reported that the post of Tiliouin had 
fallen to the guerrillas with 50 Spanish dead and 19 
prisoners. 

Spanish forces relieved the garrisons at Tiliouin and 
Souk el Teleta de Syouia, according to Spanish mili- 
tary dispatches. Both of these outposts were reported 
to have fallen to the guerrillas according to Al ‘Alem. 

Dec. 8: A Spanish c iqué confirmed that Spanish 
troops had withdrawn from the army posts of Tiugsa, 
Zoco del Tenin and Tiliouin. The communiqué reflected 
a new strategy to draw back to the enclave’s capital 
of Sidi Ifni and strike out from there with reinforce- 
ments from Spain. 

The US Ambassador to Morocco informed the Mo- 
roccan acting Foreign Minister that the US hoped re- 
straint would be exercised by both countries in the 
Ifni dispute. 

Reports from Agadir said the Spanish fleet was mov- 
ing south in the direction of Ifni, that Moroccan Army 
troops had taken up positions in the port and five 
105-mm. cannon had been installed. 

Dec. 9: Reports from Madrid said that Spanish armed 
forces are building a defensive perimeter five miles 
in depth around Sidi Ifni on the personal order of 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco, to lure the attackers 
deeper into Spanish territory. 
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Pakistan 


(See also General, India, Kashmir) 


Crown Prince Mawlay Hasan read a message to the 
Moroccan people from King Muhammad V congratu- 
lating them on their “wisdom and restraint” in the 
Ifni dispute. 

Al ‘Alam reported that Spanish warships had bom- 
barded a small village in Moroccan territory. 

King Muhammad V was joined in New York by his 
four daughters. 

King Muhammad V charged that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment had rejected peaceful means of settling the 
Ifni dispute and blamed Spain for the fighting. 

Dec. 12: Al ‘Alam reported that tension was mounting in 
the Spanish possessions of Ceuta and Melilla in northern 
Morocco. 

Al ‘Alam identified four posts in Spanish West Africa 
reported captured by Moroccan irregulars as Tantan, 
Mesid, Smara and Guelta Zemmur. 

Dec. 13: King Muhammad V left New York for Rabat. 

Dec. 15: King Muhammad V praised US statesmen for 
the “good intentions and comprehension” they had 
shown toward the problems facing Morocco and Al- 
geria. He said the “ties of friendship which unite Mo- 
rocco and the US have been strengthened and the co- 
operation broadened” by his trip to the US. 

Dec. 20: Secretary of State Dulles conferred with Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco on the attack on Ifni and 
the state of military alert in Spain’s other areas in Mo- 
rocco and West Africa. 

Dec. 21: The Spanish Government publicly stressed the 
potential importance to the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization of the Canary Islands and Spanish bases on 
the northwest African coast. The Spanish Minister of 
War told a full session of the Spanish Parliament that 
Left-wing elements of Morocco’s Istiglal party had 
organized the Moroccan liberation army with the aim 
of subverting King Muhammad V’s power and driving 
all Europeans from North Africa and the Sahara. 

Dec. 22: A Moroccan source said that the General Tire 
and Rubber Company of Ohio will build a subsidiary 
plant in Casablanca. 

Dec. 23: Twenty members of a Moroccan armed band 
were killed in the Spanish Sahara territory on Dec. 15 
according to a Spanish Army Ministry communiqué 
which further stated that no important activity had 
taken place on the Western coast of Africa since 
Dec. 12. 

Dec. 27: Generalissimo Francisco Franco’s Moorish 
Guard of Honor was disbanded because of anti-Mo- 
roccan sentiment. 


Dec. 30: Generalissimo Franco declared that Spain was 
fighting in the vanguard of the West’s struggle against 
Communist penetration of Africa through her holding 
operation in Ifni. 

A palace spokesman announced that Princess Lalla 
Aisha of Morocco has written a personal letter to 
President Coty of France asking him to spare the 
life of a young Algerian woman condemned to death 
by a French military court in Algiers for terrorist ac- 
tivity. 


Oct. 5: An air agreement was signed between Italy and 
Pakistan. 

Oct. 11: Prime Minister Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy 
resigned at the request of President Iskander Mirza. 
The Cabinet crisis was caused by Republican demands 
that the Province of West Pakistan be broken up into 
the old linguistic divisions. 

Oct. 17: President Mirza asked the Moslem League to 
form a coalition government. The league selected Is- 
mail Ibrahim Chundrigar as its choice for sixth Prime 
Minister. 

Pakistan signed the anti-genocide convention at the 
UN. 

Oct. 18: The new Cabinet of Pakistan was sworn in. 
Prime Minister Chundrigar ed that foreig 
policy would consist of close adherence to the UN 
Charter, to the Baghdad and SEATO Pacts, unity 
among Muslim nations, abhorrence of colonialism and 
vindication of the rights of the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment announced that it had loaned Pakistan the 
equivalent of $31 million in various currencies to meet 
part of the cost of improving the country’s railways. 





Oct. 19: The following portfolios in Pakistan’s new Cab- 
inet were announced in Karachi: 
Ministers 
Prime Minister and Minister of Economic Affairs—ts- 
mail I. Chundrigar 
Foreign—Malik Firoz Khan Noon, Republican 
Commerce and Law—Fazlur Rahman, Muslim League 
Finance—Amijad Ali, Republican 
Defense—M. M. Daultana, Muslim League 
Industries—M. A. Qisilbash, Republican 
Food and Agriculture—A. L. Biswas, Peasants and 
Workers Party 
Interior—Mir Ghulam Ali Talpur, Republican 
Communications—Meshabuddin Hussain, Peasants and 
Workers 
Rehabilitation—Abdul Aleem, Republican 
States and Frontier Regions 
Information and Broadcasting—Mir Jaffer Shah, Re- 
publican 
Kashmir Affairs, Parliamentary Affairs—Yusaf A. Ha- 
roon, Moslem League 
Health and Education—Lutfur Rahman Khan, Peas- 
ants and Workers 
State—A. K. Das, Scheduled Castes Federation 
Monla Baksh Soomra, Republican 
Oct. 24: Pakistan called at the UN for an immediate 
agreement on reduction of conventional armed forces 
as a first step toward international disarmament. 
Oct. 27: The Export-Import Bank of Washington an- 
nounced a $3,300,000 loan to Pakistan International 
Airlines to help buy Lockheed Constellation airplanes. 
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Oct. 30: His Royal Highness Amir ‘Abd al-Ilah, Crown 
Prince of Iraq, arrived in Karachi on a short visit. 

Nov. 6: The Ministry of Economic Affairs announced a 
rearrangement of the distribution of $10,000,000 worth 
of US aid to Pakistan on which payment had been 
withheld during an investigation into a charge of cor- 
ruption in the previous Pakistan Government. 

Nov. 11: President Mirza arrived in Lisbon, Portugal. 

Nov. 13: Talks were opened between representatives of 
the World Bank and the Government of Pakistan on 
the canal waters | lispute. 


Nov. 20: The Export-Import Bank of Washington an- 
nounced that a c dity sales age » providing 
funds for lending in Pakistan, had been completed by 
the US and Pakistan. 

Prime Minister Chundrigar’s Government was seri- 

ously threatened by the Republicans’ refusal to support 
a communal line or separate electorate voting law by 
which each religious community would vote for its 
own representatives. A Moslem League spokesman said 
that separate voters’ lists were vital for the safeguard- 
ing of Pakistan’s Islamic ideology. 
* Shujaat Ali Hasnie, secretary of the Pakistani Min- 
istry of Economic Affairs, was unanimously re-elected 
chairman of the 24-nation executive council of the 
UN Food and Agriculture Organization. 

Nov. 23: The Pakistani Foreign Minister said in Wash- 
ington that Pakistan had received the assurances of 
Secretary of State Dulles that the US would come to 
her aid if she were ever attacked. 





Nov. 25: President Mirza began talks with political lead- 
ers to find a solution to the crisis that threatens the 
coalition government over a move to amend the elec- 
toral law. 


Nov. 28: The crisis over the proposed amendment to the 
electoral law was resolved; the Republican party agreed 
not to press for common voters’ lists until public opin- 
ion could be gauged. 


Nov. 29: Former Prime Minister Suhrawardy was in- 
jured when a crowd mobbed him outside the National 
Assembly Building. The crowd was demonstrating in 
support of Prime Minister Chundrigar’s proposal that 
elections be held under a separate polls system. 

Dec. 6: A « dities aid agr was signed between 
Pakistan and the US under which Pakistan will im- 
port US iron, steel, sugar, coal, fextilizers, vehicles, 
and spare parts worth $10,000,000. 

Dec. 7: Former Prime Minister Suhrawardy and members 
of his Awami League party were stoned during a state 
election at Rangpur, East Pakistan. 


Dec. 11: Prime Minister Chundrigar resigned after the 
Republican party backed out of a coalition agreement 
to amend the electoral law. President Mirza asked Mr. 
Chundrigar to form a new government. 

Forty-five of the 80 members of the National Assem- 
bly told President Mirza they objected to Mr. Chun- 
drigar as Prime Minister. 





Dec. 13: Mr. Chundrigar reported to the President he 
was unable to form a new government. President Mirza 
asked Foreign Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon to form 
a new government. 

Dec. 16: The new Cabinet of Prime Minister Malik Firoz 
Khan Noon was sworn in. 

Dec. 17: The following temporary distribution of port- 
folios was announced in Karachi: 

Ministers 
Prime Minister, Foreign Affairs—Malik Firoz Khan 
Noon 
Finance—Syed Amjad Ali 
Industries and Commerce—Mozaftar Ali Khan Qizil- 
bash 
Interior—Mir Ghulam Ali Talpur 
Food and Agriculture—Mian Jaffer Shah 
Works, Labor, Minority Affairs—Abdul Aleem 
Communications—Ramizuddin Ahmed 
Health, Education—K. K. Dutta 
Defense, Economic Affairs—Haji Moulabuksh 
State—A. K. Das 

Dec, 23: The Cabinet banned the serving of wine and 
liquor at official parties or ceremonial occasions to save 
money. 

Dec. 25: President Mirza asked politicians and legislators 
not to shift their political loyalties. 

Dec. 31: The Pakistani Government announced that the 
US and Pakistan had agreed to release about $27,- 
300,000 of counterpart funds to finance seven major 


Pakistani development projects and other industrial ex- 
pansion. 


Palestine Problem 


(See also Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi 
Syria, Turkey) 


Arabia, 


Oct. 4: The US pledged $21 million and Great Britain 
almost $3 million towards UN aid for Palestine refu- 
gees. 

Oct. 6: Official sources in Cairo said that landowners in 
the Gaza Strip had demanded that the UN Emergency 
Force pay rent for their camp sites and buildings. Of- 
ficials of the UN Emergency Force are reported to 
have rejected the demand on the ground that they 
are guests of the Egyptian Government. 

Oct. 12: The Secretary General of the UN, Mr. Ham- 
marskjéld, announced in a 47 page report that the 
UN Emergency Force in Egypt is $12,800,000 in ar- 
rears and suggested that the General Assembly vote 
$20,000,000 more to carry the force on for ten months 
into 1958 and $6,000,000 above that if the Assembly 
decides to reimburse participating nations for the spe- 
cial overseas pay they are giving their troops. 

Oct. 19: An Air Jordan passenger plane reported in 
Cairo that it was fired upon by an Israeli jet fighter 
over Jordan territory near Aqaba. 
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Oct. 20: A UN subcommittee left for Aqaba to investi- 
gate a Jordanian complaint that an Israeli jet fighter 
attacked a Jordan Airways liner on Oct. 19. 

Oct. 30: Syria complained that Israeli forces at Tall 
al-Qadi opened fire on Arab farmers. 

Oct. 31: Israel's Lake Hula land reclamation project was 
completed. 

The Mixed Armistice Commission in Jerusalem con- 
demned Israel for an act of aggression against Jordan 
when an Israeli jet fighter intercepted a Jordan ci- 
vilian air liner. 

Nov. 3: The Arab League’s Political Affairs Committee 
decided that member states should not contribute to- 
ward the expenses of the UN Emergency Force in the 
Gaza-Sinai region. 

Nov. 4: The head of the UN aid program for Arab ref- 
ugees said at the UN that a curtailment of interna- 
tional assistance could have dangerous political reper- 
cussion in the Middle East. Mr. Labouisse emphasized 
in his report the urgency of getting additional finan- 
cial contributions for the agency in the amount of 
$40,700,000. 

Nov. 6: Egypt demanded that the UN Emergency Force 
pay rent to Gaza residents for property it is occupying 
in the Gaza Strip in a note to Major General Burns. 

The US agreed to make a special contribution of 
more than $5 million to prevent the withdrawal of 
the Emergency Force from Egypt for lack of funds. 

It was reported from Israel that an Israeli policeman 
was killed and a worker injured by fire from Syrian 
outposts. 

Nov. 7: Israeli work crews were withdrawn from the 
area along the Syrian border where a policeman was 
killed on Nov. 6. The Israelis filed a protest with the 
UN truce supervision organization. 

Nov. 8: It was reported that Secretary of State Dulles 
had written to Premier Ben-Gurion of Israel, urging 
him to allow UN officials to help solve a recent series 
of border incidents with Jordan. In answer to Mr. 
Dulles’s letter Mr. Ben-Gurion gave no assurance that 
Israel would return to the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sions. 

Nov. 9: The Israeli Embassy in Washington protested 
that no answer had been given to Mr. Dulles’s letter 
to Mr. Ben-Gurion. 

Nov. 10: A committee appointed to deal with the idem- 
nification claim has decided to offer $2,775 in com- 
pensation to be paid to each family of the victims of 
the Kafr Qasim shooting last year when 43 Arab vil- 
lagers were killed by Israeli border police. 

It was reported in Jerusalem that Israel has stopped 
work on her tree-planting project in the demilitarized 
zone between two sectors of Jerusalem. 

Nov. 13: Israel announced that her representatives would 
attend an emergency meeting of the Israeli-Syrian 
Mixed Armistice Commission to be held on Nov. 14 
because the matter under discussion is a purely mili- 
tary one involving attacks by Syrian and Israeli troops 
in the demilitarized zones. 


Nov. 14: Representatives of Syria and Israel agreed that 
there would be no more interference with legitimate 
civilian work in the demilitarized zones along their 
borders at a meeting of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission. 

General Burns, commander of the UN Emergency 
Force, said he believed an international force must 
remain between Egypt and Israel for the foreseeable 
future. 


Nov. 18: The head of the UN aid program for Palestine 
refugees made another appeal at the UN for contri- 
butions to the aid program. 


Nov. 20: Jordan announced that it had stopped a routine 
Israeli truck convoy to the Israeli settlement on Mount 
Scopus because it was carrying 100 gallons of gasoline. 

An Israeli Army spokesman said four shots were 
fired at Israeli demolition experts fencing a minefield 
near the Syrian border. 

A Syrian military spokesman charged armed Is- 
raelis had crossed into Syria and opened fire on Arab 
peasants. 

The Saudi Arabian chief delegate to the UN said 
that the Western powers must adopt a new policy on 
the Palestine dispute if they want to regain the good- 
will of the Arabs. 

Israel offered a traditional Arab feast of forgive- 
ness to Kafr Qasim in atonement for the 1956 massa- 
cre; the feast symbolized the acceptance by survivors 
of more than $224,000 from Israel in compensation. 


Nov. 22: The UN General Assembly adopted a 21-nation 
resolution authorizing the expenditure of up to $3,- 
$00,000 to the end of 1957 and up to $25 million 
in 1958 for the UN Emergency Force in the Middle 
East. Communist delegations said that the expense 
should be borne by the countries which invaded Egypt. 

A Jordanian military spokesman said that two Is- 
raelis were shot by a Jordanian patrol inside Jordan 
and that hand grenades had been found on their 
bodies. 

Jordan complained to the UN Security Council 
about Israel’s planting of olive trees in a neutral area 
near Jerusalem. Israel replied that this complaint was 
part of an anti-Israeli campaign being carried out by 
Jordan to show Egypt that Jordan harbors no friendly 
feelings toward Israel. 

The alleged kidnapping of a Jordanian citizen was 
investigated by UN military observers and officers of 


the Jordanian and Israeli armies. 


Nov. 24: Jordanians were reported to have made a third 
attempt in two days to capture Israeli hostages. 

Jordan asked the UN Secretary General to remove 
Colonel Byron Leary from his post of Acting Chief 
Truce Supervisor in Palestine because of his alleged 
bias in favor of Israel. 

The UN Secretary General appealed to Jordan to 
continue cooperation with Colonel Leary and expressed 
his personal confidence in him. 

Israel requested an emergency meeting of the Is- 
raeli-Syrian Mixed Armistice Commission to discuss 
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the killing of an Israeli farm worker near the Syrian 
border. 

Syria complained that an Israeli armored car had 
fired at Arab farmers in the demilitarized zone. 

Nov. 25: A spokesman for the UN Secretary General an- 
nounced that Mr. Hammarskjéld will leave for Am- 
man to discuss Jordan’s charge that the acting head 
of the Palestine Truce Supervision Organization is 
biased. 

Britain renewed a pledge to contribute $2,900,000 
for aid to Palestine refugees during six months of 1958. 

Colonel Leary was summoned to an emergency con- 
ference with Israeli Government leaders to discuss 
the rising tension along Israel’s borders and the delay 
in the departure of the Mount Scopus convoy. 

Israel charged that Syria kad fired on Israeli civilians 
three times in the course of the day. 

Israel charged Jordan offered monetary prizes for 
the capture of Israeli hostages. 

Nov. 26: Israel accused Jordan of three new border ag- 
gressions. 

A UN report based on the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission meeting was issued contending that the Jor- 
danian farmer, kidnapped by an Israeli border patrol, 
was forced across the demarcation line. An Israeli 
spokesman said the report was “in open contradiction 
to any objective examination of the facts.” 

A Syrian military spokesman told the UN Truce 
Supervision Organization that Israel was deliberately 
causing border provocations as a pretext for aggression 
against Syria. 

Nov, 28: Israeli Army sources said six Syrian soldiers 
crossed the border and attacked two Israelis with rifles 
and machine guns. 

Nov. 29: Secretary General Hammarskjéld left for the 
Middle East to discuss Jordan’s complaint that Colonel 
Leary has been unwilling to investigate Israeli activity 
on Mount Scopus where Jordan alleges Israel is build- 
ing military fortifications. 

Dec. 1: Mr. Hammarskjéld arrived in Amman. After a 
two-hour meeting, a joint communiqué was issued to 
the effect that discussions had been started of the 
problems relating to the strengthening of UN Truce 
Supervisory Organization authority particularly in the 
Mount Scopus area. 

Israeli official sources reported that guards at Adulam 
in the Jerusalem corridor fought off a band of Jor- 
danian raiders. 

Dec. 2: Egypt announced her support of Jordan in the 
Mount Scopus issue. 

In a joint communiqué issued at the conclusion of 
talks with the UN Secretary General, the Jordanian 
Government affirme? its desire to maintain the “fullest 
cooperation” with the UN Truce Supervision Organi- 
zation. 

Dec. 3: Mr. Hammarskjéld arrived in Israel and con- 
ferred with Premier Ben-Gurion in a three-hour meet- 
ing which failed to yield a solution of Israel’s border 
dispute with Jordan. 


Dec. 4: A US representative told the UN that Israel and 
the Arab states must assume the primary responsibility 
for the fate of Arab refugees from Palestine. 

The UN Secretary General engineered a settlement 
of the Mount Scopus issue. Israel was reported to 
have agreed to discuss the possibility of an inspection 
of Mount Scopus. 

Dec. 5: The Mount Scopus convoy, complete with sup- 
plies of gasoline, went through without incident. 

It was announced in New York that a personal rep- 
resentative of Secretary Hammarskjéld would be as- 
signed to discuss a broader settlement of the Mount 
Scopus issue. 

Dec. 6: A resolution containing an urgent appeal for 
funds for Palestine refugees was approved 49 to 0 by 
the Special Political Committee of the UN General 
Assembly. 

The UN General Assembly’s Administrative and 
Budgetary Committee recommended that expenditures 
for the UN Emergency Force be held to less than 
$10,000,000 for the first half of 1958. 

Dec. 9: Syria announced that she would no longer co- 
operate with Col. Christian Moe of Norway, the chair- 
man of the Israeli-Syrian Mixed Armistice Commission. 

Dec. 10: Jordan informed Israel that she will again bar 
the consular Christmas procession to Bethlehem from 
using the traditional road from Southern Jerusalem. 

Dec. 11: The UN announced that Col. Christian Moe 
of Norway will be succeeded by Col. J. G. Bertran of 
Canada. 

Dec. 12: The UN General Assembly adopted a resolution 
appealing to member States to meet the critical need 
for funds for Palestine refugees. 

Jordan lodged a complaint with the UN mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission over a border incident which oc- 
curred on Dec. 11. 

The Australian delegate to the UN announced his 
nation will increase its contributions to the Arab 
refugee fund from $112,000 to $200,000. 

Dec. 16: Dr. Francisco Urrutia, Colombian dipl t, 
was appointed to negotiate the Mount Scopus dispute 
with Jordan and Israel. 

Dec. 17: Maj. Gen. Burns, commander of the UN Emer- 
gency Force, was promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
general by the Canadian Defense Department. 

Dec. 19: A meeting of the Security Council on the Is- 
raeli-Jordanian dispute over an Israeli tree-planting 


program near Jerusalem was postponed for at least 
two weeks. 





Dec. 22: Syria charged that a number of Israeli troops 
crossed the truce line in the demilitarized zone and 
opened fire on a Syrian post. 

Dec. 23: The US contributed an additional $12,000,000 
to the cost of maintaining the UN Emergency Force 
in the Middle East. 

The UN Secretary General left for a Christmas visit 
to the UN Emergency Force and Arab refugee camps 
in the Gaza Strip. 
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Dec. 26: The UN Mixed Armistice Commission an- 
nounced that it was investigating a Syrian complaint 
that Israelis fired at a Syrian border post. 

Dec. 28: Jordan complained to the Mixed Armistice 
Commission that Israeli soldiers were digging trenches 
in the Mount Scopus demilitarized zone. 

Dec. 29: Dr. Francisco Urrutia, representative of the 
UN Secretary General to negotiate the Mount Scopus 
issue, arrived in Jerusalem. 


Persian Gulf 
(See also Saudi Arabia, Syria) 


Oct. 1: The Omani bureau in Cairo said that Omani 
nationalists had killed 86 British soldiers in a battle 
in the mountains of Oman. The British Foreign Office 
denied the report. 

Muhammad al-Harithi, the representative of the 
Imam in New York, asked President Eisenhower to in- 
tercede in the British dispute with the Imam of Oman 
over control of the desert territory. The State Depart- 
ment denied that any such communication had been 
received. 

Oct. $: The Oman bureau in Cairo said that a British 
force in the Buraimi Oasis and the Fahud Mountains 
had moved to northern Oman to quell a “revolution.” 

Oct. 31: A report from Oman stated that an American 
company had found oil io Zaffar. 

Nov. 13: The British Foreign Office, prompted by reports 
from Tehran that the Shah has moved to make Bah- 
rayn a province of Iran, again stated that Iran’s claim 
to Bahrayn is completely unfounded. 

Nov. 20: The Kuwayt Government confirmed reports 
that Russia is planning to send technicians to help 
start a large factory in Egypt with branches in Bah- 
rayn and Kuwayt. 

Dec. 5: A Department of Rural Affairs was established 
by Bahrayn’s Council of Administration. 

Dec. 9: The shaykhdom of Bahrayn announced that it 
had black-listed the Lilly International Corporation of 
the US as part of an Arab boycott of firms doing 


business with Israel. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also General, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Morocco, 
Palestine Problem, Syrian Crisis) 


Oct. 1: King Sa‘ud sent a memorandum to the Shah of 
Iran concerning measures to prevent oil reaching Israel 
and efforts to stop Israel from free navigation of the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 

King Husayn of Jordan expressed his gratitude to 
Saudi Arabia as the only country which had made its 
payments under the Arab Solidarity Agreement. 

Saudi Arabia and Thailand agreed to establish diplo- 


matic relations. 


Oct. 3: President Eisenhower ed that he had re- 
ceived a warm message from King Sa‘ud. 

Senior officials of the Saudi Ministry of Agriculture 
left for Moscow to study agricultural progress in the 
USSR. 

Oct. 5: The Secretary General of the Saudi National 
Commercial Bank arrived in Hamburg for economic 
talks. 

Oct. 9: Crown Prince Faysal’s operation in New York 
was reported successful. 

Oct. 10: King Sa‘ud arrived in Beirut for talks on the 
situation in Syria. 

Oct. 12: It was announced in Amman that Jordan had 
received the second installment of Saudi economic aid 
amounting to $1,500,000. 

Oct. 13: King Sa‘ud announced in Beirut that Saudi 
contributions to Palestine refugees would be increased 
from $40,000 to $100,000. 

The Ministry of Defense and Aviation announced 
the opening of the first Saudi Naval Academy in 
Dammam. 

King Sa‘ud was reported to be laying the ground- 
work for a conference of all Arab chiefs of state dur- 
ing his visit in Beirut. 

Oct. 15: The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Lebanese 
Parliament approved a trade agreement with Saudi 
Arabia. 

Oct. 20: The Saudi Arabian radio announced that King 
Sa‘ud had offered to mediate the Syrian crisis and that 
both Syria and Turkey had accepted the offer. 

Oct. 21: The Minister of Defense and Aviation Amir 
Fahad Al-Sa‘ud left for Cairo. 

Oct. 22: President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia thanked 
King Sa‘ud for his donation to disaster victims of 
Kerkenna Island. : 

Oct. 23: A Turkish delegation arrived in Dhahran to dis- 
cuss King Sa‘ud’s offer of mediation. 

Oct. 25: There was a meeting in Tokyo of shareholders 
of the Arabian-Japanese Oil Company where it was 
announced that Saudi Arabia has requested that the 
proposed agreement be kept secret until it is signed. 

Oct. 26: It was officially confirmed in Beirut that King 
Sa‘ud has asked to marry the niece of the Lebanese 
Premier. 

Oct. 28: Saudi Arabia charged that air space was violated 
by an Israeli military aircraft. 

Nov. 5: A Royal Order, acting on recommendations from 
various committees, stated that the Government will 
await the result of imports for the first quarter before 
setting price controls. 

Nov. 6: King Sa‘ud attended the opening of King Sa‘ud 
University in Riyadh. 

Nov. 7: The Nationalist Chinese Foreign Minister and 
other leading officials arrived in Riyadh. 

Saudi Arabia launched a complaint to the UN Secu- 
rity Council over an Israeli violation of Saudi airspace 
on Oct. 28. 

Nov. 11: The Japanese non-Government Federation of 
Economic Organizations, Keidenren, announced that 
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negotiations for an oil agreement with Saudi Arabia 
have been successfully completed. 

Nov. 12: The anniversary of the accession of King Sa‘ud 
was celebrated. In his address King Sa‘ud stated that 
Saudi Arabia will not rest until the Arabs of Palestine 
regain their homeland. 

Nov. 14: Shaykh Muhammad al-Hamad al-Shubaili was 
appointed Saudi Ambassador to Pakistan. 

Nov. 18: King Sa‘ud expressed to Jordan his regret over 
the dispute among the Arab states in answer to a re- 
quest that he use his good offices to end the Egyptian 
propaganda campaign against Jordan. He expressed his 
readiness to mediate the dispute. 

Nov. 19: Ie was reliably reported that Saudi-Egyptian 
negotiations were under way to renew the agreement 
for Saudi export of oil to Egypt which expired in 
August. 

Nov. 20: The new Syrian Ambassador to Saudi Arabia, 
Dr. Zaki al-Jabi, presented his credentials to King 
Sa‘ud. 

Ahmad al-Shuqayri delivered a speech to the Special 
Political Committee of the UN General Assembly re- 
garding the Arab refugee problem. He called for a ban 
on Zionist propaganda and the return of Jewish immi- 
grants in Israel to their homelands. 

Saudi Arabia sent representatives to the Arab Cul- 
tural Conference in Baghdad. 

Nov. 21: The Jordanian Deputy Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister was received by King Sa‘ud. 

Nov. 24: The Ministry of Finance announced a new 
Sa‘udi gold sovereign to be issued next month. 

Nov. 25: Saudi troops stationed in Jordan received orders 
to be ready for emergency; King Sa‘ud sent a letter 
to King Husayn stating that Saudi Arabia is ready to 
assist Jordan. 

Nov. 26: Saudi Arabia protested to the UN Security 
Council violation of Saudi, airspace over the Gulf of 
Aqaba by Israeli military planes on Nov. 14. 

“Nov. 27: President Eisenhower appointed Donald R. 
Heath as US Ambassador to Saudi Arabia. 

Nov. 28: Ahmad al-Shuqayri submitted a memorandum 
to the Chairman of the UN Security Council replying 
to Israeli criticism of King Sa‘ud’s Accession Day 
speech. 

The Jordanian Minister of Economy received a note 
from the Saudi Legation in Amman requesting that a 
Jordanian delegation come to Riyadh to discuss Saudi- 
Jordanian economic relations and fishing rights in the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 

Nov. 30: King Saud gave 50,000 rupees to Indonesian 
flood victims. 

Dec. 3: King Faysal of Iraq arrived in Riyadh on a 
six-day state visit to Saudi Arabia. 

Dec. 4: Instruments of ratification for cultural, economic 
and trade agreements drawn up between Iraq and 
Sa‘udi Arabia were exchanged. 

Dec. 7: King Sa‘ud and King Faysal issued a joint com- 
muniqué declaring their determination to support Arab 
solidarity and the Algerian nationalist fight for inde- 
pendence. 





The Saudi Arabian Government and Aramco agreed 
to arbitrate their five-year old dispute on the alloca- 
tion of more than $100,000,000 in royalties. 

Dec. 16: Saudi Arabia's oil administrator said his coun- 
try would not seek revision of an American oil con- 
cession on the basis of a more advantageous deal made 
with a Japanese group. He also said that the conces- 
sion to the Japanese for off-shore rights off the Neutral 
Zone between Kuwayt and Saudi Arabia was valid even 
if Kuwayt did not enter into an agreement with the 
Japanese. 


Sudan 


Oct. 3: The Sudanese Prime Minister, Sayyid ‘Abdallah 
Khalil, said in Cairo that his government is studying a 
Russian proposal for an economic and trade agreement. 

Oct. 5: The Sudanese Premier and the Sudanese Minister 
of the Interior, ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Rahman, held a two-hour 
conference with President Nasir in Cairo covering the 
Nile water talks and general Arab questions. 

Oct. 20: Sudan and Saudi Arabia signed a payments 
agreement in Khartoum. 

Otc. 24: The Sudanese Chargé d’Affaires in Czechoslo- 
vakia presented his credentials. 

Oct. 29: An International Cooperation Administration 
survey mission arrived in Khartoum to discuss the 
possibilities of American assistance to the Sudan. 


Syria 
(See also General, Egypt, Iran, Jordan, Lebanon, Mo- 


rocco, Palestine Problem, Saudi Arabia, Syrian 
Crisis, Turkey) 


Oct. 1: Iraq’s National Economy Minister arrived in 
Damascus to negotiate a trade and payment agreement 
with Syria. 

The Soviet cruiser Zhdanov and the destroyer Svo- 
bodmy \eft Latakia after a ten-day visit to Syria. 

Oct. 3: The USSR has guaranteed the purchase of all of 
Syria’s surplus agricultural produce, the Syrian Minis- 
ter of Agriculture announced. 

The Syrian Government decided to cancel the pub- 
lication licenses of 40 Syrian newspapers for failure to 
comply with press regulations. 

Oct. 7: Syrian authorities canceled the visa of a US 
Foreign Service courier without explanation. 

Oct. 10: An arms cache was seized near Latakia said 
by the Syrian press to be “part of an American plot to 
overthrow the current regime.” 

Oct. 23: A shooting fray occurred on the Turkish-Syrian 
border involving Turkish tobacco smugglers. 

Oct. 27: The Syrian Government signed an economic 
cooperation agreement with the USSR. 

Oct. 28: The Syrian Foreign Ministry disclosed the text 
of the economic agreement with the USSR. An annex 
to the agreement listed 19 projects on which the USSR 
will aid Syria in planning and construction. 
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The US Embassy in Damascus sent a formal note 
of protest to the Syrian Government over the disap- 
pearance of a Syrian employee of the US consulate in 
Aleppo. 

Nov. 1: The chairman of the Syrian National Economic 
Development Council said that the total cost of the 
19 projects to be undertaken with the USSR would be 
at least $570,000,000. 

Nov. 4: The Arabic press in Damascus hailed the launch- 
ing of the second Soviet satellite. 

Nov. 6: The Syrian Parliament unanimously approved 
the economic and technical assistance agreement with 


the USSR. 


Nov. 7: The Syrian Foreign Minister Salah al-Bitar told 
reporters at the UN that he was trying to improve 
Syria’s relations with the US. 

William M. Rountree, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Middle Eastern Affairs, held lengthy discussions 
with the Syrian Foreign Minister in New York. 

Nov. 8: Syrian authorities released a Syrian employee of 
the US consulate in Aleppo. 

Nov. 9: The Syrian Foreign Minister returned to Damas- 
cus having presented the Syrian charges at the UN. 
Nov. 11: Thousands of Palestinian refugees demonstrated 
in Damascus calling for the death of King Husayn of 

Jordan for alleged dealings with Israel. 

Nov. 16: Syria denounced the Iranian move to proclaim 
sovereignty over the British-protected island of Bah- 
rayn. 

Nov. 17: The acting Defense Minister, Khalid al-‘Azm, 
became Finance Minister as well. 

Nov. 18: An Egyptian Parliamentary delegation, in a 
joint session with the Syrian Parliament, voted for the 
federal union of Syria and Egypt. 

Nov. 20: Syria’s Minister of National Economy an- 
nounced that he would go to Cairo next week at the 
head of a delegation to negotiate economic union with 
Egypt. 

Nov. 22: Syrian deputies were detained at the Lebanese 
border on their way to congratulate the Maronite 
Patriarch and returned to Damascus. 


Nov. 29: The police placed a heavy guard around the 
US Embassy and the Turkish Legation in Damascus 
as a crowd demonstrated denouncing the Palestine 
Partition and calling for the return of the Alexan- 
dretta district from Turkey. 

Dec. 9: A Syrian economic delegation left for Moscow to 
work out the details of the Syrian-Soviet economic 
agreement. 


Dec. 11: The military trial of ten Syrians, accused of 
conspiring with the US to overthrow the regime, 
opened in Damascus. 

The economic agreement was formally signed in Mos- 
cow by the Syrian and Soviet Deputy Premiers. 

Dec. 20: The Syrian delegation left Moscow. 


Dec. 24: Presid Eisenhower nominated Charles W. 
Yost US Ambassador to Syria. 





Syrian Crisis 


(See also Syria, Turkey) 


Oct. 2: The Saudi Arabian delegate to the UN, Ahmad 
Shuqayri, denounced Secretary of State Dulles’ sug 
gestion that the UN discuss the Syrian situation and 
said that the UN has no right to interfere with Sovict 
arms shipments to Syria. 

Oct. 3: Egyptian Foreign Minister, Mahmud Fawzi, tol. 
the UN General Assembly that Egypt would not tol- 
erate any form of aggression against Syria. 

Oct. 4: Syrian Foreign Minister Salah al-Bitar told a 
meeting of UN correspondents that Syria lacks suffici 
ent arms for its own defense. 


Oct. 5: A note from Premier Menderes of Turkey to 
Premier Bulganin, denying that Turkey has aggressive 
aims and calling on the USSR to abandon its present 
Middle Eastern policy, was received in Moscow. 

Oct. 7: The Syrian Foreign Minister accused the US 
of using economic, political and military pressure in 
an attempt to bring Syria under its domination in a 
speech before the UN General Assembly. 

Nikita S. Khrushchev, Soviet Communist Party 
leader, said in Moscow that the Turks had massed so 
many forces against Syria that they had left their 
frontiers with the USSR almost bare. 

Gunfire was exchanged by Turkish gendarmes and 
Syrian border guards for 45 minutes between Nizip and 
Jerablus in a disagreement involving a search of 
Turkish railroad workers in a “free zone” area at the 
point where the Istanbul-Baghdad railroad crosses the 
border. 

Oct. 8: The Syrian Foreign Minister complained to the 
UN Secretary General that Turkey’s massing of troops 
along its southern border was a threat to the peace of 
Syria. 

Oct. 9: A Turkish Foreign Ministry spokesman rejected 
mounting charges that Turkey was threatening peace 
in the Middle East. 

The text of an interview between Nikita S. Krush- 
chev and an American correspondent which took place 
on Oct. 7 was released. Mr. Krushchev accused Secre- 
tary of State Dulles of inciting Turkey to start a war 
by attacking Syria; he warned Turkey that she would 
not last a single day in a Middle Eastern war and that 
the USSR was prepared to use military force if neces- 
sary to defend its interests in the area. 

Oct. 10: Secretary of State Dulles announced that the US 
will honor its obligations under the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the Eisenhower Doctrine to come to the 
defense of Turkey in case of an attack. 

Oct. 11; Britain's First Lord of the Admiralty expressed 
confidence that his country would support the US in 
assurances of defending Turkey in the event of ag- 
gression. 

Oct. 13: Egypt announced the arrival of Egyptian forces 
in the port of Latakia, Syria under escort of Fevptian 
naval units. The announcement, which came {rim the 
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headquarters of the joint command of Egyptian and 
Syrian armed forces in Cairo, said that Egypt had been 
sending “basic elements” of her armed forces to Syria 
since Sept. 11. 

Oct. 16: King Sa‘ud began talks in Beirut with Leb 


Oct. 22: The UN General Assembly suspended its de- 
bate on the Syrian-Turkish dispute pending the out- 
come of mediation efforts by King Sa‘ud. Syria’s dele- 
gate continued to insist that there was nothing to 

diate and only a “so-called offer.” He charged the 





leaders on the critical situation in Syria. 

Secretary of State Dulles reiterated at a news con- 
ference that a Soviet attack on Turkey would bring 
American retaliation against the terr'tory of the USSR. 

In a letter to the UN Secretary General, the Syrian 
Foreign Minister urged that a commission be set up 
by the General Assembly to “make an impartial and 
international investigation” of the situation on the 
Syrian-Turkish border. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister, Andrei A. Gromyko, 
charged in’a letter to the President of the UN General 
Assembly that Turkey, under “prodding” from the 
US, planned to attack Syria at the end of October. 


Oct. 17: At a meeting of the Syrian Cabinet it was de- 
cided to put the Syrian Army on the alert and give 
arms to civilian groups; national mobilization was 
held unnecessary. 

Oct. 18: The UN General Assembly’s Steering Committee 
recommended UN debate of the Syrian situation. 

In an official statement issued by the Soviet news 
agency Tass, the USSR said that it had learned of a 
“top-secret plan” drawn up by the US for aggression 
against Syria by Turkey and other Middle Eastern 
countries. 


Oct. 19: A Turkish Government spokesman accused the 
USSR of voicing “nonsensical lies” in charging that the 
US had drawn up a plan for a joint attack on Syria 
by Turkey, Iran and Jordan. 

A joint Saudi-Lebanese communiqué issued in Beirut 
at the end of talks between King Sa‘ud and Lebanese 
leaders stated that recent events in the Middle East 
had been reviewed and that it was felt that an attack 
on Syria would constitute an attack on all Arab states. 

Oct. 20: The Lebanese press and the Saudi Arabian radio 
announced an offer from King Sa‘ud to mediate the 
dispute between Syria and Turkey. The Saudi Arabian 
report said that both countries had accepted the media- 
tion offer. 

The Syrian radio said that Syria had not accepted 
any offer of mediation. 

Premier Menderes of Turkey charged that the Soviet 
radio is telling the Turkish people tc vote for Repub- 
lican candidates in the forthcoming elections in the 
hope of strengthening the Republican party in order to 
divide the country. 

Oct. 21: State Department officials said in Washington 
that the US welcomes King Sa‘ud’s offer of mediation. 

Turkey announced at the UN that she had accepted 
King Sa‘ud’s offer of mediation in the Syrian-Turkish 
crisis. 

Syrian diplomats issued a statement at the UN that 
Syria did not reject the offer of King Sa‘ud but that 
reports of a mediation move were “not in conformity 
with the facts.” 


US was attempting to bypass the UN in its attempt 
to suspend the debate. 


Oct. 23: An Air Force spok in Washington said 
that Soviet charges that US jet bombers had been sent 
to Turkey were false. 

Maj. Gen Afif Bizri, Syrian Army Chief of Staff, 
accused the US Sixth Fleet of sending planes deep over 
Syrian territory. 

The Syrian Foreign Ministry stated that there was 
no need for mediation and that the withdrawal of 
Turkish troops is all that is required for a solution of 
the present crisis. 

A Turkish delegation headed by Minister of State 
Fatin Rigti Zorlu arrived in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, 
to discuss King Sa‘ud’s mediation offer. 

Syrian sources at the UN said that their Govern- 
ment would press for immediate appointment of a 
commission to inquire into Syria’s charges against 
Turkey. 

Delegates from 21 Asian and African countries meet- 
ing in Cairo expressed their support of Syria in its 
crisis with Turkey. 





Oct. 24: Diplomatic sources in Moscow reported that 
the Syrian and Egyptian Ambassadors to Moscow had 
been called home. 

The Turkish Minister of State conferred with King 
Sa‘ud on his mediation offer. 

The Arab News Agency stated that the Syrian 
President had requested that King Sa‘ud withdraw his 
mediation offer so that the UN can resume discussion. 

Arab countries at the UN urged Syria to accept 
mediation by King Sa‘ud. Egypt was reported to be 
the only Arab country to support Syria in her refusal. 


Oct. 26: The commander of the US Sixth Fleet denied 
charges that American planes had flown over Syria. 

A Syrian Government statement said that King 
Sa‘ud had withdrawn his offer to mediate the Turkish- 
Syrian border crisis in a message relayed to Syrian 
President al-Quwwatli by the Saudi Arabian Ambas- 
sador to Damascus. 

Oct. 28: King Sa‘ud reaffirmed his offer to mediate des- 
pite Syria’s formal announcement that he had with- 
drawn the offer. 

The Turkish delegate to the UN, Selim Sarper, de- 
clared that the Russians and the Syrians had brought 
“unfounded and inconceivable” charges against Turkey 
and the US in an attempt to dissolve NATO and the 
Baghdad Pact. 

The Syrian Foreign Ministry expressed belief that 
Turkey might attack Syria during exercises of US, 
British and Turkish forces scheduled to begin on Oct. 
31. 


Oct. 30: The Western powers proposed that the UN 
General Assembly endorse efforts by Secretary General 
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Dag Hammarskjéld, at his discretion, to settle the 
Turkish-Syrian dispute. 

Syria proposed that a fact-finding commission be 
set up for the purpose of investigating the situation on 
the spot in the area of the Syrian-Turkish border. 

Syrian and Turkish officials met at the southeast 
Turkish frontier town of Assibin to discuss cattle 
rustling and kidnappings across the border. 

Oct. 31: The Arab League unanimously pledged support 
for Syria in a resolution denouncing alleged threats 
and troop concentrations on Syria’s borders. 

Nov. 1: Fortification Week began in Damascus with 
trenchdigging and a simulated air raid. 

After a decision not to press for a vote on either 
the Syrian or the Western proposals, the UN General 
Assembly debate on the Syrian complaint was ended, 
at least temporarily. 

Nov. 4: Syria charged that eight unidentified aircraft 
had violated Syrian air space. 

The USSR abruptly resumed propaganda attacks 
against Turkey with a charge that she was starting to 
move “hundreds of tanks” toward the Syrian border. 

Nov. 5: The Syrian Minister of National Economy and 
Acting Foreign Minister, Khalil Qallas, said that un- 
less Turkey withdraws her troops from the Syrian 
border, Syria will ask the UN General Assembly to 
reconsider her complaint. 

Nov. 6: The Syrian armed forces have been ordered to 
fire on aircraft or military patrols violating Syrian 
territory, a Foreign Ministry spokesman said. 

Nov. 7: Well-informed sources in Beirut said that many 
Western reports on Soviet arms deliveries to Syria were 
exaggerated to the point of fantasy. 

Nov. 8: The Chief of Staff of Syria’s Northern District 
estimated that Turkey had 50,000 to 60,000 troops 
concentrated on the border to the north and west of 
Aleppo. 

Nov. 9: The Syrian Government charged that a Turkish 
patrol had opened fire on the Syrian villages of Tal Afar 
anc’ Tal Akka on Nov. 8 and that public resistance 
army elements had returned the fire causing a 30- 
minute gun battle across the border. 

Nov. 11: Government officials in Ankara said that they 
had received no reports about an alleged incident on 
the Syrian border in which a Turkish soldier was ar- 
rested on Syrian territory. 

Nov. 14: Syria accused Turkish troops of having opened 
fire on Syrian Army engineers removing Turkish mines 
planted inside Syrian territory on Nov. 13. 

Nov. 19: Turkey started a general withdrawal of troops 
from the southern section of the country adjoining the 
Syrian border. 

Nov. 25: Premier Bulganin sent another note to the 
Turkish Government charging that Turkey has be- 
come an arsenal and warning against continued par*’- 
cipation in plans to attack Syria. 

Nov. 26: Foreign Minister Salah al-Bitar said that Syria 
would ask the UN General Assembly to take up her 
complaint anew against Turkey if Turkish troop con- 
centra‘ions were not reduced by next month. 


Nov. 29: A Saudi Arabian spokesman stated that the 
Turkish Government has decided to withdraw an im- 
portant part of its defense forces from southern 
frontiers. 


Tunisia 
(See also Algeria, Egypt, Morocco, Saudi Arabia) 


Oct. 1: Tunisia protested to France that a French plane 
had flown over Tunisian territory and fired on a 
Tunisian military post and a customs station wounding 
three Tunisians. 

Oct. 2: The French National Defense Ministry issued a 
communiqué to the effect that French planes flying 
over Algeria near the Tunisian border had been fired 
upon on 13 occasions with automatic weapons from 
Tunisian territory. The communiqué asserted that the 
French planes had used “the right of retaliation” on 
Oct. 1 when they returned Tunisian fire. 

Tunisia protested that two French aircraft bombed 
and machine-gunned the Tunisian border village of 
Sakiet Sidi-Youssef and a mortar attack was launched 
on the village from Algeria. 

All French nationals living in Sakiet and in Kef, the 
principal town of the area, were expelled by Tunisian 
authorities. 

Oct. 3: France asked Tunisia to delay the expulsion of 
12 French nationals from Kef. 

Tunisia recalled her Ambassador to Paris. President 
Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia accused France of author- 
izing French planes to bomb Tunisian territory. Presi- 
dent Bourguiba said he had authorized mass demon- 
strations throughout Tunisia on Oct. 4. 

Oct. 4: More than 25,000 Tunisians participated in ord- 
erly demonstrations. 

Tunisia charged that two French aircraft machine- 
gunned a coal caravan inside Tunisian territory, killing 
three muleteers and nine mules. 

Oct. 5: President Bourguiba canceled an order recalling 
the Tunisian Ambassador from Paris “in view of the 
friendly disposition” and conciliatory intentions shown 
by the French leaders. 

A French communiqué acknowledged that two 
French planes which had been lost over Tunisian terri- 
tory during a storm on Ort. 4 had returned the fire 
of a mule caravan. 

Oct. 7: The Tunisian Secretary of State for Coordination 
and National Defense, Bahi Ladgham, told the UN that 
French military commanders in North Africa were 
seeking a pretext to invade Tunisia. 

Oct. 8: The Tunisian Government charged that the 
French Army had shelled Tunisian territory in the 
al-Hammam border area. 

The Tunisian delegation to the UN announced that 
it would present the Algerian nationalist viewpoint 
during the debate on Algeria scheduled for next month. 
Mr. Ladgham said that Tunisia had concluded through 
investigation of the political situation in Algeria that 
the National Liberation Front was in control of Al- 
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gerian nationalist activity and that the Algerian Na- 
tionalist Movement no longer represented active ele- 
ments within Algeria. 

Oct. 17: President Bourguiba announced the formation 
of a company with American and Tunisian capital to 
prospect for minerals. 

Oct. 19: President Bourguiba opened Tunisia’s fifth in- 
ternational fair in Tunis. 

Oct. 23: The American oil company, Conorada, obtained 
a five-year prospecting concession on 10,700 square 
miles of the Sahara in southern Tunisia. 

Oct. 28: It was reported from Tunis that an arrangement 
by which Britain and the US may join in providing 
arms to Tunisia is under consideration. 

Nov. 12: An unofficial source in Tunisia reported that 
the French arms offer to Tunisia precluded Tunisia’s 
acceptance of arms from any other source. 


Nov. 14: The US and Britain announced that they would 
proceed with shipments of small arms to Tunisia on 
the grounds that Tunisia has “freely chosen to identi- 
fy itself with the West” and therefore the West should 
reciprocate by giving Tunisia the opportunity “to pro- 
vide for its internal security and self-defense.” 

The French were reported deeply resentful of the 
US-British action. Foreign Minister Christian Pineau 
told the National Assembly that the US-British de- 
cision to send light arms to Tunisia was “contrary to 
conceptions of Atlantic solidarity.” 

Nov. 15: France protested to Britain about the delivery 
of British arms to Tunisia. 

The French delegation walked out of the Paris meet- 
ing of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization parlia- 
mentarians on the grounds that the pursuit of Atlantic 
unity “has no further purpose.” 

Premier Félix Gaillard said in the National Assembly 
that France had sought guarantees that the arms France 
was willing to give Tunisia would not be given in turn 
to the Algerian rebels in order to protect the lives of 
Frenchmen fighting in Algeria. He said President 
Bourguibz had refused to give these guarantees when 
approached by the French Ambassador on Nov. 13 be- 
cause he had already received assurances of British and 
American arms. Premier Gaillard further stated that 
unless “a clear and unequivocal solution” were forth- 
coming, the NATO conference next month would be 
seriously affected. 

Nov. 16: US and British popularity was reported to have 
soared in Tunisia. 

Reliable sources reported that West Germany sym- 
pathizes with France in the dispute of US-British arms 
to Tunisia. 

James P. Richards, Ambassador at large to the Mid- 
dle East, said that it was France's last minute shift in 
policy which caused the present rift; he said that 
Secretary of State Dulles “thought until the last min- 
ute that the French would not require the conditions 
objected to by Tunisia” in their arms offer. 

An authoritative source in Paris said that the French 
Government will seek three promises from the US and 


Britain in the dispute over arms sent to Tunisia: it 
will insist that the two powers limit their arms ship- 
ments to amounts that the existing Tunisian forces can 
use; that they prevent the arms from being diverted 
to other uses; and that they will not take such action 
again without consulting France. 

Robert Lacoste, French Minister for Algeria, sharply 
criticized the delivery of US and British arms to 
Tunisia. 

Nov. 18: Ambassador Habib Bourguiba, Jr. said in Rome 
that his country had received and rejected an offer of 
arms from the Soviet Union. He said that Tunisia had 
kept the French Government advised of every step in 
the negotiations for British arms. 

Nov. 19: Secretary of State Dulles and Foreign Minister 
Christian Pineau agreed in Washington to seek means 
by which Western arms could be delivered to Tunisia 
without reaching the Algerian nationalists. 

Mr. Dulles disclosed that Tunisia had asked the US 
for arms in September and had been assured that it 
would receive arms from the West by the end of Octo- 
ber. He said that, in view of the fall of the French 
Government, the Tunisians had agreed to postpone the 
date until Nov. 12. Mr. Dulles said that it had looked 
as if the French would make the delivery, but a last 
minute change of mind on the part of the French had 
left the US responsible for the fulfillment of “a firm 
and definite commitment.” 

Nov. 20: President Bourguiba flew to Rabat for a con- 
ference with Muhammad V of Morocco to try *o find 
a solution to ending the war in Algeria. 

Nov. 21: Tunisia recalled her Ambassador to Syria be- 
fore his credentials had been presented. This action was 
taken because President al-Quwwatli of Syria had re- 
ceived Salah ibn Yusuf, a Tunisian leader condemned 
to death for anti-government activity. 

Nov. 27: A Tunisian communiqué said French troops 
penetrated about 220 yards into Tunisia and kidnapped 
four Tunisians and an Algerian; the four Tunisians 
were released three hours later, according to the com- 
muniqué. 

Nov. 28: President Bourguiba called for a fresh shipment 
of arms from France; he said neither the US-British 
arms deliveries nor those expected from Egypt would 
be enough. 

Prime Minister Harold Macmillan disclosed to Par- 
liament a British pledge to send no more arms to 
Tunisia without consulting France. 

Dec. $: President Bourguiba announced the evacuation of 
French troops from six posts in southern Tunisia. 

Dec. 9: The Tunisian Ambassador to Yugoslavia pre- 
sented his credentials. 

Dec. 10: A Tunisian delegation left for Bonn to negotiate 
a trade agreement with West Germany. 

Dec. 12: President Bourguiba confirmed the arrival of a 
shipment of Egyptian arms for the Tunisian Army. 
Dec. 16: A leading Tunisian newspaper accused France 
of giving planes to Spain for use in the Ifni fighting. 
Dec. 22: It was reported in Tunis that passage of a 
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16-inch oil pipeline from eastern Algeria through 
Tunisian territory to the port of La Skirra had been ap- 
proved in principle by the Tunisian Government. 

Dec. 23: West Germany and Tunisia concluded a 15- 
month trade agreement. 

Dec. 26: President Bourguiba said that French military 
forces in Tunisia must be evacuated before March 20, 
according to a report from the French News Agency. 

Dec. 29: A three-day Congress of the Tunisian Com- 
munist Party opened in Tunis; delegations from the 
French, Italian, Moroccan, and Albanian Communist 
Parties attended. 


Turkey 


(See also General, Cyprus, Iran, Iraq, Libya, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Syrian Crisis) 


Oct. 1: The exchange rate given by the US Embassy in 
Ankara to government employees was reduced by 50 
percent. 

Oct. 6: Turkish police hunted ten gunmen following an 
assassination attempt on two Cabinet Ministers on 
Oct. 5. 

Oct. 8: Turkey’s largest ammunition factory, built with 
US help as part of the military aid program, went 
into operation. 

Oct. 20: A train collision near Catalca caused 89 deaths. 

Oct. 27: National elections for the Grand National As- 
sembly were held. 

Oct. 28: On the basis of incomplete returns the Demo- 
cratic party was reported to have retained control of 
Turkey's Administration in the national elections. 

Oct. 29: Post-election rioting broke out in six places in 
Turkey causing three deaths and at least nine criti- 
cally wounded. 

Oct. 30: The Ministry of Justice announced that the 
Democratic party had won completely in 44 provinces 
and partly in 3 provinces and obtained a total of 424 
seats. The Republican People’s party won completely 
in 18 provinces and partly in 3 and obtained 178 
seats. The Liberal party and the Republican National 
party each won 4 seats. 

Oct. 31: Atlantic alliance and Turkish forces launched 
their mock atomic battle in the eastern Mediterranean 
and southern and western Turkey. 

Nov. 1: The Grand National Assembly reelected Celal 
Bayar as President of Turkey. 

Nov. 19: An American was awarded a contract to de- 
sign a $50,000,000 bridge across the Bosphorus at 
Istanbul. 

The Ministry of Economy announced an order ban- 
ning the purchase, sale or transfer of all cotton stocks 
excep. those owned by Government agencies. 

Nov. 23: In an effort to fix prices at lower levels, the 
Ministry of Economy announced that the Government 
had stopped paying a premium for oranges and other 
citrus fruits for export. 

Premier Adnan Menderes declined to see a group 
of cotton industry leaders who arrived in Ankara to 


protest the recent governmental measures to freeze 
cotton prices on the grounds that they will have dis- 
astrous effects on the Adana area. 

Nov. 25: Turkey’s newspapers and magazines were in- 
formed that the Government will initial all advertis- 
ing after Jan. 1 under a decree issued by Premier 
Menderes. 

Premier Menderes announced the formation of his 
new Cabinet as follows: 

Ministers 
State—Tevfik Ileri, Muzaffer Kurbanoglu and Emin 

Kalafat 
Press and Tourism—Sitki Yircali 
Justice—Esat Budakoglu 
Defense—Semi Ergin 
Interior—Namuk Gedik 
Foreign Affairs—Fatin Rigtii Zorlu 
Finance—Hasan Polatkan 
Education—Celal Yardimci 
Public Works—Ethem Menderes 
Economy and Trade—Abdullah Akaer 
Health—Lutfi Kirdar 
Monopolies—Hadi Husmen 
Agriculture—Nedim Okmen 
Communications—Fevzi Uchaner 
Labor—Hayfettin Erkmen 
Industry—Samet Agaoglu 
Building Improvement—Medeni Berk 

Nov. 26: The Government called for a nation-wide 
freeze and inventory on all newsprint supplies; it 
notified dealers that hereafter distribution of all news- 
print will be handled by a Government agency. 

Nov. 27: The Turkish Parliament held a meeting to 
greet members of Premier Menderes’ new Cabinet. 
Nov. 29: Five Royal Canadian Navy coastal escort ves- 
sels were transferred to Turkey as part of Canada’s 

contribution to the NATO mutual aid program. 

Dec. 2: Minister of Finance Polatkan presented a budget 
of $1,640,000,000 for 1958 to Parliament. 

A 90-minute gun battle was reported between Syrians 
and Turkish border troops in the Ein el Arab district 
over alleged Turkish cattle rustling. 

Dec. 4: The Premier delivered his Administration’s dec- 
laration of policy to Parliament. He emphasized Tur- 
key’s determination to remain a free country in the 
community of free nations and the importance of 
eliminating all remnants of the internal struggle evi- 
dent during the national elections. He stressed the im- 
portance of freedom of the press for democracy but 
added that gaps in the application of the press law 
had been observed; he advocated strong measures 
against Communists. He said the thought behind the 
budget was to economize wherever possible. 

Dec. 5: The new Government of Premier Menderes re- 
ceived a vote of confidence from Parliament. 

Dec. 6: Robert College of Istanbul announced the receipt 
of a grant of $500,000 from the Ford Foundation. 

Dec. 8: The director of the UN Children’s Fund an- 
nounced in Ankara that Turkey will establish 30 
rural health centers in 1958. 
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It was announced in Ankara that Turkey’s Hall of 
Parliament will be the meeting-place for the Baghdad 
Pact organization in January. 

Dec. 11: The Government announced the appointments 
of Gen. Necati Tacan, Vice Admiral Fahri Koruturk, 
and Air Force Gen. Handullah Suphi Goker as the new 
chiefs of Turkey’s Army, Navy and Air Force. 

Publishers were asked by the Government's Depart- 
ment of Press, Radio, and Tourism for the names of 
employees who might be Communists. 

Dec. 16: Turkey was reported to be seeking NATO sup- 
port for a settlement of the Arab-Israeli dispute along 
pro-Arab lines at the NATO conference in Paris. 

At the request of the Premier's office a Government 
bill for the sale or grant to Lebanon of 18 field 
artillery pieces and 30,000 rounds of ammunition was 
withdrawn. 

Dec. 17: Premier Menderes in a speech at the NATO 
meeting said that Soviet penetration of Syria was the 
great threat in the Middle East. 

Dec. 18: A high Turkish source reported in Paris that 
President Eisenhower gave Turkey assurances that the 
Baghdad Pact would be strengthened militarily, po- 
litically and economically. 

Dec. 20: Premier Menderes was attacked in Middle East 
newspapers for not discussing Palestine in his speech 
at the NATO meeting on Dec. 17. 

Dec. 23: Health authorities reported that an epidemic of 
measles had resulted in the death of 52 children in a 
village in Kayseri Province. 

Dec. 28: Turkey’s Grand National Assembly approved a 
measure prohibiting newspapers from publishing cov- 
erage of “subjects of an offensive nature” and chang- 
ing parliamentary procedures by limiting the time 
allotted for parliamentary questions. 


Yemen 
(See also Aden) 


Oct. 16: The Yemeni representative to the UN said that 
British attacks against Yemen from the Protectorate 
of Aden have increased in violence and frequency since 
the first of the year. 

Nov. 5: Britain announced that the Crown Prince of 
Yemen had accepted an invitation to visit London to 
discuss the British-Yemeni border dispute and other 
problems. 

Nov. 10: The Crown Prince of Yemen arrived in Lon- 
don for talks on British-Yemeni relations. 

Nov. 20: Negotiations between Britain and Yemen ended 
without a formal communiqué. 

Nov. 28: The Foreign Office reported from London that, 
two months ago, France refused a Yemeni request for 
arms on the grounds that these arms might be used 
against British forces in the Aden protectorate. 


Dec. 8: The Crown Prince of Yemen arrived in Bucha- 
rest at the invitation of the Rumanian Government. 


Dec. 23: Poland and Yemen agreed to exchange diplo- 
matic representatives and signed an agreement on 
economic and technical cooperation in Warsaw. 

The Crown Prince of Yemen arrived in Belgrade on 
a six-day official visit to Yugoslavia. 


Dec. 28: Yugoslavia and Yemen established diplomatic 
relations and signed a friendship treaty and scientific, 
technical cooperation pacts. 

Dec. 30: Britain accused Yemen of distributing arms to 
tribesmen of the British Aden Protectorate. 

The Crown Prince of Yemen arrived in Moscow on 


an official visit. 
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Entrepreneurial Problems in Israel 


A. Bonné 


1.” panes economic and social thought is 
devoting increasing attention to the prob- 
lems of entrepreneurial forms and incentives in 
various country economies or in regions. The 
emphasis on these problems stems, mainly, from 
two considerations. Types and patterns of enter- 
prise prevailing in a given economy or region re- 
flect important aspects of the character of a civ- 
ifization and allow important conclusions on the 
underlying causes of past developments, in par- 
ticular where comparative studies are possible. 
Entrepreneurial forms show the influence of 
new production and distribution techniques 
and the rapid application of modern communi- 
cation devices, owing to the increasingly com- 
plex organization of a large enterprise; they 
point also to the importance of intellectual and 
spiritual elements operating in the society con- 
cerned. At the same time the study of these 
phenomena enables us to draw conclusions on 
the suitability and the advantages of certain en- 
trepreneurial forms for a desired pace of eco- 
nomic development. Such study thus has a di- 
rect bearing on economic policy, especially in 
countries eager to speed up their economic de- 
velopment. 


A society such as that of Israel, which has 
shown an unusual pace of economic growth over 
the last decade and many unusual features of 
economic performance in terms of entrepreneu- 
rial patterns and of changes in scope and form 
of goods production, must thus present prob- 
lems of considerable interest to the local policy 
makers as well as to the theorist who wants to 


@ A. Bonne is Dean of the Eliezer Kaplan School of 
Economics and Social Sciences of the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem. In its original form, this article was writ- 
ten as a paper for the Harvard Colloquium on Entrepre- 
neurship in the Middle East, May 1957. 


prove his thesis through application to phenom- 
ena of the Israeli development. 


The relative data on economic growth of Is- 
rael appear particularly impressive since the 
original “given” environment in terms of nat- 
ural conditions and the endowment of the coun- 
try with minerals, water and transport facilities 
were not at all conducive to the release of entre- 
preneurial activities. For generations the coun- 
try formed part of the dormant Middle Eastern 
scene, a stationary region which hardly took 
part in the hectic economic and social develop- 
ments which changed the face of Western Eu- 
rope and America. Even now there are stretches 
and regional segments in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Israel separated from her only by 
a thin boundary line, which, substantially, 
maintain their economic life in by-gone forms 
and ways. It is typical of the Modern Middle 
East that, in the same region—and often within 
the same boundary—modern influences contrib- 
ute to the formation of a Westernized economy 
while there exist also numerous corners and 
areas which present socio-economic conditions 
and processes operating on a completely different 
level. 


It would be wrong, however, to assume that 
in Israel, in spite of the powerful and fully 
accepted impact of Western influences, condi- 
tions were fully conducive to 2 forceful devel- 
opment of entrepreneurial activities on a West- 
ern model. Mention has already been made of 
the spectacular paucity of natural resources in 
the country. But other important precondi- 
tions for rapid economic progress were also ab- 
sent, such as, in particular, 2 human element 
strongly oriented towards the promotion of 
business on a mere profit basis. The country 
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lacked the entrepreneurial incentives which 
usually originate or prosper in a middle class 
milieu similar to that which took such a prom- 
inent part in the economic development in 
Western countries. The formation of a middle 
class in Israel did in fact not have much in 
common with the circumstances which favored 
its growth in Western countries. 


In the latter there was, as a rule, a strong 
tradition of middle class prestige, a sense of ap- 
preciation for the values of status and property 
largely deriving from business success. This was 
an excellent breeding ground for entrepreneurial 
urges, enhanced by the stimuli derived from a 
growing saving potential, an exvanding market 
and, quite frequently, availability of natural re- 
sources. 


All this—the social background and the other 
environmental conditions—was hardly to be 
found in the old Palestine or in the successor 
State of Israel. Israel can be regarded as a 
classical case of a country where the ma- 
jority of the population is composed of re- 
cent immigrants and which therefore does 
not carry the uniform and effective legacy 
of old and deeply-rooted social habits and 
stratification. No uniform and unbroken her- 
itage of class traditions binds the society in 
Israel. Since there was, and is, no middle class 
ideology from European countries, which could 
be imported into the new country and there pro- 
vide a rationale for the formation of a middle 
class, the isolated, barely organized middle class 
elements could not become more than a second- 
ary influence in the working out of economic 
policies. It might have been different if there 
had been among them entrepreneurial groups of 
determination which would have given a pow- 
erful stimulus to the development of the coun- 
try through the introduction of new fields of 
economic activities or unorthodox methods of 
economic expansion, and demanded full recog- 
nition. Yet no aggressively enterprising mid- 
dle class developed, while new ventures in 
farming and industry became to a great ex- 
tent the domain of collective enterprises backed 
by the strong labor organization. The combina- 
tion of a socialist ideology with the forceful 


drives of national revival inherent in, and con- 
stantly fostered by, the Zionist movement, was 
responsible for the increasing strength of these 
collective enterprises. 


The program of the labor movement in the 
country, bearing clear marks of origin from so- 
cialist ideologies prevailing in European coun- 
tries during the Twenties and Thirties, was 
well suited to the requirements of the country 
at that time. Under the impact of these ideas— 
and, in particular, the necessity of adjustment 
to the dangers and complex tasks in the new 
country—the pattern of social thought which 
gained preeminence in the country adopted the 
central idea of the socialist challenge, namely 
to build up a socialized, progressive society in 
the new homeland and to accept the priority 
of national demands and new social approaches 
towards this objective. The compatibility of so- 
cialist and national concepts was quite logical: 
in placing physical labor and commodity-pro- 
ducing occupations high in the scale of social 
values, the socialist movements fulfilled the pio- 
neering requirements which were vital in the 
early phases of the Jewish reconstruction efforts 
in Palestine. 


Simultaneously, there was a certain depreca- 
tion of all the occupations regarded as “non- 
creative,” such as merchants, shop stewards, 
agents and brokers. This was the background 
against which the evaluation of economic func- 
tions in the new society took place in the Twen- 
ties, after the establishment of the Mandate. 
The lukewarm, or even negative, appraisal of 
economic objectives and efforts which played 
a decisive role in countries with a settled econ- 
omy and an established social structure pro- 
duced an orientation in major economic fields 
quite different from that prevailing in the so- 
cieties from which the immigrants came. Thus, 
there grew up a wide belief in and a preference 
for forms of enterprise which, on the one hand, 
avoided the odium of profit-making as the sole 
criterion of their worthiness to exist and, on the 
other, contributed to the growth of the econ- 
omy by striking out in new lines of production, 
strengthening in this way the general tendency 
to glorify, nearly indiscriminately, every pio- 
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neering activity. The prevalence of such a socio- 
economic philosophy also affected, of course, 
the composition of the newcomers themselves, 
even during those critical periods when the 
choice of immigration countries was extremely 
limited: in the first line were those immigrants 
who did not tend to money making, but to par- 
ticipation in a joint social and national effort. 
While it was not the urge for money making 
which drew large numbers—perhaps the major- 
ity—of immigrants to Zion during the pre-war 
period, pioneering cannot be based only on ideal- 
ism and devotion; capital is an essential factor, 
too. This problem, however, could be solved 
through the fact that a very considerable part of 
the necessary capital for investment was col- 
lected as public capital, thus reducing the need 
for fulfilling the usual expectations of private 
capital and enabling new forms of collective 
and labor enterprise to develop. 


The exploration and testing of the available 
economic potential, which constituted an un- 
known datum, became largely a task for public 
capital and for settlers with a mentality ready 
to accept, not only pecuniary risks, but also 
insecurity of health and life. Such hazards had 
no appeal for the average middle class element 
in the Jewish communities in Europe or the 
New World. At the same time, the important 
role which certain middle class groups in Pales- 
tine played throughout the period, primarily in 
the expansion of established lines of economic 
activities, such as citrus plantations, urban hous- 
ing and also in the founding of important con- 


sumer goods industries, has to be fully recog- 
nized—particularly after 1933 and the arrival 
of large numbers of immigrants from Central 
Europe. It has also to be recognized that in 
this capital-poor country the funds in the hands 
of the middle classes, whether deriving from 
new local savings or from transfer of their own 
means, played a vital role in the development 
activities. 

Compared to the pre-Mandate situation, the 
conditions during the inter-war period differ 
very widely indeed in terms of entrepreneurial 
drives and the pace of growth released by them. 
Yet we would not be able to explain this pro- 
found change in the character and scope of eco- 
nomic activities by referring to standard en- 
trepreneurial types as used in the relevant 
literature. It would not lead us very far to use, 
for instance, Clarence Danhof’s classification 
quoted in Yale Brozen’s stimulating article “En- 
trepreneurship and Technological Change.”? We 
have to apply additional criteria in order to un- 
derstand why a new enterprise obtains recog- 
nition as nationally useful and important. Such 
criteria were, at least during crucial phases of 
the national struggle, the quality and size of 
the contribution which the enterprise would 
make to the formation of a new, independent 


and numerically strong commonwealth. 


The quality and size of the contribution to 
economic growth as seen from the viewpoint 
of national and social values, meant at the 
time the inclusion of non-economic criteria as 
measuring rods for approval, i.e., a far-reach- 


1. Published in Williamson and Buttrick (ed.), Economic Development, Principles and Patterns, Prentice Hall, New 
York, 1954, p. 205. Conditions of the period would justify certain conclusions as to the nature of the incentives 
which were effective at the time. The validity of these conclusions is not affected by the fact that these incentives 
may operate for a limited period only. The important thing is that by means of these incentives feats could be 
performed during this period, which would not have been, without them. A case in point is the situation in 
a collective settlement. Neither in its current activities nor in its long-term development operations does this social 
unit rely on the ordinary pecuniary incentives, in particular the profit motive, in order to induce the individual 
member towards the necessary efforts. Yet the collective settlement has succeeded in attaining remarkable levels of 
economic and social progress. Among the primary inducements which move the members of such groups we have 


to mention: 
(1) Identification with a mission 


(2) The evaluation and reputation a member enjoys within the group 

(3) Security of income offered by membership in the group 

(4) Fair prospects for a steady rise in the living levels. 

It is not possible to enumerate here all the incentives operating in this new society. As mentioned before, they 
work frequently in a way limited in time and space; in ideological enclaves or pioneering areas. Yet the decisive 
thing is the lasting effect they have on the socio-economic development of the nation as a whole. 
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ing modification in basic approach. It explains 
the strong predominance of specific entrepre- 
neurial types during this period, which we will 
call here summarily “collective” and “public” 
entrepreneurs. 


The two main variants of the collective en- 
trepreneurs were the following: 


a) Group entrepreneurs or enterprises based 
on the principles of ideological affinity and se- 
lective membership. These forms of enterprise, 
in particular the communal settlements, consti- 
tute, as a rule, closer social entities with spe- 
cific aims of development and a selective basis 
of members. New members are admitted to the 
extent to which they conform to existing rules 
of outlook and behavior. If they do not ob- 
serve these rules, they risk the continuation of 
their membership in the group. Several collec- 
tive settlements have started to engage wage 
workers in order to cope with seasonal labor 
requirements—a deviation from _ established 
principles which has stirred up great contro- 
versies among the settlements. 


b) Entrepreneurial organizations, open to 
outside capital and assuming, as a rule, the legal 
form of a limited liability company. Open 
forms of collective enterprise such as the pro- 
ducers and transport cooperatives of the Labor 
Federation in Israel do not restrict participation 
by criteria of behavior and outlook. Their main 
objective is to carry out development projects 
on behalf of large organizations, such as labor 
unions and similar bodies. 


Public entrepreneurs are represented primarily 
by governmental companies and agencies and 
such bodies as the Jewish Agency, PICA (The 
Palestine Jewish Colonization Association), 
and the Jewish National Fund. Their distinc- 
tive features lie in the control of their affairs 
by government, in the use of public funds, 
and the size of such outlays. It is larger than 
that which would be made by private entre- 
preneurs, and frequently more than the col- 
lective entrepreneurs could manage, as well. 


The private entrepreneurs working in the 
country were not different in character from 
those of other countries, but the majority of 


them belonged to traditional types of small 
traders and artisans, and only a limited number 
reached, in size and quality of their contribu- 
tion, the status of major factors in the plan- 
ning and execution of the new development 
programs. 


Effect of the Establishment of the State and 


Mass Immigration 


The period which commenced in 1948, with 
the establishment of the State of Israel, intro- 
duced profound changes into the political and 
economic foundations of the country. It also 
changed completely the size and composition of 
the Jewish population through the influx of an 
unselective immigration into the country, 
mostly from Oriental regions. The immigrants 
coming from these areas were much less pre- 
pared than the former newcomers for the jobs 
awaiting them. They arrived from countries 
where security of a modest income and the as- 
cent to a white-collar job was a cherished ideal. 
The newcomers wanted a home and a living, i.e., 
they were not interested in the pioneering out- 
look which played such a great role among 
their predecessors. They came from countries 
where there was no particular appreciation of 
striking changes in economic production pat- 
terns and in the pace of growth. Even more, 
traditional occupations and conservative class 
characteristics, in particular those of immobile 
property, were regarded as highly coveted de- 
siderata of a successful existence. The larger 
part of the immigrants themselves came from 
poor surroundings and did not bring with them 
means of consequence. Their occupational and 
professional ideals were the achievement of a 
good income as tradesmen or employees; they 
did not share in the deprecation of “non-crea- 
tive” service occupations which had become 
customary in large parts of the new Jewish so- 
ciety in Palestine. 


The immense relative growth in the Jewish 
population caused as well a change in its social 
composition, and, hardly less important, in its 
economic attitudes and outlook. The newcom- 
ers, by level of education and skill, by size of 
property and income and by their preference for 
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the established values of their original environ- 
ment, differed widely from the oldtimers. There 
were relatively few elements among the im- 
migrants to which the incitements of entre- 
preneurial pioneering would appeal. One ought 
not to expect an active and spectacular contri- 
bution on the part of the newcomers towards 
the processes of change, which were transform- 
ing the social and economic conditions of the 
country. 


The new immigration came largely from pre- 
or semi-iadustrial regions, showed a marked in- 
difference towards the challenges deriving from 
the spiritual and economic problems of the 
country, such as the socialist programs and the 
necessity for the development of new lines of 
economic activities. Even the economically more 
active elements, particularly those with means, 
adhered to a type of investment in traditional 
fields, the safety of which seemed above doubt 
in the light of the experience of generations. 
As to their social leanings, the newcomers did 
not care for a particular form of class or social 
organization; yet, if immediate economic ad- 
vantages were apparent in the action, they were 
prepared to join any association. 


This somewhat nonchalant view toward po- 
litical parties and unions in the country has in 
fact reduced the significance originally attached 
to a union- and a labor party-membership 
when entered on ideological grounds, while it 
also explains the very significant numerical ex- 
pansion and strengthening of the labor organi- 
zations in the country. Indeed, many people who 
are middle class by income or property now join 
labor unions. Also numerous members of trade 
unions who benefited from the immense eco- 
nomic opportunities created in the orbit of mass 
immigration, remain in the trade unions, though 
they may find that the much improved income 
they now receive has a gradual effect on their 
social outlook as well. The vigorous policy fol- 
lowed by the trade unions in promotion of a 
welfare state and the support of a government 
dominated, nearly all the time, by a majority of 
labor ministers, has indeed done a great deal to 
secure the labor community a standard of living 
much above that which, during the more austere 


former years, was considered appropriate to a 
labor-controlled community. 


The New Entrepreneurial Situation 


Apart from the character traits of the new 
immigrants, how have the developments after 
1948 affected the entrepreneurial situation? 
Quite naturally one would expect it to have 
been markedly altered by the drastic economic 
changes that followed the establishment of the 
State in 1948. In particular, the range of op- 
portunities for entrepreneurial activities has been 
greatly enlarged for the following reasons: 


a) Capital import, mostly from _ public 
sources, on a scale far above previous magni- 
tudes has greatly increased the resources equip- 
ment of the economy and also given a consider- 
able impetus to the latent trends towards higher 
consumption levels. At the same time the eco- 
nomic situation evolved towards conditions of 
“balanced growth,” by reason of considerable 
measure of planning preceding the launching 
of the new economic activities. 


b) Beyond the increase in population and 
in capital resources, the absorptive capacity of 
the local market was greatly expanded by the 
scarcity of foreign currency; this scarcity cre- 
ated conditions of a seller’s market in many 
commodity markets. 


c) The rapidly increasing transferability of 
applied scientific techniques and modern means 
of production have become increasingly felt 
on the economic scene of Israel also and con- 
tributed to the diversification of its production. 


d) The establishment of economic sover- 
eignty in 1948 laid the foundations for an au- 
tonomous policy of industrial and agricultural 
promotion. 


Yet all these favorable stimuli caused a fur- 
ther gravitation of entrepreneurial types to- 
wards the collective and public patterns dis- 
cussed above, with the exception of the “closed” 
types, the kibbutzim. Owing to the rapidly 
rising capital requirements which private cap- 
ital could not satisfy, key enterprises of the 
country had to be supplied with large appro- 
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priations from public means and were conse- 
quently recognized as government corpora- 
tions. Thus the Palestine Electric Corporation, 
the Dead Sea Works, the large Fertilizers and 
Chemicals plant, the mining enterprises in the 
Southern Negeb, and others, became govern- 
mental business enterprises. Numerous problems 
of management which turned up in the process 
of reorganization still await solution. The sec- 
tor of the collective economy was also deeply 
affected by the changes. The extent to which 
some of the collective entrepreneurs succeeded 
in controlling important sectors of economic 
life is best demonstrated by the development of 
the General Federation of Labor (Histadruth). 
This organization, in numerical relation to the 
inhabitants of the country, is probably the 
strongest, largest and most influential trade un- 
ion in non-communist countries. At the end of 
1955, it comprised almost one-half of the Jew- 
ish population. It has also a section of Arab 
workers. The turnover of the economic enter- 
prises conducted by the Federation itself in 
1955 exceeds one billion Israeli Pounds (approx. 
$500 million). The Histadruth founded a sub- 
stantial proportion of the nation’s industrial en- 
terprises and has a dominating position in the 
agricultural sector; it has also developed a com- 
prehensive consumers’ organization and finan- 
cial institutions of its own. 


It would be difficult to give a satisfactory 
concise answer to the question of how the Hista- 
druth obtained such a powerful position in spite 
of its admittedly limited share in real national 
production. One of the explanations is, without 
doubt, the unflinching preparedness of this sec- 
tor to regard the crucial issue of the country’s 
economy, the absorption of newcomers, as one 
of its main problems. One of the top men of 
Solel Boneh, the leading enterprise of the Hista- 
druth, Mr. Hillel Dan, wrote in fact that “The 
main requirement of the workers’ economy in 
Israel in our period is to absorb and settle by 
providing employment, masses of new workers 
who will of necessity clamor at its gates.” 


2. Histadruth, The Histedruth, Jerusalem, February 1956. 
3. Holding company of the Federation of Labor. 
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The industrial activities of the Histadruth 
have been aimed at increasing self-sufficiency, 
opening up new fields for investment, and ex- 
panding employment opportunities. It has em- 
phasized the development of the basic branches 
—mainly the fields in which private investors 
have not shown much interest. The Histadruth 
has also tried to maintain a balance between 
production for the local market and for export, 
in order to earn sufficient foreign exchange to 
cover its import requirements. The majority of 
the Histadruth factories are managed as com- 
mercial firms; the law does not accord them 
special rights and privileges.” 


In addition to the plants controlled by Hev- 
rat Ovdim® there are numerous factories affili- 
ated in one way or another with the Histadruth 
but not under its direct control. These estab- 
lishments consist mainly of factories in collec- 
tive settlements or of producers’ cooperative so- 
cieties, and are scattered over a wide range of 
manufacturing branches. The total number of 
workers in these establishments and in those un- 
der the direct control of the Histadruth was 
21,000 in 1955, or about one-sixth of all per- 
sons engaged in manufacturing in Israel. 


The appearance of foreign capital-promoted 
enterprises in important lines of production has 
not altered the basic fact of the spectacular 
role of the labor unions’ enterprises. Since the 
State obtained such a powerful position as an 
instrument of economic promotion and became 
practically the central agency for the imple- 
mentation of development policies, the securing 
of the support of the Government is regarded 
by collective and private entrepreneurs alike as 
more important than ever before. Competitive 
claims for this support frequently assume the 
form of a contest for concessions of a quasi- 
monopolistic character, an exclusive or prefer- 
ential granting of import licenses, allocations of 
foreign currency and development funds from 
the large capital resources at the disposal of the 
Government. Simultaneously, a notable paucity 
can be observed of genuine incentives toward 
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competition in price and quality of the com- 
modities and services produced, together with 
the increase in the burden borne by enterprise, 
a burden deriving from the ever-increasing 
pressure for maximum welfare state benefits. 


There can be no doubt that a change in the 
prevailing entrepreneurial patterns towards a 
more competitive economy would possibly re- 
duce the scope of certain economic activities 
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yet would accelerate “normalization,” i.¢., in 
the first place, adjustment of local prices to in- 
ternational levels. 


It goes without saying that, in a country 
where the provision of employment is a major 
goal of domestic policy, the conflict between 
the need for adjustment to international price 
levels and the pressure for full employment at 
unchanged wage rates cannot easily be solved. 


Solel Boneh’s Main Industries, 1955 


Name of 
Establishment 


Nesher Cement 

Yuval Gad Concrete pipes 
nea Plate glass 

Tanpicle {Bocsies 

Baths 

Round iron 

Steel pipes 


Main Product 


Vulcan 
Rolling Mill 
Middle East 
Tubes 
Alliance 
Hamegaper 
Harsa 
Hayama 


Tires 

Shoes, boots 

Sanitary ware 

Naval 
engineering 


Number of 
Workers 
Decernber 
1955 


Value of 
Output 
£1,000 


32,000 
8,500 


Quantity 


Produced 


500,000 tons 
17,300 units 
1,13 sq. km. \ 
24.5 million 
14,400 units 
17,100 tons 
17,100 tons 


916 
808 


5,460 546 


5,110 
6,000 
4,900 


$27 
192 
300 


96,400 units 
535,000 pairs 
162,000 units 


8,000 
1,920 
1,030 
2,000 


275 
197 
191 
297 


Source: The Histadruth, Koor, Tel Aviv, October 1956; published also in the Jerusalem Post, 9 October 1956. 


1. Of the total investment, £1 80 million came from Solel Boneh’s own funds, £1 7.8 million from the Jewish Agency 
and the Histadrut, £1 26.7 million from private participation (which was mainly in two cement factories), and 
£1 33.6 million from long and short-term loans (see: The Histadruth, Koor, Tel Aviv, October 1956, in Hebrew). 
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CHARISTERIA ORIENTALIA, praecipue ad tertiam 
pertinentia, ed. by Felix Tauer, Vera Kubié- 
kova and Ivan Hrbek. Prague: Nakladelstzé 
Ceskoslovenské Akademie Véd, 1956. 411 
pages. No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Sidney Glazer 

Charisteria Orientalia (Oriental Thank-of- 
ferings) is a collection of 38 scholarly articles 
issued in honor of the 70th birthday last year 
of the dean of Czech orientalists, Jan Rypka. 

The Festschrift opens with a warm tribute 
to Rypka by Professor Felix Tauer of Prague. 
The bio-bibliographic sketch reveals a great hu- 
manist, concerned not only with research into 
the medieval and contemporary Middle East, 
but with broad community affairs and obliga- 
tions, including the popularization—through 
press and radio—of the fruits of orientalism. 

Rypka’s personality and wide range of inter- 
ests coupled with an evident gift for friendship 
have inspired devotion not only among his per- 
sonal friends and pupils, but in many foreign 
colleagues too, as more than one contributor to 
the Charisteria makes explicitly clear. 

If, despite an extensive bibliography of 229 
items, Rypka remains virtually unknown in the 
United States, the explanation undoubtedly is 
that most of his articles and books are in Czech. 
Also, so far as the reviewer is aware, he has 
never attended a meeting in the United States 
or otherwise visited this country. 

Rypka’s major research and publication efforts 
have been in the field of Turkish and Persian 
literatures, with the latter claiming the bulk 
of his time in recent years. His History of Per- 
sian Literature from the Arab Conquest to the 
End of the 19th Century, which will soon ap- 
pear in German as well as in Czech, is certain 
to be an important work. According to Pro- 
fessor Tauer, it will cortain a synthesis of the 
various monographs and articles on the sub- 
ject together with a number of original views 
derived from an independent study of texts. 

During the course of wide travel in Turkey 
and Persia Rypka learned to speak the modern 


languages fluently. While in Tehran contacts 
with literary circles aroused in him a keen in- 
terest in modern Persian history and literature. 
His pupil, Vera Kubi¢kova, in her contribution 
to the volume,* declares that her teacher was 
the first European scholar to make a profound 
study of contemporary Persian prose and po- 
etry. She adds he was the first to translate into 
a European language some of the stories of Sadeq 
Hedayat, regarded by many as the most gifted 
short story writer of modern Persia. It is largely 


due to Rypka and his students that Prague and 


the Charles University have become one of the 
outstanding centers of Iranological studies to- 
day. 

Twenty-four of the articles in the Charisteria 
Orientalia relevant to the Near East have been 
annotated and listed in their appropriate places 
in the Bibliography of Periodical Literature. The 
authors are: Babinger #10020, Bertels #10178, 
Blaskovics #10022, Deny # 10161, Gordlevsky 
#10060, Horaéek #10027, Hrbek #10164, 
Kubickova #10184, Machalski #10188, Massé 
#10189, Minorsky #10190, Németh #10167, 
Nikitine #10191, Petraéek #10170, Rasanen 
##10171, Rossi #10172, Shaki #10193, Spuler 
#10039, Stepkova #10157, Taeschner #10040, 
Tauer #10041, 10205, Turkova #10194, Von 
Grunebaum #10131, Zajaczkowski #10195. 
Only three of these are in Russian, the rest in 
English, French and German. 

The reviewer would like to single out for spe- 
cial mention a trio of articles on modern Persian 
prose in order to call attention to this branch of 
oriental studies that until comparatively re- 
cently has been virtually neglected in the West. 
Even now, only a handful of European scholars 
are seriously concerning themselves with this vi- 
brant, meaningful, and exceedingly readable lit- 
erature. Very few American universities offer 
courses in Persian beyond the elementary gram- 
mar level. Persia, despite its unbroken millenia- 
old culture and pervasive influence in Asia, 
remains an object of study principally as an 
element in geo-political strategy. 

Contemporary Persian literature merits schol- 


* Bibliography #10184. 
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arly study not only because of its intrinsic in- 
terest and artistic qualities, but because it is sat- 
urated with realism and, not infrequently, with 
candor, and thus provides an unparalleled source 
of insights into the Persian mind and its prob- 
lems. Even for political, sociologico-economic 
purposes, it would constitute a rewarding field 
of investigation. All the more deplorable, then, 
is the fact that it is almost totally inaccessible 
owing to the paucity of materials translated 
into English. 

Franciszek Machalski, a specialist on the de- 
velopment of the Persian historical novel, has 
made a masterly analysis of the pioneering 
Shams and Toghra by Mohammed Bager Khos- 
rovi, considered one of the creators of modern 
Persian prose style.* Shams and Toghra are the 
names of the hero and heroine of a series of col- 
orful adventures that take place during the 
stormy era of Mongol rule over Persia. The 13th 
century feudal atmosphere is skillfully and vi- 
vidly recreated. Since the numerous vignettes 
sketching the native habits, customs, and way 
of life—which still prevail in many parts of 
the country—are based on historical data 
gleaned from the classical Arab and Persian 
chroniclers, they possess great scientific and ar- 
tistic value. But the three-volume work is of 
more than antiquarian interest. Khosrovi wrote 
it some 50 years ago during the country’s bitter 
constitutional crisis and, although not an active 
participant in the struggle, he deliberately per- 
mitted some of the issues debated in the early 
1900’s to be reflected anachronistically in the 
description of 13th century events. Still another 
reason for studying Shams and Toghra is that it 
was the prototype of a new literary genre and 40 
years later its style served as a model for the 
novels of such contemporaries as Hedayet, Chu- 
bak, Bozorg Alavi, and others. The well-known 
short story writer and novelist Jamalzadeh has 
called it “unequaled in modern Persian litera- 
ture . . . without doubt the only book worthy 
of translation into foreign languages.” 

It is no derogation to the many virtues of 
Khosrovi to venture to disagree with Jamal- 
zadeh, for there are other writers who, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, equally deserve to be 


* Biblography #10188 


made known to the West through translation. 
Few will deny Sadeq Hedayet, who died six 
years ago, a place among the great Persian 
writers of this century. 

Hedayet was noted for his mastery of the lan- 
guage, particularly the colloquial, which he used 
with striking effect in his short stories, for his 
stylistic innovations, and for his strong, dis- 
cerning patriotism. Critical, sensitive, emo- 
tional, Hedayet was in many ways the typical 
thinking Persian of today. Yet the unparo- 
chial quality of his best writing makes it com- 
prehensible to all. It is no wonder that he early 
attracted the attention of Rypka and other Eu- 
ropean scholars. As Miss Kubi¢kova— in her ar- 
ticle analyzing Hedayet’s famous allegorical 
story “The Elixir of Life”’*—says: 

Tout I'Iran du temps de Hidayet, tremblait sous 
les chocs de la pénétration de la civilisation eu- 
ropéenne et l'esprit ardent du poéte avec sa sen- 


sibilité frémissante pressentait méme les échos 
les plus lointains de ces secousses. 


As the pressure of international developments 
coupled with internal socio-economic tensions 
continues, the impact of western ideas inevita- 
bly widens and deepens. For all who want and 
need to understand the popular reaction, the 
stories and novels of Hedayet, Jamalzadeh, 
Dashti and others, which mirror and often in- 
terpret this reaction, provide intensely interest- 
ing and indispensable background reading. Only 
2 handful of their stories has been translated 
to date. 

Another important book published in 1950 
and revealing much about Persians, their values 
and attitudes, is Dr. Fakhr ed-Din Shadman’s 
Darkness and Light. Although a novel in form, 
Darkness and Light is essentially an essay em- 
ploying the more flexible and appealing form of 
fiction to expound the author’s ideas on the re- 
lations between East and West and their mean- 
ing for Persia. 

Shadman’s underlying purpose is to maintain 
unimpaired the true Persian personality which, 
he says, is dangerously exposed to drastic modi- 
fication and perhaps obliteration in the wave of 
modern civilization now flooding Persia. Shad- 
man does not favor rejection. Rather he urges 


"Bibliography #10184. 
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his countrymen to make discriminating choices 
from among the enduring moral and material 
values in American-European culture so as to 
enable them to adapt more effectively to the 
conditions of twentieth-century life. This task, 
he feels, can be accomplished only by those 
Persians who first fortify themselves with a 
solid knowledge of their own language and his- 
tory and then undertake a profound study of 
occidental civilization. Shadman’s book—a syn- 
opsis of which, with numerous translated ex- 
cerpts, is presented by the French scholar Basile 
Nikitine in the Charisteria*—is recommended 
reading for all who are eager to help Persia 
maintain its independence and accelerate its 
democratic development. 

The gains that would accrue from western 
familiarity with the historical novel of Khos- 
rovi, the short stories of Hedayet, the novel- 
essay of Shadman, and various other meritorious 
works, fiction and non-fiction, of contemporary 
Persian writers are clearly demonstrated by the 
pertinent articles in the Charisteria Orientalia. 
It was the function of the Near East Transla- 
tion Project of the American Council of 
Learned Societies to make books like these 
available in English. Therefore, the short life of 
this project—so promising in conception, if 
somewhat faulty in execution—becomes the 
more poignant to contemplate. Its prompt re- 
suscitation on a major scale is imperative. 


@Swney Grazer prepares the bibliography section of 
the JouRNAL. 


HistoricaL ATLAS OF THE MusiLm™ PEOPLES, 
comp. by Dr. Roelof Roolvink, Dr. Saleh 
A. E. Ali, Dr. Hussain Monés and Dr. Mo- 
hamed Salim. Amsterdam: Djambatan, 1956. 
32s. 


Reviewed by C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze 


The composition of an historical atlas is a 
well-nigh impossible task. First and foremost is 
the problem of dimensions: an atlas has only 
two dimensions—at most three counting the 
page sequence—and it is no mean problem to 
reduce geography, qualitative characteristics 
and historical sequence to this form. Scholars 


* Bibliography #10191 


may well tend to solve it in different ways. One 
way in which this problem was attacked can be 
seen in the Aflas of Islamic History compiled 
by Harry W. Hazard for the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press; amazingly enough no mention is 
made of this atlas in the atlas under review. 

The Historical Atlas of the Muslim Peoples 
deals with roughly the same geographical theme 
as Hazard’s book: the stretch of land and sea 
from the Atlantic Ocean almost as far east as 
the Indus River; the range from north to south 
is determined by the page format. Each map 
represents one century in time. The color scheme 
is simple: green, brown, and white with some 
variations in shadings, and represents, in a very 
static way, the formal power exerted by either 
Muslim or non-Muslim States at a given time in 
the area. The shadings are supposed to represent 
major changes in formal power within the cen- 
tury and attempt to introduce a fairly rough 
kind of dynamics to the static character of the 
maps; however they seem to emphasize rather 
than solve the problem. Any supplementary in- 
formation deemed necessary by the compilers 
was included in verbal form or by the use of 
additional maps. They seldom resorted to this 
so as not to upset the system of the atlas. This 
reviewer feels that the use of additional maps 
would have furthered the desired effect as dem- 
onstrated in the Princeton atlas. 

The system is simple, lucid but limited. The 
important question is whether a really new ap- 
proach to atlas compilation has been achieved. 
It could be argued that the system employed is 
a mere reversal of the one used in conventional 
historical description and that the compilers 
have merely shifted the emphasis from the ver- 
bal to the cartographic part of the work. It ap- 
pears that the limitations of one technique in- 
evitably reflect on the other and the result is 
a rather limited product both historically and 
geographically. The cautious use of various, sim- 
ply-designed symbol categories such as those 
used in ordinary atlases would have greatly en- 
riched this work. The obvious parallel between 
time and page sequence is used to its full ad- 
vantage. This reviewer believes that the only 
satisfactory solution to the problem of present- 
ing historical development in an atlas would be 
to shorten the periods of time covered by each 
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map. This last would involve great changes in 
the form and size of the atlas and might be an 
impossible achievement in book form. The ideal 
historical atlas would have to be presented in 
the form of a movie, particularly in the case 
of Islamic history where so many shifts in scope 
and focus occur. 

In production technique this atlas differs fun- 
damentally from the Princeton one. Whereas 
the Princeton atlas devotes itself to a conscien- 
tious reproduction of time, this work is less suc- 
cessful in its attempt to chop history up into 
the common periodizations in which historians 
have of late been indulging. The use of shadings 
in this work is, on the other hand, incomparably 
richer. In general the Djambatan experiment 
tries to cover a wider range in the socio-cultural 
life of the area whereas the Princeton atlas is 
limited to a presentation of the changes in for- 
mal power alone. Both atlases, in true Western 
tradition, are principally focused on the political 
aspect of historical development. 

In conclusion it should be stated that any 
weaknesses in this atlas point to the fundamen- 
tal problems inherent in the difficult task of 
compiling an historical atlas and do not reflect 
on the stature or merit of this particular work. 


@c. A. O. van Nieuwennuryze is at the Institute of 
Social Studies at The Hague. 


LAND REFORM AND DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
Mippte East, by Doreen Warriner, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 197 
pages. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Afif 1. Tannous 


In her book Land and Poverty in the Middle 
East, published in 1948, the author emphasized 
the needs and problems arising from the prevail- 
ing systems of land tenure. In the present vol- 
ume she concentrates on the same basic issue 
in a wider perspective, in the light of recent 
agrarian and national economic developments. 
The shift in emphasis is timely, because of the 
great wave of development that has been swell- 
ing in the Middle East in these years. The re- 
sulting analysis is positive and fruitful, with 
pointed implications for action by the three 
countries concerned. 


Perhaps Chapter II, “Social Structure and 
Technical Change in the Crescent,” could have 
served better as the first chapter of the book. 
It covers principles, basic features, and prob- 
lems that are common to all three countries— 
Egypt, Syria and Iraq. By setting Egypt apart 
for discussion in Chapter I, the author removes 
it unduly from this common background. 


The titles of the three country chapters are 
well chosen: I—“The Agrarian Reform in 
Egypt.” I1I—“Private Enterprise in Syria.” IV 
—‘Money in Iraq.” They highlight the distinc- 
tive cores of development in the three countries. 
Within these central points the author dis- 
cusses background information, land systems, 
and various action programs. She evaluates 
achievements, points out gaps and failures, and 
indicates possibilities. Her observations and 
conclusions are stimulating, and in most cases 
convincing. 

Responsible officials and leaders in these coun- 
tries will find much in the book to consider 
seriously in their development plans and pro- 
grams. Here are a few examples: “Agricultur- 
ally, Egypt is a pressure-cooker” yet population 
growth outstrips agricultural production, with 
a surplus on the land amounting to “30 percent 
of the total agricultural population.” “There 
are some real cooperative societies . . . in Egypt; 
but the newly created ones are artificial.” “The 
aim of reform in Syria and Iraq should there- 
fore be not a minimum standard, but the best 
possible standard of living in expanding econ- 
omies.” In the rapid mechanization and expan- 
sion of agricultural production in Syria “there 
are obvious weaknesses—no improvement in soil 
fertility or in grain yields, a risk of soil erosion, 
and no stability.” Also, “the majority of the 
rural population ... have not shared in the eco- 
nomic advance of the country. . . .” “Much 
more is known about the rivers of Iraq than 
about its inhabitants. The human resources of 
the country have never been surveyed.” 


In her thorough analysis and appraisal of con- 
ditions and developments in the three coun- 
tries, the author appears to be unduly critical 
of Iraq. Perhaps she feels that Iraq can take a 
greater share of criticism because of its greater 
potentials. Here are a few examples: “In Iraq, 
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the poorest and most primitive... , . + its 
society is primitive and disintegrating . . .” 
“Health conditions are appalling.” “Baghdad 
in the chaos of ‘development’-~one need not 
call it progress—reveals the vacuum in urban 
life—nightmare new slums are growing.” Read- 
ers familiar with the Middle East know very 
well that these conditions are not restricted to 
Iraq. Also, they know that the story of devel- 
opment in that country presents many pleasant 
features too. 


” « 
. 


There are a few other observations and con- 
clusions that could b> questioned. Talking of 
Egypt before the revolution, the author says 
“nor did the state do anything for the fellahin, 
except through the provisions of health clinics 
in some villages. . . .” This neglects substantial 
achievements that had been made: the dynamic 
Rural Social Centers, agricultural cooperatives, 
universal education, and others. She seems to 
agree with the view that Arab civilization is 
“without basis in land.” This is an extreme 
view, a distortion of reality. Attachment to the 
land is strong among the bulk of the folk who 
cultivate it, especially those who are operator 
owners. The agricultural way of life—nomadic 
or settled—has made major contributions to 
the total culture of the Near East. Also, the 
tribal organization (which the author discusses 
rather negatively) has been a major economic 
asset to all these countries. It is the only effi- 
cient system of harvesting vast semi-desert 
areas, where settled agriculture has no chance. 

The last chapter, “Conclusion,” is brief, but 
offers a great deal for thought. The author an- 
swers clearly the complex policy question: “. . . 
whether land reform and development will 
weaken or strengthen the influence of com- 
munism; improve the chances of agreement be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States; find room for 
the Palestine refugees; and promote stability in 
the region.” Also, she indicates the course of 
sound development in the area in terms of three 
integrated major dynamics—oil revenues, pri- 
vate enterprise, and the will to fill the social 
vacuum. 


@ Ari I. Tannous is chief of the Middle East and Af- 
rica Analysis Branch, Foreign Agricultural Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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ARAB WORLD 


Wm. THe Mippte East Go West? by Freda 
Utley. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
1957. 198 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Halford L. Hoskins 


On the basis of interviews and observations 
made during a visit to various parts of the Mid- 
dle East in the autumn of 1956 plus consider- 
able supplementary reading, Miss Utley has set 
forth her views of the reasons for the present 
orientation of the Middle East Arabs. She is 
keenly aware that there is a “clear and present 
danger that we shall . . . unwittingly help the 
Communists to power in the Middle East” and 
her aim is to present some background mate- 
rial which “may help to build a wise United 
States policy serving the interests of both Amer- 
ica and the free world.” She has been impelled 
to undertake this task because she discerns in 
the conduct of United States policy much the 
same lack of understanding of Middle East 
issues and much the same lobbying of special 
interests as contributed to the success of the 
Communists in China a decade ago. In view of 
Miss Utley’s intimate acquaintance with de- 
velopments in the Far East, it is not very sur- 
prising that she has seen considerable parallelism 
between the course of events in China and that 
of the past few years in the Middle East. Situ- 
ations arising at different times and places al- 
most never are closely analogous however, and 
the author’s persistence in drawing analogies in 
the earlier chapters hardly adds to the stature 
of this book, in the reviewer’s opinion. 

Miss Utley frankly admits at one point that 
she has found it difficult to deal without emo- 
tion with some of the situations she has ob- 
served. It is probably her feeling of devotion to 
right and justice quite as much as imperfect 
factual knowledge that renders so many of her 
characteristically forthright statements open to 
challenge. She speaks, for instance, of “uncon- 
ditional” American aid to Tito. She regards 
Israel as a menace comparable with Japan before 
the second World War. She appears to equate 
the statesmanship of Nasir with that of 
Churchill. Her unstinted admiration for the 
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Egyptian leader carries over into her treatment 
of the Suez Canal issue, where she is frequently 
on very shaky ground and sometimes definitely 
in error. 

On the other hand, a good many of her ob- 
servations are both sound and perceptive. She 
notes, for example, that Western advantages in 
the Middle East gained through such leaders as 
King Husayn and Nuri al-Sa‘id, who lack pop- 
ular support, are likely to be ephemeral; that 
Nasir is probably as reasonable an Egyptian 
leader as any successor is likely to be. She does 
not view Islam as a bar to communism. She 
emphasizes the importance of the Arab-Israeli 
situation asserting that no peace between these 
contestants can be achieved until limits have 
been set to Jewish immigration to Israel. She 
quotes one commentator who fails to under- 
stand how Western policy-makers can “hope to 
challenge Soviet influence without recognizing 
the centrality of the Arab-Israel dispute.” 

The principal limitation to the virtue of the 
book as a guide to foreign policy lies in the fact 
that so many of the major issues with which 
the author deals are not as clear cut as she con- 
ceives them to be. Miss Utley asserts that “Com- 
munism can be stopped by adherence to Amer- 
ican principles which requires that we seek to 
do justice to all and bear malice to none.” 


While one can heartily approve of this approach 


to the problems of an extremely important area, 
one can only wish that these problems could be 
made to appear as nearly in simple black and 
white as they do for the most part to Miss Ut- 
ley instead of confronting the statesman with 
a montage of greys. This latter circumstance, in 
the main, explains why presently there is no 
final answer to the question posed by the title 
to Miss Utley’s book. 


@ Harrorp L. Hoskins is Senior Specialist in Interna- 
tional Relations in the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress. 
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Tue LaBor MOVEMENT IN THE SUDAN, 1945- 
1955, by Saad El Din Fawzi. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. $4.00. 


Reviewed by A. Aziz Allouni 

Very little attention has been devoted to the 
study of labor organizations in the Sudan. Dr. 
Fawzi has now presented us, in this book, with 
a systematic study of the labor problems in the 
Sudan since 1945. His main sources of infor- 
mation were the official but unpublished rec- 
ords in government files, the records of various 
trade unions, social surveys conducted by the 
author, and his personal interviews with the 
founders and leaders of the labor movement. 


Dr. Fawzi has limited his study to the devel- 
oped north, since wage earners play a negligible 
part in the semi-isolated subsistence economies 
of the south, and constitute a small fraction of 
the total number of wage earners in the country. 


In a lesser developed country such as the Su- 
dan, newly emerged from foreign rule, where 
the liberty to legislate is handicapped by the re- 
strictive considerations of the dominant power, 
the creation, in such a short period of time, of 
almost 135 registered trade unions and employ- 
ers’ organizations is truly amazing. Unlike la- 
bor terminology in better developed and indus- 
trialized countries, words like “labor,” “labor 
movement,” and “workers” are used to denote 
the manual and subordinate “‘white collar” wage 
earners who have played the most important 
part in the initiation and development of the 
labor movement. 


Dr. Fawzi has divided his study into four 
major parts: an introduction to labor in the 
Sudanese economy, the origins of the labor 
movement, the development of the labor move- 
ment, and a conclusion which describes the role 
of labor in a developing economy. 


The first part is an account of the position 
of labor in a predominantly agricultural and 
pastoral economy where wage-earning affects a 
relatively small section of the gainfully em- 
ployed population. While industry is still at a 
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rudimentary stage, more than half of the in- 
dustrial workers are unskilled laborers who have 
demonstrated their ability to shift from agri- 
cultural to industrial employinent. Dr. Fawzi 
has skillfully demonstrated the problematical 
situation of labor in the Sudan in this assessment 
of the movement. 


In the second part of his inquiry, Dr. Fawzi 
describes the development, in an African so- 
ciety, of a full-fledged labor movement which 
was virtually non-existent ten years before. The 
reader will observe with interest the interplay 
which takes place under these conditions be- 
tween an alien and complex concept of indus- 
trial relations and a spontaneous, native desire 
for progress. 

In the third part of his valuable work, Dr. 
Fawzi offers solutions to many problems which 
may arise from the particular conditions under 
which the Sudanese labor movement is develop- 
ing. Among these problems can be counted the 
high degree of illiteracy of the wage-earners 


which will inevitably encourage the rise of poli- 


ticians, adventurers and dominant groups; the 
efficacy of governmental control of major in- 
dustrial activities in preventing strikes; and 
finally, the problem involved in industrializing 
a peasant society without creating a privileged 
class. 


In summing up the three parts of his work, 
Dr. Fawzi optimistically describes the relative 
success of the movement since 1946; he explains 


how the movement acquired its legal status em- 
bracing professional and civil service workers 


as well as clerical and manual labor, and how it 
succeeded in recruiting the bulk of the working 
population. In addition, he has demonstrated 
how the borrowed principles of arbitration, me- 
diation, settlement of disputes, and collective 
bargaining were put into practice in the Sudan. 


@ A. Aziz ALLount is First Secretary of the Syrian Em- 
bassy in Washington. 
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ISRAEL 


IsRAEL AND THE Mippie East, by Harry B. 
Ellis. New York: The Ronald Press, 1957. 
260 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Paul Locher 


Ten years have elapsed since the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations approved the Pal- 
estine partition plan which was the prelude to 
the establishment of Israel. Since the issues have 
become increasingly complicated, rather than 
simplified, a restatement of the problem is 
timely. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Ellis, after 
three years as a foreign correspondent for The 
Christian Science Monitor, wrote an interesting 
book on the contemporary Arab world. Now, 
as Assistant Overseas News Editor for his news- 
paper, he returns to the modern problems of 
these ancient lands. The focal point of the cur- 
rent volume is indicated by the title; the ““Mid- 
dle East” in this connection emerges, first of all, 
as the Arab neighbors of Israel, and later, as a 
larger chessboard representing the expanding in- 
terests of the great powers. 


The present book is considerably more than a 
journalistic account of recent events in the area. 
In more than half of its pages it recalls the his- 
torical development of the region from Biblical 
times. Separate chapters analyze the roots of 
Zionism and Arab nationalism; the story is con- 
tinued through the period of the British man- 
date to the contemporary scene. He analyzes, in 
a concluding chapter, the competition of out- 
side powers and their relationship to United 
States policy. 

Mr. Ellis does not presume to be a professional 
historian and gives generous credit for many 
of the sources he has consulted in developing 
his account. It is understandable, under the cir- 
cumstances, that these introductory chapters 
vary in the authority they convey. 

For example, no one would envy Mr. Ellis the 
task of threading his way through the historical 
complex of Biblical times, but he does it with 
considerable effort not to offend particular sen- 
sibilities. However, in attempting to delineate 
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the growth of Zionist aspirations in medieval 
and more modern times, uncharitable critics 
might be very severe with his selection of 
sources. It is difficult enough to be fair to both 
Arab and Israeli; it is exceedingly important, at 
the same time, to understand the feelings of 
other peoples who still may be able to contribute 
much in the amelioration of the immediate sit- 
uation, particularly if their sensibilities have 
not been offended by lack of comprehension of 
their own historical problems. 

Mr. Ellis is more in his element when he de- 
scribes the tragedies which have accompanied 
the establishment of current frontiers and the 
daily frustrations which remain as continued 
provocations to violent action. Likewise, he il- 
lustrates graphically the problems which Mr. 


Labouisse has had to face as director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency. In 
this respect, Mr. Ellis makes an interesting pre- 


diction with reference to the immediate project 
of a pipeline from the Jordan River to the 
Negev. He states: “This issue more than the 
tense Gaza strip or shipping rights in the Gulf 
of Aqaba may shape the future relationship be- 
tween Israel and the Arabs.” 

As regards the two major issues of refugee 
settlement and frontier adjustment Mr. Ellis 
fears that these past years of tension have only 
increased the bitterness between the Arabs and 
Israel. However, he suggests that a possible 
change in the refugee problem may come before 
too long, since the present program for 
UNRWA carries only until 1960, a point which 
gains added significance when it is recalled that 
the United States government supplies seventy 
per cent of the agency’s budget. 

We are indebted to Mr. Ellis for providing a 
useful background for these contemporary 
events which is both readable and informative. 


@Paut Locner is Associate Professor of History at 
Georgetown University. 
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LIEUTENANT IN ALGERIA, by Jean-Jacques 
Servan-Schreiber, trans. by Ronald Matthews. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. 231 
pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Eleanor G. Knight 

This is an account of seven months as a com- 
bat officer in Algeria, beginning in July 1956, 
by the youthful editor of the Paris weekly, 
L’ Express, where it first appeared. It is brilliant 
journalism. The author’s talent, as Mauriac 
wrote, sprang full-armed from his encounter 
with the war. The story unfolds in dramatic 
form with his comrades-in-arms the actors. He 
claims to speak for them, professing to preserve 
their anonymity. Most of them are now identi- 
fied, however, and many have since spoken for 
themselves. Hundreds sent comments to L’Ex- 
press. Captain Julienne—actually Louis Four- 
nier—wrote two articles in L’Express in August 
1957, one a lament for the Commandos, the 
other a furious attack on the administration. 
Colonel Espanieul has written his own Mala- 
venture en Algérie under his real name, Roger 
Barbérot. In Lieutenant in Algeria the Colonel 
says, “I’m capable of kicking up a hell of a 
stink and blowing the roof off what goes on 
here,” but he overestimated his powers. He also 
said, “Probably the system is capable of kicking 
me out of Algeria”; on this score he proved 
correct. Barbérot claims friendship with Gen- 
eral de Bollardiére who was punished with two 
months’ imprisonment for his public approval 
of the book. 

Except for Major Marcus, killed in a raid, 
and Colonel Galland, the characters in this book 
are confused, frustrated pawns in an anarchical 
war. Sergeant Gambert expresses it in simplest 
terms: “What we're doing doesn’t make sense.” 
Civilian and military authorities pass the buck 
—*nothing depends on anyone.” Lacoste “was 
pressing buzzers all day long, but there was a 
short circuit in the system.” For his impressive 
and widely distributed directives, “people 
couldn’t care less.” 
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Part II, describing the Black Commandos, is 
entitled ‘The Hope.” Part III, “Among the 
French,” explains why the hope was vain. The 
rebellion had become a revolutionary war, ac- 
cording to the author’s comrades, because the 
army’s blind repression was driving all the Mos- 
lems into the resistance. The only solution—to 
save France’s honor, forestall another Indochina, 
and prevent a generation of young Frenchmen 
from being formed into racialist assassins—was 
to establish friendly contact with the people 
instead of shooting them down like game. This 
was the aim of the Black Commandos. 

Nobody wishes to think that he is unpop- 
ular. These men, like most of their compatriots, 
preferred to believe that it was the colonial 
system, not France or Frenchmen, that the 
Moslems abhorred. Making friends through an 
interpreter is awkward. Any contact with the 
Algerians arouses hostility on the part of the 
Algerian French, and any new strategy falls 
foul of army brass. Furthermore, Algerians who 
accept such contact—and how can they re- 
fuse?—run the mortal risk of being considered 
spies or stool pigeons, which is exactly what 
they are used for. The Commandos, “a black 
pinhead in the huge army of Algeria,” were 
doomed from the start. 

In spite of the author’s crusade, evidence of 
the failure is implicit in his account. While his 
French characters are vividly portrayed, not 
a single Muslim emerges as flesh and blood. 
They remain huddled figures in ragged kacha- 
bias, part of the scenery with the jebels and 
the wadis. In the original French version, the 
author wrote that the army’s task was “to re- 
conquer the confidence of another people.” This 
too is revealing. One does not conquer confi- 
dence, one wins it. If a Franco-Muslim com- 
munity should ever come to pass, one is justi- 
fied from these pages in assuming that it will 
be a partnership of imbeciles and butchers. “Im- 
becile” is reserved exclusively for the French, 
“butcher” for the Muslims. 'n the English 
preface, the author expresses the hope that his 
story may persuade foreigners to trust France. 
It has occurred <o this reviewer that the decla- 
ration of “that lighthouse of a man,” Major 
Marcus—“We are behaving like idiots every- 
where”—might cause some to have qualms. As 
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for the Algerians, one can search in vain for 
a word which might induce them to alter their 
convictions, except for the Major’s remark, 
made in his concern for France’s future: “I’m 
talking of what will happen after Algeria has 
become a free nation.” 


It has been suggested that Lieutenant in Al- 
geria, which created a flurry in Paris last March, 
may actually have altered the strategy of the 
French High Command. Anyone riding this op- 
timistic wave might read a series of articles 
beginning in Le Monde on October 31, 1957 
by a second lieutenant who served fourteen 
months in Algeria. It is as unsparing as this ac- 
count, presenting the same thesis without pas- 
sion in cold analytical form. It is like a molded 
aspic salad compared to Servan-Schreiber’s 
tossed mixed greens. 


@ Eveanor G. Knicut recently returned to this country 
from a six-month stay in North Africa. 


PAKISTAN 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS IN PAKISTAN, by 
Sir Ivor Jennings. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1957. No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Charles L. Coates 


This book is important because of what it 
leaves out. The years of bitter struggle for 
power in Pakistan between the orthodox and 
progressive parties after August 1947 are re- 
flected in these pages without comment on the 
deep reasons for that struggle. The reader will 
find no account of the political or religious pas- 
sions behind the struggle. He will find nothing 
but pure constitutional history. The care with 
which politics and religion have been excluded 
keep the judicial decisions of the Pakistan Su- 
preme Court here presented free from distor- 
tion, and makes the book an essential source 
book for all students of constitutional law. 

When sovereignty—that is to say, power— 
is transferred, to what is it to be transferred? 
At other times and in other countries power has 
been transferred to an authority having force 
at its command, to a ruling class or to a mili- 
tary group. In India and Pakistan it was trans- 
ferred to representative government as such, 
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and the question of the respective positions of 
the organs of representative government was 
left for subsequent determination in the organs 
themselves. Under the terms of the transfer, 
the Constituent Assembly was not sovereign 
in the full sense of that term. The Governor 
General was formally appointed to office by 
the Crown but the appointment was made on 
the advice of responsible ministers. The ques- 
tion in Pakistan was how to arrange the neces- 
sary checks and balances between the two or- 
gans; the simple basic principle defended by 
the judgments reproduced in this collection was 
that no legislature can impose upon the execu- 
tive tasks which the executive arm knows to be 
unwise and impossible of achievement. In the 
last resort the “safety of the people is the su- 
preme law.” This is the real practical reason 
for the judicial decisions given against the Presi- 
dent of the Constituent Assembly. 

From the point of view of constitutional law 
the procedures by which a crisis in government 
is resolved are more important than the clashes 
of interest whether religious or secular which 
lead up to and are responsible for the crisis 
itself. Sir Ivor’s introduction therefore discusses 
not the grave and passionate questions at issue 
regarding the Quranic or secular nature of the 
future state of Pakistan, but rather the nice 
points of legal authority raised by the course 
of constitutional changes as applicable to the 
dilemma of the government of the day. The 
reasons why the Constituent Assembly was still 
far from its goal seven years after its pilgrim- 
age had started—the reasons why there was a 
widening divergence between the executive and 
the legislature and between the legislature and 
the people—these are not touched upon in the 
Introduction. The forces that divide men who 
worship one God from those who worship more 
than one are strong and primitive and made 
peaceful co-existence in the sub-continent im- 
possible. The same strong forces stemming from 
zeal and devotion to Islam were still a vital part 
of the political life of Pakistan after partition. 
Just as these forces had cut them from their 
fellow inhabitants of the sub-continent, there 
was a threat that they would cut them from the 
progressive movements of democratic develop- 
ment elsewhere in the world. The executive, in 
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its wisdom, was determined this should not hap- 
pen. The story of how it was accomplished 
within the realm of the law is the story of Sir 
Ivor’s book. 


As a work of reference this book is a signifi- 
cant contribution to the corpus of jurisprudence 
on constitutional development. Though prima- 
rily of interest to the constitutional lawyer, the 
judgments contained in the book combined with 
the Introduction are indispensable reading for 
anyone trying to understand the methods by 
which governments with overseas responsibil- 
ities have sought to bring about that demission 
of sovereignty demanded by present-day na- 
tionalist movements. Sir Ivor’s book has the 
supreme value of simple and clear presentation; 
the various judgments are presented intact where 
their importance so demands and in summary 
where no loss would result. A brief but compre- 
hensive and most useful index has been added, 


together with a table of enactments. 


@ Cuarzes L. Coares is Executive Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs of the United Na- 
tions. 


Essays ON THE CONSTITUTION OF PAKISTAN, 
by K. J. Newman. Dacca: Cooperative Book 
Society Ltd., 1956. 395 pages. No price indi- 
cated. 


Reviewed by Leonard Binder 


Any addition to the meager literature on Pak- 
istan is to be welcomed, even if it is as badly 
out of focus as this one. 


This book consists of four parts: an historical 
introduction; the text of the draft constitution 
of January 7, 1956; eighteen essays discussing 
various aspects of the draft rather than the con- 
stitution; and the text of the constitution 
adopted by the second Constituent Assembly of 
Pakistan on February 29, 1956. 

The historical introduction lacks balance. 
While it has the merit of isolating three of the 
most important obstacles to agreement on the 
constitution (the language problem, the Islamic 
character of the state, and the structure, com- 
position, and powers of the central legislature) ; 
it fails to identify the political realities relating 
these causes to the effect of an eight year delay. 
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Furthermore, the role played by the author in 
the constitutional process is overstressed; the 
consolidation of West Pakistan into a single 
province is understressed; and the responsibility 
for the failure of the first Constituent Assembly 
is unevenly distributed. However, Newman’s 
summary of the manner in which government 
under law was saved in Pakistan after the dis- 
solution of the first Constituent Assembly is 
clear and concise. 


The draft printed in full in the second part 
of the book is the most recent of four, all of 
which are important milestones in the consti- 
tutional history of Pakistan. This draft, alone, 
was included “so that it may be preserved . . . 
for future times. .. .” Presumably, the draft was 
also included to lend substance to the essays 
discussing its provisions. 

The essays, mainly descriptive and occasion- 
ally critical, are arranged in the order of the 
articles of the draft. No essay is devoted to the 
final representative formula nor to the solution 
of the language problem. The Islamic provisions 
of the constitution are praised more for the 
fact that they will not be justifiable and do 
not prevent Pakistan from being a “modern” 
(sic) state than because they will aid in estab- 
lishing parliamentary government. Newman 
also attacks the draft provision for election of 
the President by “proportional representation” 
by means of the single transferable vote, the 
provision for a Vice-President, and the absence 
of a second chamber. While the author suggests 
that the essence of federalism is the existence 
of prescribed governmental spheres for both the 
central and provincial governments, he believes 
that this principle may be reconciled with the 
power of the provincial governors to veto any 
bill on the authority of the federal cabinet. 

The comments interspersed through the text 
of the constitution stress the changes which 
have been made and refer to the essays where 
applicable. Somewhat disconcerting is the sug- 
gestion that the author may be credited with 
these changes. Still more disconcerting is the 
fact that the book has been organized tc demon- 
strate the contribution of Professor Newman to 
constitution-making in Pakistan. 


The essays themselves, in their formlessness, 
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reflect the fact that many were first prepared 
for the local press. Political scientists may also 
be disturbed by references to Bagehot, Bryce, 
and Dicey as the last word; equally disturbing 
is the use of meaningless axioms such as: “It is 
a common experience that in the actual working 
of a constitution the powers of the various 
organs of government should tend to an equi- 
librium if government is to be sound and 


healthy.” 


@ Leonarp Brnper is the author of “Pakistan and Mod- 
ern Islamic-Nationalist Theory,” Part II of which ap- 
pears in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


PALESTINE PROBLEM 


Backprop TO TRAGEDY: THE STRUGGLE FOR 
PaLestINE, by William R. Polk, David M. 
Stamler, and Edmund Asfour. Boston: Bea- 
con Press, 1957. 399 pages, 20 maps, 16 
tables. $4.95. 


Reviewed by H. B. Sharabi 


The present work attempts to analyze the 
Palestine problem in a rational and objective 
way. In order to accomplish this, the authors 
have followed an unusual schematic arrange- 
ment that allows each of them to speak sep- 
arately from his particular standpoint and field 
of specialization. 

All three authors are graduates of Oxford 
University. Mr. Polk is an American scholar who 
has specialized in Arabic and the Middle East, 
now on the staff of Harvard’s Center for Mid- 
dle Eastern Studies; Mr. Stamler is a British 
Zionist who has specialized in the history of 
Zionism and modern Hebrew literature; and 
Mr. Asfour is a Palestinian Arab currently 
serving as Economic Officer of Middle Eastern 
Affairs at the United Nations Secretariat. 

The book is divided into five parts: Part I, 
which deals with the historical background of 
Palestine, is a joint effort covering the history 
of the Palestine problem in its various aspects 
until 1948. 


Part II, entitled “Jewish Interests in Pal- 
estine,” by Mr. Stamler, deals with the Euro- 
pean origins of Zionism, the history and devel- 
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opment of political Zionism, and the rise of 
Israel as a political community. 

Part III, by Mr. Polk, deals with the situation 
of the Palestine Arabs against the wide back- 
ground of “Arabism,” “Modern Arab Nation- 
alism,” and “Pan-Arabism.” 


Part IV is an economic analysis of the prob- 
lems and difficulties faced by the Arabs of Pal- 
estine during the British mandate and the period 
of Zionist immigration, together with an ap- 
praisal of the “Arab Refugee Problem,” the 
“Economy of Israel,” and the “Economic Re- 
lations between Israel and the Arabs.” 

Part V consists of a brief, five-page conclu- 
sion. 

With the realization in recent years that the 
Palestine problem is also a Western problem 
and with its transformation since 1947-1948 
from a local Arab-Jewish dispute into a major 
issue in the cold war, interest in the Palestine 
problem has greatly increased, especially in the 
English-speaking world. Nevertheless, despite 
the abundance of literature on the subject, only 
a few works on Palestine have combined the 
qualities of objectivity, comprehensiveness and 


brevity. The present work should fill this gap 
for it combines all these attributes with time- 
liness. 


Both Mr. Stamler and Mr. Asfour are admir- 
ably sober and restrained in their respective 
expositions. It must be noted, however, that it 
would have been desirable if Mr. Asfour’s analy- 
sis of the economic framework of the problem 
were a little more detailed in view of the fact 
that his is the first analysis of its kind by an 
Arab economist to appear in English. 

. It is Mr. Polk’s contribution, however, which 
gives the book its third dimension. Mr. Polk en- 
joys the remarkable combination of a mastery 
of Arabic sources with an intimate understand- 
ing of the Arabs’ complex psychology, a gift 
that lifts his generalizations from the level of 
accepted platitudes to that of responsible schol- 
arship and insight. 

It is regrettable that the conclusion in Part V 
should be so brief as to deny the reader the op- 
portunity to formulate a way out of the “trag- 
edy.” Perhaps it is in the nature of co-author- 
ship not to allow for a joint conclusion. The 
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Palestine problem, like all problems involving 
human suffering and right and wrong, requires 
in the end the assumption of a personal stand 
and a moral commitment which prohibit final 
compromise. It would have been interesting had 
the conclusion been given in three separate parts 
by each of the authors. 

The many tables and maps add considerably 
to the value of the work and the excellent bib- 
liographical listing at the end includes practi- 
cally all the relevant primary and secondary 
sources. 


@H. B. Srarast is Assistant Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at Georgetown University. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN Lisya, by 
Ismail Raghib Khalidi. Beirut: Khayat’s Book 
Cooperative, 1956. 128 pages. No price in- 
dicated. 


Dr. Khalidi’s book covers a subject which has 
received only limited attention among Middle 
East specialists. Essentially an historical résumé, 
the book traces the tortuous story of Libya’s 
birth as an independent state. After the failure 
of the “Big Four” Foreign Ministers to achieve 
agreement on the disposition of the former 
Italian colonies, the Libyan question was given 
over to the United Nations General Assembly in 
September 1948. A year later the Assembly 
agreed upon Libyan independence and appointed 
a Commissioner, Adrian Pelt, to assist the Lib- 
yan people in implementing the decision of the 
Assembly. Immediately following this action 
Libyan constitutional development proceeded 
swiftly. Dr. Khalidi, a former aide to the United 
Nations Commissioner, is well qualified to pre- 
sent a survey of this development. 


@ Wim H. Lewis, Washington, D. C. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


General 


Annual Report of the Director of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Neer East. Twelfth Session of the General Assembly. 
New York: General Assembly Official Records, 1957. 
Supplement No. 14 (A/3686). This report covers the 
period from 1 July 1956 to 30 June 1957. 
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The Arabs and the West, by Khalid B. Sayeed. Toronto: 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1957. 16 
pages. $.20. Pamphlet. 

Colonisation et Conscience Chrétienne, by Lewis Hanke. 
Paris: Librarie Plon, 1957. No price indicated. 

Development Banks, by William Diamond. Baltimore: The 
John Hopkins Press, 1957. 128 pages. No price indi- 
cated. A study of the organization and purposes of 
development banks and descriptions of several specific 
banks. 

Economic Backwardness and Economic Growth, by Har- 
vey Liebenstein. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957. 
295 pages. $6.75. This book represents an integrated 
and unified theory of the economic development of 
underdeveloped areas. 

The Gulf of Aqabe—An International Waterway, by 
Paul A. Porter. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1957. $.50. This pamphlet deals with the significance 
to international trade of the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Kurds, Turks and Arabs, by C. J. Edmonds. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. 457 pages. $6.75. An 
account of the author’s experiences as a political officer 
in the contested territory during the Mosul dispute. 
The book also contains new information on the geo- 
graphy and antiquities of North Eastern Iraq. 

Oxford Regional Economic Atlas: The Middle East and 
North Africa, prep. by the Clarendon Press and The 
Economist. New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 
108 pages. No price indicated. 

Middle East in Turmoil, by Hanson W. Baldwin. New 
York: Foreign Policy Association, 1957. 62 pages. $.35. 
Pamphlet. 

Prolegomena to the Comparative Study of Middle East 
Governments, by Leonard Binder. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1957. No price indicated. Pam- 
phlet. 

The Soviet Union and the Muslim World 1917-1958, by 
Ivar Spector. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1957. $3.50. Revised and enlarged by the author for 
this mimeographed edition. 

They Are Human Too, by Per-Olow Anderson. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1957. 191 pages. $6.50. A 
sensitive photo-essay on Arab refugees living in camps 
under UN protection. 


Arab World 


A Soldier With the Arabs, by Sir John Glubb. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1957. 460 pages. 25s. This book 
contains an account of the author’s long service in 
Jordan; the American edition will be published by 
Harper & Bros., New York. 

The Wells of Ibm Saud, by Daniel van der Meulen. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. 270 pages. $5.50. 
The author, a Dutch official stationed for many years in 
Saudi Arabia, describes the rise to power of the Sa‘udi 
family and the rapid development of the country. 


Cyprus 
Bitter Lemons, by Lawrence Durrell. London: Faber & 
Faber, 1957. No price indicated. The author relates his 
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experiences as a British Government official who joined 
the struggle for self-determination on the island. The 
American edition will be published by E. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York. 

Cyprus: Background to Enosis, prep. by the Information 
Department of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 38 
pages. $.75. A pamphlet-memorandum. 


India 


Caste and Class in India, by Govind Sadashiv Ghurye. 
New York: W. S. Heinman, 1957. 327 pages. $5.00. 
This second edition is revised with respect to the new 
political and social setup resulting from the adoption 
of India’s new constitution. 

Changing Society in India and Pakistan, by Nazmul 
Karim. New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 173 
pages. $1.50. The author, a lecturer at Dacca Univer- 
sity, presents a scholarly study of the impact of British 
rule on the social structure of the Indian subcontinent. 

Constitutional Developments in India, by C. H. Alexan- 
drowicz. New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 
255 pages. $3.15. 

Gandhi and Free India—A Socio-Economic Study, by 
T. K. N. Unnithan. New York: Gregory Lounz, 1957. 
266 pages. $4.00. A systematic study of Gandhi as a 
social reformer. 

India and the United Nations, prep. by a study group of 
the Indian Council of World Affairs. New York: Man- 
hattan Publishing Company, 1957. 229 pages. $3.00. 

Indian Communist Party Documents 1930-1956, prep. by 
the Research Staff of the Democratic Research Service, 
Bombay. New York: The Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1957. 341 pages. No price indicated. 

Moscow and the Communist Party of India, by John H. 
Kautsky. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956. 
220 pages. $6.00. 

Occasional Papers of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland. London: Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, 1957. 45 pages. No price indicated. 
A study of hierarchy and marriage alliance in South 
Indian kinship. 

The Printer of Malgudi, by R. K. Narayan. E. Lansing: 
Michigan State University Press, 1957. 276 pages. $3.50. 
A novel about modern India containing some valuable 
clues to Indian psychology. 

Social Policy and Social Change in Western India 1817- 
1830, by Kenneth Ballhatchet. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. 335 pages. $7.20. 

V for Vinoba, by Dr. B. R. Misra. Calcutta: Orient 
Longmans, 1957. 67 pages. 6s. This is a study of the 
Bhoodan movement which encourages the voluntary 
donation of land to the State to be distributed to the 
landless. 


Israel 


Immigration to Israel 1948-53, by Moshe Sicron. Jeru- 
salem: Falk Project for Economic Research in Israel, 
1957. 137 pages. $2.00. The main object of this work 
is to present and analyze the large body of statistical 
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data that has accumulated on the composition of im- 
migrants to Israel. 

Letters from Jerusalem, by Mary Clawson. New York: 
Abelard-Schuman, 1957. 224 pages. $3.50. The author 
presents an intimate picture of Israeli life witnessed 
during her husband's tour of duty in Jerusalem. 

Out of Bondage: Israel, by Elizabeth Rivers. Hollywood, 
Florida: Transatlantic Arts, 1957. 159 pages. $4.00. 
A description of present-day Israel with drawings by 
the author and photographs. 

The Politics of Israel—Tbhe First Decade of Statehood, by 
Marver H. Bernstein. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1957. 360 pages. $6.00. This book shows how a 
new state, organized along democratic lines, attempts to 
fashion its political institutions. 

Third Annual Report 1956, prep. by the Falk Project for 
Economic Research in Israel. Jerusalem, 1957. No price 
indicated. 


Kashmir 


Kashmir Today, by Kusum Nair. New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1957. 12 ‘pages. $.50. This pamph- 
let provides the background study for the Jarring Re- 
port. 


North Africa 


Libya: A Brief Political and Economic Survey, prep. by 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. 38 pages. $.50. Pamph- 
let. 

Malaventure en Algérie, by Roger Barbérot. Paris: Li- 
brairie Plan, 1957. No price indicated. The personal ac- 
count of a French officer serving in Algeria. 

Meet North Africa, by John Gunther. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1957. $2.50 A book for young persons about 
Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, and Libya. 

Le Métier 4 Tisser, by Mohammed Dib. Paris: Les Edi- 
tions du Seuil, 1957. 208 pages. Frs. 500. A novel about 
a young Algerian faced with the miseries of his coun- 
try. 

Northwest Africa, by George Frederick Howe. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1957. 771 
pages. $7.75. An account of “Operation Torch” and its 
aftermath in Northwest Africa. 

Whither North Africa, by Nicola Ziadeh. Aligarh: Insti- 
tute of Islamic Affairs, Muslim University, 1957. 72 
pages. No price indicated. A study of the problems of 
Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco in the economic, social 
and political fields. 


Pakistan 


An Analysis of the Munir Report, trans. and ed. by 
Khurshid Ahmad. Karachi: Jamaat-e-Islami Publica- 
tions, 1956. 241 pages. 9s 6d. A critical appraisal of 
the “Report of the Punjab Disturbances Court of In- 
quiry of 1954.” 

The Economy of Pakistan, by J. R. Andrus. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. 35s. A descriptive 
analysis. 
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Pakistan, by Alan Gledwill. London: Stevens and Sons, 
Ltd., 1957. $4.25. British Commonwealth Series. 


Sudan 


First Population Census of Sudan 1955/56, prep. by the 
Population Census Office. Khartoum: Ministry for So- 
cial Affairs, 1957. No price indicated. Two pamphlets 
containing the Fourth and Fifth Interim Reports. 

Annual Foreign Trade Report 1955, prep. by the De- 
partment of Statistics. Khartoum: Ministry for Social 
Affzirs, 1957. 10s 6d. 


Turkey 


The Isles of Princes, by Hasan Ozbekhan. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1957. No price indicated. A novel 
on the life of a Turkish family following the revol- 
ution of 1919-23. 


Archaeology, History 


Adventure in the Nearest East, by Cyrus H. Gordon. New 
Jersey: Essential Books, 1957. $6.00. An account of 
archaeological explorations. 

A Contemporary Dutch Chronicle of Mughal India, 
trans. and ed. by Brij Narain and Sri Ram Sharma. 
Pasadena: Perkins & Hutchins, 1957. 104 pages. $2.25. 
A translation from the Latin of a 17th Century his- 
tory originally written in Dutch. 

Digging Up Jericho, by Kathleen Kenyon. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. 181 pages. $5.00. The 
author describes recent excavations in Jordan. She is 
Director of the British School of Archaeology in Jeru- 
salem. 

Egypt and Syria under the Circassian Sultans 1382-1468 
A.D., by William Popper. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1957. 132 pages. $2.50. This volume 
concludes the author’s series of systematic notes to his 
translation of Ibn Taghri Birdi’s History of Egypt. 

History of Egypt 1382-1469 A.D. (Part III: 1412-1422 
A.D.), by Ibn Taghri Birdi, trans. by William Popper. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1957. 176 
pages. $3.50. 

Lebanon in History, by Philip K. Hitti. New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1957. 548 pages. $9.00. A survey of 
various historic phases through which Lebanon has 
passed from prehistoric times to life under the Otto- 
man Turks. 

New Light om the Most Ancient East, by V. Gordon 
Childe. New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1957. 227 pages. 
$1.75. An account of recent archaeological discoveries 
in the Middle East. 

Rome and Jerusalem, by Moses Hess; trans. and ed. by 
Rabbi Maurice J. Bloom. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957. 89 pages. $2.75. 

Secrets of the Dead Sea Scrolls, by Hugh J. Schonfield. 
New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1957. 164 pages. $4.50. 
This book presents the observations of an English 
scholar on the studies carried out thus far on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 
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Social and Political Thought in Byzantium, from Jus- 
tinian | to the Last Palaeologus, ed. by Ernest Barker. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 239 pages. 
$4.80. This book contains passages from Byzantine 
writers, 

A Social and Religious History of the Jews, by Salo Witt- 
mayer Baron. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1957. Three volumes: $15.00. This is a second edition 
which has been revised and enlarged. 


Linguistics, Literature, Religion 


The Broken Wings, by Kahlil Gibran, trans. by Anthony 
R. Ferris. New York: Citadel Press, 1957. 128 pages. 
$3.00. The Lebanese poet-philosopher writes of his 
love for a beautiful girl of Beirut who was forced by 
convention to marry another. 

A Cedar of Lebanon, by Paul Daher, trans. by Reverend 
le Whatmore. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
169 pages. $6.00. The story of Father Charbel Makh- 
louf, monk of Lebanon, his deeds and pious life and 
miracles attributed to his intercession. 

Eastern Christianity in India, by Cardinal Tisserant, au- 
thorized adaptation from the French by the Reverend 
E. R. Hambye. Westminister: Newman Press, 1957 
$4.75. A history of the Syro-Malabar Church from 
earliest times to the present day with an explanation 
of the interaction of Christianity and Hindu philosophy 
and social customs. 

Fanaticism, Intolerance and Islam, by Khurshid Ahmed. 
Karachi: Jamaat-e-Islami Publications, 1957. 62 pages. 
No price indicated. The author has collected pub- 
lished quotations from renowned personalities citing 
examples of intolerance and fanaticism towards Islam 
in the West. 

The Influence of Islam om a Sudanese Religion, by Jo- 
seph H. Greenberg. Seattle: University af Washington 
Press, 1957. 83 pages. $2.50. An introduction to the 
general history of contacts between western Sudan and 
the Arab World. 

An Introduction to Modern Arabic, by R. Bayly Winder 
and Farhat J. Ziadeh. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1957. 309 pages. $6.00. An introductory text 
in modern literary Arabic with concentration on the 
style employed in newspapers and an analysis of the 
morphological and syntactical patterns of the language. 

Kitab-at-Tambid of al-Baqillani, ed. by Richard J. Mc- 
Carthy. Beirut: Librairie Orientale, 1957. No price in- 
dicated. 

Mélenges Louis Massignon, prep. by the Institute of Is- 
lamic Studies of the University of Paris and the French 
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Institute of Damas. Damas, 1957. Volume III. No price 
indicated. 

Nuer Religion, by E. E. Evans-Pritchard. London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1957. 336 pages. 42s. A study 
of the religious thought and practices of a cattle raising 
people in the southern Sudan. 

Scritti in Onore di Giuseppe Furlani, prep. by the Pro- 
fessors of the Institute of Oriental Studies. Rome: Uni- 
versity of Rome, 1957. Two volumes. No price indi- 
cated. 

The Story of My Experiments with Truth, by Mahatma 
Gandhi; trans. by Mahadev Desai. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1957. 528 pages. $1.95. This is the only author- 
ized American edition of the story of Mahatma Gand- 
hi’s life up to 1921. 


FORTHCOMI?G BOOKS 


Arabic Made Easy, by Mouncef Sahib-Ettaba. New York: 
David McKay. A textbook of conversational Arabic in 
37 lessons through a new method of alphabet presen- 
tation. 

Caste and Economic Frontier, by F. G. Bailey. Manches- 
ter: Manchester University Press. The study of a village 
in Orissa, India, showing the changes in its economic 
and political structure through wider development 
around it. 

The Foundations of India’s Foreign Policy, by Bisheshwar 
Prasad. London: Longmans Green. The first volume of 
a critical study which covers the middle and later 
years of the 19th century. 

The History of Israel, by Martin Noth. New York: 
Harper & Bros. A work revised and enlarged by the 
author for the new edition. 

The Idea of Colonialism, ed. by Harry W. Hazard. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 352 pages. $5.00. This 
symposium of essays seeks to correct many com- 
monly held misconceptions concerning the past exer- 
cise of colonial rule and the continuation of colonial 
administrations in the years ahead. 

An Introduction to Modern Literary Arabic, by Usavid 
Cowan. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. The 
author explains the grammatical structure of the mod- 
ern Arabic literary language as it is used in news- 
papers, books and on the radio. 

Pakistan: A Political Study, by Keith B. Callard. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. This book contains 
an analysis of the causes of instability and considers 
the prospects for the successful establishment of par- 
liamentary democracy. 
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rell, Louis A. Leopold, Bernard Lewis, M. Perlmann, C. Rabin, W. Sands. 

Note: It is the aim of the Bibliography to present a selective and annotated listing of peri- 
odical material dealing with the Middle East since the rise of Islam. In order to avoid unwar- 
canted duplication of bibliographies already dealing with certain aspects and portions of the 
area, the material included will cover only North Africa and Muslim Spain, the Arab World, 
Ethiopia, and Eritrea, Turkey, the Transcaucasian states of the Soviet Union, Iran, Afghanistan, 
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the current, cumulative bibliography on this field: Palestine and Zionism, a publication of the 
Zionist Archives and Library, New York. 

It would be appreciated if authors of articles appropriate to the Bibliography would send 
reprints or notices of such articles to: Bibliography Editor, The Middle East Journal, 1761 N 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


For list of periodicals reviewed, see page 123. For list of abbreviations, see page 126. 





GEOGRAPHY 


(General, descriptive, travel, natural 
history, geology) 


10274 SOKOLOV, Y. A. “Izzet Ullah’s trip to the Khan- 
ate of Kokand in 1812.” (in Russian) Trudy Sred- 
neaz. Gos. Univ. (Tashkent) 78 (1956) 41-52. Anno- 
tation of the French and English translations from the 
Persian. 

10275 THOMAS, BENJAMIN E. “Ancient routes in the 
Sahara.” Geog. Rev. 47 (O °57) 586-7. A review article. 


10270 AVERY, P. W. “By car from Shiraz to Khuzis- 
tan.” R.C.A.J. 46 (Jl-O "57) 187-92. Musings on his- 
tory and geography while traveling over the rough 
road to Do Gunbadan—an eleven-hour motor trip 
against the ten days required by camel caravan. A new 
road is being built which, when completed, will ef- 
fectively link the agricultural province of Fars with 
the industrial province of Khuzistan in S.W. Persia. 


10271 BULGAKOYV, P. G. and HALIDOV, A. B. “The 
‘second report’ of the 10th cent. Arab traveler Abi 
Dulaf.” (in Russian) Sov. Vostok. 3 (Jl °57) 60-71. 
V. F. Minorsky prepared the edition of this text while 
the authors of the article were working on the same 
task. They stress the traveler’s interest in mineral 
deposits, pharmacology, and architectural monuments. 


10272 DUBLER, CESAR E. “El extremo oriente visto 
por los Musulmanes anteriores a la invasién de los 
Mongoles en el siglo XIII.” Homenaje a Millés Valli- 
crosa (1956) I, 465-519. A stock of information ac- 
cumulated between the 9th and 13th cents. shows cer- 
tain patterns and numerous repetitions. In the course 
of time, the stock became increasingly diluted and 
fantastically embellished. 


HISTORY 
(Ancient, medieval) 


10276 BADR, JAMAL MURSI. “An Arab emperor on 
the throne of Rome.” (in Arabic) al-Majallab (Cairo) 
I (Ag °57) 49-64. Biographical details on the Syrian 
soldier (204-49 A.D.) who served Rome well. His 
statesmanlike policy of tolerance, in particular toward 
the Christians, led to the belief (thus far neither 
proved nor disproved) that he was actually a Chris- 
tian. 

10277 BOSCH VILA, JACINTO. “Escrituras oxenses en 
eljamia hebraicodrabe.” Homenaje a Millds Vallicrosa 
(1956) I, 183-214. Seven documents from Huesca 
dating from 1200-1305, in a mixture of Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, Romance. 

10278 BRINNER, WILLIAM M. “The murder of Ibn 
an-Naii.” J.A.O.S. 77 (Jl-S’57) 207-10. The story of 
the rise and fall of a pervenu—a grain hoarder—in 
14th century Damascus, by way of illustrating the so- 


10273 MELAMID, ALEXANDER. “Boundaries and pe- 
troleum developments in Southern Arabia.” Geog. Rev. 
47 (O57) 589-91. 


cial tensions of the period. 
10279 BUSQUETS MULET, JAIME. “El codice latino- 
arabigo del repartimiento de Mallorca.” Homenaje a 
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Millés Vallicrosa (1956) I, 243-300. Edition and 
translation of lists going back to the 13th cent. 

10280 FISCHEL, WALTER J. “Ibn Khaldin: on the 
Bible, Judaism, and the Jews.” Goldziber Memorial Vol. 
(Jerusalem ’56) Il, 147-71. Ibn Khaldiin displays con- 
siderable familiarity with the Bible, Judaism, and Jew- 
ish history in general, and with the basic structure of 
the Hebrew language. His physiological-sociological 
observations on the Jews are strikingly modern in some 
respects. 

10281 FRYE, R. N. “City chronicles of Central Asia and 
Khurasan: the Kitéb-e Mullazdde.” Avicenna Commem. 
Vol. 89-92. “This is the third of a series of short 
articles on a neglected subject—city chronicles.” (The 
other two will be found in the volumes in honor of 
F. Képrili and Z. V. Togan, respectively). Notes on 
a Tehran MS of the 15th cent. work. 

10282 GOITEIN, S. D. “New documents from the Cairo 
Geniza.” Homenaje « Milldés Vallicrosa (1956) I, 
707-20. 

10283 GRIAZNEVICH, P. A. and BOLDYREV. “On 
two versions of Bal‘ami’s Ta’rikb-i-Tabari.” Sov. Vos- 
tok. 3 (JL °57) 46-59. The Arabic foreword to the 
Persian version has been preserved in some MSS. In 
others a Persian chapter appears instead, presumably 
the work of a 10th cent. editor. 

10284 HARDWICK, G. A. “Riders of the whirlwind.” 
U.S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 83 (S57) 978-86. A popular 
account of Genghis Khan. 

10285 HARVEY, L. P. “Yuse Banegas.” al-Andalus 21 
no. 2 (1956) 297-302. Quotes from an old Spanish 
MS. dealing with a Moorish nobleman of Granada un- 
der the Catholic kings. 

10286 ISSAWI, CHARLES. “Crusades and current crises 
in the Near East.” Internat. Aff. 33 (Jl °57) 269-79. 
Discussion of parallelisms between medieval events and 
those of recent times which the author believes may 
contribute to a deeper understanding of some of the 
problems and popular moods in the Near East. 

10287 MIKIRTITCHIAN, L. “The Armenian renais- 
sance and its interpretation in Soviet Armenia.” Ar- 
menian Rev. 10 (S 57) 71-88. The Armenians expe- 
rienced during most of the period from the 9th-14th 
centuries A.D. great material prosperity and intellec- 
tual activity. Whether or not this deserves the name 
of “renaissance” is discussed in the article. Most So- 
viet scholars, possibly for tendentious but not quite 
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century.” Reason: the Mongol invasions. 
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10293 “Arabia and the West.” Round Table 188 (S °57) 
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10311 HAYRAPEDIAN, YERVAND. “The February 
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operation has both advantages and disadvantages. In 
Egypt . . . indiscriminate use of economic aid may be 
more costly than is warranted by . . . the benefits. In 
other (countries) . . . the danger of using . . . as- 
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10380 FINNEGAN, J. “Avicenna’s refutation of Por- 
phyrius.” Avicenna Commem. Vol. 187-203. 

10381 GAETJE, H. “Avicenna als seelenarzt.” Avicenna 
Commem. Vol. 225-8. Translates the Risdlah fi mahbiyat 
al-buzn and discusses its relation to al-Kindi’s treatise 
on the subject. 

10382 GOICHON, A. M. “The philosopher of being.” 
Avicenna Commem. Vol. 107-17. 

10383 KHANLARI, P. N. “The epistle of the origin of 
sounds.” (in Persian) Avicenna Commem. Vol. 73-9. 
10384 KRITZECK, JAMES. “Avicenniane; une majmu‘a 
philosophique 4 Princeton.” Mélanges (Inst. Domini- 

cain, Cairo) 3 (1956) 374-80. 

10385 KUTSCH, W. “Ein newer text zur seelenlehre 
Avicennas.” Avicenna Commem. Vol. 147-78. An in- 
troductory note is followed by the edition of a chapter 
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from an Istanbul MS. of an apparently unregistered 
work ascribed to Avicenna, al-nukat wal-fawd’id. 

10386 LAW, B. C. “Avicenna and his theory of soul.” 
Avicenna Commem. Vol. 179-86. 

10387 NAFISI, SAID. “A few new points concerning 
Avicenna.” (in Persian) Avicenna Commem. Vol. 21- 
27. Ibn Sina-from Sinai? 

10388 de RAEYMAEKER, L. L’étre selon Avicenne et 
selon St. Thomas d’Aquin.” Avicenna Commem. Vol. 
119-31. 

10389 RATH, GERNOT. “Die arabischen nomina an- 
atomica in der lateinischen canoniibersetzung.” Avi- 
cenna Commem., Vol. 229-44. 

10390 SARTON, G. “Arabic science and learning in the 
fifteenth century; their decadence and fall.” Homen- 
aje a Milldés Vallicrosa (1956) Il, 303-24. 

10391 SCEMAMA, ODETTE. “Regards sur l'éthique 
d'Ibn Hazm al-Andalasi.” 1.B.L.A. 20 no. 1 (1957) 


13-20. A study of the practical philosophy of the 
famous 1!th cent. Andalusian polygraph on relations 
between men, friendship, and love—set 
mores of his time. 

10392 SCHACHT, J. “Ibn al-Nafis et son Theologus 
antodidactus.” Homenaje a Milldés Vallicrosa (1956) 
II, 325-45. The 13th cent. physician, a contemporary 


against the 


and colleague of Ibn abi ‘Usaybi'a, was considered a 
second Avicenna. 

10393 SPIES, O. “Der deutsche beitrag zur erforschung 
Avicennas.” Avicenna Commem. Vol. 93-103. Biblio- 
graphy of over one hundred years of research published 
in German, by German and non-German scholars. 

10394 VAN WIJK, W. E. “Quelques tables mediévales 
pour les calendriers juif et arabe.” Homenaje a Millés 
Vallicrosa (1956) Il, 529-44. 

10395 VERNET, J. “Las Tabulee probatae.” Homenaje 
a Millés Vallicrosa (1956) Il, 501-22. Studies the 
Zij mumtaban, a 9th cent. astronomical work. 

10396 WEISWEILER, MAX. “Avicenna und die iranis- 
chen firstenbibliotheken seiner zeit.” Avicenna Com- 
mem. Vol. 47-63. 

10397 WIET, G. “Ibn al-Nafis et la circulation pulmon- 
aire.” J.A. 244 no. 1 (1956) 95-100. The 1955 book- 
let by A. H. Chéhade on the subject is not an original 
work, since Meyerhof dealt with it in 1933. 

10398 WOLFSON, H. A. “Avicenna, Algazali, and Aver- 
roes on divine attributes.” Homenaje a Millés Valli- 
crosa (1956) Il, $45-71. 


See also: 10439 


ART 
(Archaeology, epigraphy, manuscripts and 
‘papyri, minor arts, numismatics, painting 
and music) 


10399 “Some aspects of fifteenth century Samarkand.” 
C.A.Rev. 7 no. 3 (1957) 247-52. On the architecture 
and lay-out of the town. 


10400 de BEAURECUEIL, S. L. “Manuscrits d’Afghani- 
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stan.” Mélanges (Inst. Dominicain, Cairo) 3 (1956) 
75-206. Based on an examination of two libraries in 
Kabul, one in Herat containing 550 MSS, half of them 
Persian. 

10401 DUPREE, LOUIS. “Shamshir Ghar, a historic cave 
site in Kandahar province (Afghanistan).” Arts Asiat. 
3, mo. 3 (1956) 195-206. Four levels were distin- 
guished: (1) late Kushan—3rd-4th cent. A.D. (2) 
Kushano-Sasanian I—ca. 400-700 A.D. (3) Kushano- 
Sasanian II—ca. 700-867 (4) Early Islamic—867-1222. 
Careful description of the main finds, especially of the 
pottery, metal artifacts and seals. Illust. 

10402 KRACHKOVSKAYA, V.A. “A kairak dated $14 
A.H. from Amul.” (in Russian) Vest. Leningr. Univ. 
12 no. 2 (1957) 70-84. This Arabic tombstone of 
1120 A.D.—from the southern coast of the Caspian 
Sea—mentions a Shifi‘ite jurist whose life is given in 
Subki’s biographies. 

10403 KUHNEL, ERNEST. “Ein neuerworbener persis- 
cher tierteppich.” Berliner Museen 7 (Je °57) $-11. 
Discussion of a Persian animal medallion carpet of the 
late 16th cent. and of the whole group ‘to which it 
belongs. Although these carpets are dependent in de- 
sign on the workshops of Tabriz, they cannot have 
been made there, nor at Kerman or Kashan, as prev- 
iously suggested. The author makes a tentative attri- 
bution to Qazvin, the Safavid capital of that time. 

10404 MILES, GEORGE C. “Arabic epigraphical survey 
in Crete.” Yearbook of the Amer. Philosophical Soc. 
(1956) 342-9. During a month-long search (April 
1956) no epigraphic data, other than coins, relating to 
the emirs of Crete were found. The discovery of 33 
new coins, however, greatly increased our knowledge 
of this still obscure field of numismatic research. 

10405 MINASSIAN, T. “Research on Armenian art in 
the USSR.” Armenian Rev. 10 (S 57) 45-54. This 
valuable bibliographic review article notes the corre- 
lation between the communist party line and the na- 
ture of the research (when permitted). 

10406 AL-MUNAJJED, S. “Régles pour l'édition des 
textes arabes.” Mélanges (Inst. Dominicain, Cairo) 3 
(1956) 359-74. 

10407 MUSTAFAWI, M. T. “A brief report on Ibn 
Sina’s mausoleum.” (in Persian) 
Vol. 81-7. 

10408 POPE, ARTHUR UPHAM. “Persia and the Holy 
Grail.” Lit. Rev. (Teaneck, New Jersey) 1 (autumn 
$7) $7-71. Regards the national shrine Takht-i Taqdis 
built by the Sasanian Khosro II in the sacred city of 
Shiz in Azerbaijan as the source of the legend of the 
Holy Grail. Elaborating on a theory of L. I. Ringbohm, 
the author points to the many parallels between this 
Persian shrine, its location, and the representation of 
its building on a bronze salver in Berlin on one hand 
and to a description of the Grail in the poem Der 
jiingere Titurel written in 1270 by Albrecht on the 
other. 

10409 SHEPHERD, DOROTHY G. “A lion incense 
burner of the Seljuk period.” Bull. Cleveland Mus. of 
Art. 44 (Je 57) 115-8. Illust. An addition to the six 
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lion incense burners already known, here attributed to 
northeastern Iran and the early part of the 12th cent. 
A.D. 

10410 SOURDEL-THOMINE, JANINE. “Stéles arabes 
de Bist (Afghanistan).” Arabica 3 (S °56) 285-306. 
Careful epigraphic analysis of seven post-Seljuk tomb- 
stones from a shrine at the archaeological site of Qal‘a-i 
Bist-Lashkari Bazar in Sijistan, S.W. Afghanistan. 
Five of them are dated: 554, 591, 595, 611, and 650 
A.H. The other two are here attributed to the middle 
of the 6th cent. 

10411 TAGIRJANOV, A.T. “Tajik-Persian and Turkic 
MSS. of the oriental faculty of the university of 
Leningrad.” (in Russian) Vest. Leningr. Univ. 12 no. 2 
(1957) 63-9. 

10412 TORRES BALBA, L. “Cronica arqueolégica de la 
Espafia musulmana, XXXIX.” al-Andalus 21 no. 2 
(1956) 339-401. Contains six papers: on the size and 
enlargement of mosques; al-Madina al-Zahira; Alman- 
zor’s city; hinge-posts in Spanish Muslim structures; 
animal toys; the tower of Gabia la Mayor; artistic 
austerity in Christianity and in western Islam. 

10413 YETKIN, S. KEMAL. “The mausoleum of Mama 
Hatun.” Burlington Mag. 99 (My °57) 146-9. An eight- 
lobed, cone-shaped mausoleum (Kiimbet) with a sur- 
rounding wall containing internal niches and a richly 
decorated gateway in Tercan, a small town 90 km. 
east of Erzerun. It was built by the architect Abi al- 
Nama b. Mufaddal al-Ahwal al-Khalagti at the end of 
the 12th or early 13th cent. for a member of the Sel- 
juk family. Illust. 


10414 ZBISS, SLIMANE MOSTFA. “Mahdia et Sabra- 
Mansodriya—nouveaux documents d’art fatimite d’oc- 


cident.” J.A. 242 no. 1 (1956) 79-93. Preliminary 
report on the excavations in Tunisia of two Fatimid 
residences. In Mahdia, built in 921, the excavator 
found remains of the palace of al-Qi‘im, including a 
floor mosaic with geometric patterns. In Sabra-Man- 
soiriya, founded in 945, a Fatimid palace was partially 
cleared and important sculptured plaster and stone and 
decorated ceramics unearthed. 


See also: 10272, 10361 


LANGUAGE 


10415 BADIA MARGARIT, ANTONIO M. “Alcalde, 
difusién de un arabismo en catalan.” Homenaje « Millds 
Vallicrosa (1956) I, 67-82. 

10416 BASKAKOV, N. A. “Morphelogical word struc- 
ture and parts of speech in Turkic languages.” Sov. 
Vostok. 1 (1957) 72-85. 

10417 BOGORAD, Y.L. “The Rog dialects of Tajik.” (in 
Russian) Trudy Inst. Yazykozn. (Moscow) 6 (1956) 
133-95. Found mostly in Afghanistan, they are repre- 
sented in the Soviet Union by the speech of a few 
villages in Tajikstan. 

10418 BRUNOT, L. “Sur le schéme verbal fi‘al dans les 
dialectes arabes du Maroc.” Homenaje a Millés Valli- 
crosa (1956) I, 215-23. 
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10419 IVANOV, S. N. “On the grammatical nature of 
the form in -gam in modern Uzbek.” (in Russian) Vest. 
Leningr. Univ. 12 no. 2 (1957) 101-10. 

10420 IVANOVA, S. Y. “Material on the Penjikent dia- 
lect of Tajik.” (in Russian) Trudy Inst. Yazykozn. 
(Moscow) 6 (1956) 281-342. The dialect of north- 
western Tajikistan shows the influence of Uzbek on 
vocabulary. Grammatical sketch, texts, translations. 

10421 KAUFMAN, K. V. “Some problems in the history 
of Soghdian.” (in Russian) Trudy Inst. Yazykozn. 
(Moscow) 6 (1956) 459-98. 

10422 MILLER, B. V. “Samples of the Kurdish dialect 
of Soviet Azerbaijan.” (in Russian) Trudy Inst. Yazy- 
hozn. (Moscow) 6 (1956) 343-55. 

10423 MONTEIL, V. “Sur le dialecte turc de |’Azer- 
baydjan iranien.” ].A. 244 no. 1 (1956) 1-77. 

10424 OVCHINNIKOVA, IL. K. “The functions of the 
postposition ra in modern literary Persian.” (in Rus- 
sian) Trudy Inst. Yazykozn. (Moscow) 6 (1956) 
356-91. 

10425 OVCHINNIKOVA, I. K. “The functions of the 
postposition ra in the works of Tajik and Persian 
classical authors (11-15th cents.)” (in Russian) Trudy 
Inst. Yazykozm. 6 (1956) 392-408. 

10426 PAHALINA, T. N. “Colloquial Ishkashim texts.” 
Trudy Inst. Yazykozn. 6 (1956) 113-22. Almost 400 
sentences and short dialogues locally recorded. 

10427 POTAPOV, L. P. “New data on the ancient 
Turkic Gtiikan.” (in Russian) Sov. Vostok. 1 (1957) 
103-17. Oftiikan is the name of a mountain range men- 
tioned in old Turkic inscriptions. The recent discovery 
of mountain-worship by certain present-day Turkic- 
speaking peoples in the Sayan-Altai highlands has led 
the author to advance a new theory explaining the 
evolution of Ofiikan into a tribal or national name for 
the god of the earth. 

10428 ROZENFELD, A. Z. “The Darvaz dialects of Ta- 
jik.” (in Russian) Trudy Inst. Yazykozn. 6 (1956) 
196-272. 

10429 ROZENFELD, A. Z. “On Pamir-Tajik linguistic 
relations.” (in Russian) Trudy Inst. Yazykozn. 6 
(1956) 273-80. Derived from observations in the 
Vanj region where Tajik superseded a Pamir language. 

10430 SARYBAYEYV, S. “Once more on the question of 
unification of Turkic alphabets in the USSR.” (in Rus- 
sian) Sov. Vostok. 1 (1957) 166-7. There is no need 
to invent new graphemes since the existing sign system 
is adequate to indicate all the sounds in the language. 

10431 SOKOLOV, S. N. “A grammatical sketch of the 
Baluji language of the Soviet Union.” (in Russian) 
Trudy Inst. Yazykotn. 6 (1956) 57-91. Based on 
Zarubin’s collection of texts from Turkmenistan. 

10432 SOKOLOV, S. N. “Periphrase and verbal hetero- 
grams in Middle-Persian Sasanian inscriptions.” (in 
Russian) Vest. Leningr. Univ. 12 no. 2 (1957) 96-100. 

10433 TERES, ELIAS. “El diccionario espafiol latino- 
aribigo del P. Cafes.” al-Andalus 21 no. 2 (1956) 
255-76. The Franciscan scholar published his dictionary 
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in 1787, eleven years after writing an Arabic gram- 
mar. 

10434 TSUKERMAN, I. IL. “Studies in Kurdish gram- 
mar.” (in Russian) Trudy Inst. Yazykozn. 6 (1956) 
5-56. Principally on gender in nouns. 

10435 ZAVIALOVA, V. I. “New data on the phonetics 
of the Iranian languages of Gilan and Mazanderan.” 
Trudy Inst. Yazykozn. 6 (1956) 92-112. 


See also: 10362, 10455 


LITERATURE 


10436 ALAVI, M. B. “Some aspects of the literary and 
poetical activities of Avicenna.” Avicenna Commem. 
Vol. 65-72. 

10437 CERULLI, E. “Dante e I'Islam.” al-Andalus 21 
no. 2 (1956) 229-53. 

10438 CHASOVA, Y. A. “Sholokhov’s works in Tajik 
translation.” (in Russian) Vest. Leningr. Univ. 12 no. 
2 (1957) 229-44. 

10439 GARCIA GOMEZ, E. “El collar de la paloma y la 
medicina occidental.” Homenaje a Millds 
(1956) I, 701-6. 

10440 GARCIA GOMEZ, E. “La lirica hispano-arabe y la 
aparicién de la lirica romanica.” al-Andalus 21 no. 2 
(1956) 303-38. Review of research in the field. Ro- 
mance lyrics were well developed by the time they be- 
xan to influence the Arabs. 

10441 GARCIA GOMEZ, E. “Una ‘pre-muwai8aha’ at- 
ribuida a Aba Nuwis.” al-Andalus 21 no. 2 (1956) 
406-14. 

10442 HOENERBACH, WILHELM. “Vier proben des 
zagal-meisters Am$ati.” Homenaje « Millds Vallicrosa 
(1956) I, 725-39. The poet, a govt. official (d. 725 
A.D.) lived in Syria. 

10443 LECERF, JEAN. “Djabran Khalil Djabran et les 
origines de la prose poétique moderne.” Orient no. 3 
(jl °57) 7-14. A study of the style evolved by the 
famous Lebano-American writer. Some interesting ob- 
servations on the Syro-Lebanese literary colony in the 
US. 

10444 AL-MUNAJJED, S. “Morceaux choisis du Livre 
des moines.” Mélanges (Inst. Dominicain, Cairo) 3 
(1956) 349-58. A 9th cent. author Ibn abi-al-Dunyi 
extracted from an unknown source a number of sto- 
ries and sayings of monks and monasticism and assem- 
bled them in the text edited here. 

10445 PELLAT, CH. “Note sur l’Espagne musulmane 
et al-Jahiz.” al-Andalus 21 mo. 2 (1956) 277-84. 
Jahiz was well known in Muslim Spain. 

10446 TERES, ELIAS. “Algunos aspectos de la emula- 
cién poética en el-Andalus.” Homenaje a Millds Valli- 
crosa (1956) Il, 445-66. 

10447 TERES, ELIAS. “Préstamos poéticos en el-Anda- 
lus.” al-Andalus 21 no. 2 (1956) 415-22. 

10448 VON GRUNEBAUM, G. E. “Lirica romanica be- 
fore the Arab conquest.” al-Andalus 21 no. 2 (1956) 
403-5. Draws attention to a passage on erotic-orgi- 
astic minstrelsy in a 7th cent. A.D. Spanish author. 

See also: 10362, 10455 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


10449 ADIGHE, R. “Literature on Dagestan and its 
people.” Caucasian Rev. no. 4 (1957) 101-18. A se- 
lective list of publications, alphabetically arranged by 
author, on the history, ethnography, language, litera- 
ture, and culture of these oldest of Caucasian peoples. 

10450 ANAWATI, G. C. “Index bibliographique de livres 
arabes parus en Egypte en 1955.” Mélanges (Inst. Do- 
minicain, Cairo) 3 (1956) 397-418. 

10451 ANAWATI, G. C. “Textes arabes anciens édites 
en Egypte au cours des années 1955 et 1956.” Mélanges 
3 (1956) 259-348. 

10452 BOILOT, D. J. “Bibliographie d’al-Beruni; cor- 
rigenda et addenda.” Mélanges 3 (1956) 391-6. 

10453 VERNET GINES, JUAN. “Una bibliografia de 
la historia de las ciencias matemiticas y astronémicas 
entre los Arabes (afios 1942-1956).” al-Andalus 21 no. 
2 (1956) 431-40. 

10454 ZAKHODER, B. N. “Iran’s first bibliography jour- 
nal.” (in Russian) Sov. Vostok. 3 (Ja 57) 163-5. A 
description of the contents of the Ketéb-Shendasi-ye 
Iran, essentially a trade journal listing all books pub- 
lished. Started in 1955. 


See also: 10275, 10392, 10405, 10455, 10462 


BIOGRAPHY 


10455 ARNETT, MARY FLOUNDERS. “Marie Ziyada.” 
Mid. East. Aff. 8 (Ag-S °57) 288-94. A sympathetic 
biographic sketch of the Nazareth-born Egyptian 
woman who is recognized as one of the outstanding 
personalities of modern Arabic literature. 

10456 MANDALIAN, JAMES G. “Vahan Navassardian 
(1886-1956).” Armenian Rev. 10 (S 57) 3-11. Sketch 
of the noted Egyptian Dashnag journalist who was 
closely associated with the Houssaper of Cairo, official 
organ of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation.” 


See also: 10336 


MISCELLANEOUS 


10457 “The All-Union Conference of Orientalists in 
Tashkent.” C. A. Rev. 7 no. 3 (1957) 258-70. Polit- 
ical overtones, program, and summary of some of the 
papers read at the elaborately publicized meetings. 

10458 BORISOV, V. M. “The first congress of linguists 
of the Arab countries.” (in Russian) Sov. Vostok. 3 
(Ja °57) 187-90. The September-October 1956 meet- 
ing—the chief papers of which are here abstracted—was 
chiefly concerned with the problems of bilingualism, 
lexicography, and simplification of the literary lan- 
guage. 

10459 GAFUROV, B. G. “On the prospects for develop- 
ing Soviet oriental studies.” (in Russian) Sov. Vostok. 
3 (Jl 57) 7-16. An important programmatic speech by 
the director of the Oriental Institute of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR at the All-Union Confer- 
ence of Orientalists held in Tashkent during June 
1957. 
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10460 ISHAQUE, M. “The Avicenna commemorative 
stamps.” Avicenna Commem. Vol. 311-24. With twen- 
ty-five colored reproductions. 

10461 KONONOYV, A. N. “The oriental faculty of the 
University of Leningrad 1885-1955.” (in Russian) 
Vest. Leningr. Univ. 12 no. 2 (1957) 5-22. 

10462 ZAYACZKOWSKI, A. A. “Selected works of 
Polish orientalists in Turkic, Arabic, and Iranian studies 
(1946-1956).” (in Russian) Sov. Vostok. 2 (1957) 
159-66. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


10463 The Suez Canal: a selection of documents 
relating to the international stacus. Internat. Aff. 
33 (Jl °57) 377. (F. Honig). A reprint of the 
special supplement to the Internat. and Comp. Law 
Quart., 1956. 

10464 AKASHI, KUNISUKE, ed. Copic textiles 
from burying grounds in Egypt in the collection of 
the Kanegafuchi Spinning Company. Burlington 
Mag. 99 (Ap ‘'57) 128-9. (John Beckwith). 
Some of the pieces are held to be Islamic, not Cop- 
tic. 

10465 ALLEN, H. B. Rural reconstruction in ac- 
tion: experience in the Near and Middle East. 
Internat. Aff. 33 (Jl '57) 373-5. (Doreen 
Warriner). A “truly invaluable book.” 

10466 ATIYAH, EDWARD. The Arabs. R.C.A.J. 
46 (Jl-O 57) 254-5. “An excellent survey.” 
10467 BABINGER, FRANZ. Maometto il con- 
quistatore e il suo tempo. Oriente Mod. 37 (My 
57) 339-40. (G. Levi Della Vida). The trans- 
lation by Evelina Polacco has been reworked and 
brought up to date so that it marks an important 
advance beyond the German edition. The reviewer 
lists some of the author’s recent monographic 

studies on the topic. 

10468 BOLITHO, HECTOR. The angry neighbors. 
R.C.A.J. 46 (Jl-O °57) 251. Experiences in 
Palestine and Jordan interestingly, if not penetrat- 
ingly, described. 

10469 BRAVMANN, M.M. Studies in Arabic and 
general syntax. J.A.OS. 77 (Ji-S °57) 248-9. 
(Charles A. Ferguson). “The value of these studies 
lies not so much in the conclusions advocated by 
the author as in the collocation of similar syntactic 

rns from various sources.” 

10470 BROMBERGER, MERRY and SERGE. Se- 
crets of Suez. Internat. Aff. 33 (O °57) 510. 
(D. C. Warr). 

10471 BYFORD-JONES, W. Adventure with two 
passports. Internat. Aff. 33 (0°57) 509. (T.R. 
Little). “The book should not be taken as a 
trustworthy guide to political attitudes or person- 
alities” in the Middle East. 

10472 CHARLES-ROUX, FRANCOIS and CAILLE, 
JACQUES. Missions diplomatiques francaises 4 
Fés. Internat. Aff. 33 (Ji 57) 379-80. (E. A. 

Alport). “The history of Franco-Moroccan rela- 

tions on the basis of documents from the archives 
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of the Quai d'Orsay in Paris and of the Protectorate 
offices in Rabat, as well as from published material. 
. . . Fascinating reading.” 

10473 CRONIN, VINCENT. The last migration. 
R.C.A.J. 46 (Jl-O '57) 256-7. (C. P. Skrine). 
“This imaginative and finely written book is the 
fruit of an intensive study of tribal life in South 
Persia.” 

10474 DAGHER, J. A. Masddir ad-dirasa-l-'adabiya 
I. Hamizrah Hehadash 8 no. 1 (29) (1957) 
80-1. (J. Shamosh and J. M. Landau). An indis- 
pensable reference work. 

10475 DE BAER, OLIVER RUDSTON. Afghan 
interlude. R.C.A.J. 46 (Jl-O °57) 248-9. “Of 
value as adding to our knowledge of a little known 
part of the world. . . . It is a book which anyone 
seeking to follow the footsteps of Marco Polo into 
Central Asia would be well advised to read.” 

10476 DELLA VIDA, G. L. George Strachan. 
Oriente Mod. 37 (Ap '57) 279-80. (Francesco 
Gabrieli). Strachan, a friend of Pietro Della 
Valle, traveled in Syria, Iraq, Persia, and India. 

10477 ELLIS, HARRY B. Heritage of the desert. 
Internat. Aff. 33 (0 '57) 509. (Bickham Sweet- 
Escott). “A popular account of some of the more 
important problems with which the Arab world is 
faced.” 

10478 ERISHCHI, LUTFV 
working class in Turkey 
Vostok. 3 (J! 57) 198-203. 


The bistory of the 
(in Turkish). Sov. 
(R. P. Kornienko). 


A detailed review of the 1951 Istanbul publication 
plus a list of articles and books on the subject. 
10479 FAYEIN, CLAUDIE. A French doctor in 

the Yemen. R.C.A.J. 46 (Jl-O '57) 249-30. (Eric 


Macro). “Its main contribution to our knowledge 
of the Yemen lies in her sociological study of the 
harem and the character of the Yemeni.” 

10480 GIBB, H. A. R. and BOWEN, H. Islamic 
society and the \/ est, 1, pt. 2. R.CA.J. 46 (jl-O 
57) 275-6. (A. S. Tritton). “Thorough and 
exhaustive.” 

10481 HOSTLER, CHARLES WARREN. Turkism 
and the Turks. Internat. Aff. 33 (O "57) 507-8. 
(G. E. Wheeler). An “important and valuable” 
book containing within small compass “most of 
the significant information available . . . on the 
subject of the Turkic peoples, their history, their 
languages, and their political aims;” R.C.A.J. 46 
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